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INeuf  enclosed  desh  model  spurs 
Ediplioiie  iiistiillatioiis 


The  new  enclose*!  Ediphone  is  appearinji  on  the  desks  of 
husiness  men  from  New  ^ork  to  San  Francisco  — from  Dallas 
to  Toronto.  Biji  companies ...  little  (‘ompanies ...  municipal 
oflrK-es...all  types  of  husiness  are  switchiiifr  to  this  moilcrn  way 
*»f  handling  c*)rrespondence.  memos,  rccpicsts.  ap|M>intm<Mits 
ami  the  ln)st  of  <laily  husiness  details.  I'his  idfers  you  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  heeause... 


More  einploj^ers  asli  for 
Ediplioiie  Serretarles 


Willi  ('very  r.ew  hdiphone  installation  comes  the  need  tor 
"Ediphone  St'cretaries**.  Every  ehanjre-over  makes  another 
employer  "F^diphone  eonseious‘\  He  immediately  thinks  of 
sh'iiofrraphers  and  secretaries  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  ust' 
the  Ediphone. 

Train  your  students  to  nu'cl  the  demands  of  1939  husiness. 
Include  the  Ediphone  St'cretarial  Course  in  your  eurrieiilum. 
For  full  data  write  to  the  Dept,  of  Educational  dVainin}!. 


Thomas  A.  Edison.  Ine.,  West  Dranjie.  New  Jersey. 
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— jutcasm 

1/  OUNG  teachers  are  often  criticized  by 
¥  their  students  for  being  "sarcastic.”  Fre- 
^  quently,  however,  these  teachers  are  both 

by  nature  and  by  training  those  with  the  greatest 
professional  possibilities,  but  their  unfortunate  gift 
for  sarcasm  handicaps  them  in  their  professional  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  word  "sarcasm”  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  meaning  "to  tear  flesh.”  Such  words  as  "cut¬ 
ting”  and  "biting”  carry  out  this  original  meaning. 
Students  feel  that  the  teacher  who  uses  sarcasm  in¬ 
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tends  to  be  unsympathetic  and  contemptuous  and 
scornful  of  their  efforts,  taking  advantage  of  his  po¬ 
sition  to  inflict  this  type  of  mental  punishment  up¬ 
on  them.  Very  few  teachers,  however,  intentionally 
humiliate  their  students  by  caustic  remarks.  Many 
remarks  considered  by  students  as  sarcastic  are  simply 
incorrectly  interpreted. 

A  teacher  who  wants  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  pupils  may  criticize  them  without  in  any  way 
offending  them.  Of  course,  criticism  is  always  pain¬ 
ful  but,  as  a  wise  educator  has  said,  "You  can’t 
chloroform  a  person  when  you  criticize  him.” 
Necessary  as  criticism  is  in  order  to  secure  better 
work,  it  ought  not  be  clothed  in  sarcasm,  for  so 
clothed  it  loses  its  effectiveness  by  causing  hostility. 
Ideal  teaching  invites  and  encourages  co-operation 
and  free  response  to  questions  and  free  participation 
in  discussion. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  have  the  confidence 
of  his  students  cannot  be  too  careful  of  the  tone 
or  the  wording  he  uses  in  his  criticisms. 
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An  experienced  and  successful  teacher 
writes:  "Teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  ideal¬ 
ists  or  they  would  not  be  in  the  profession. 
Some  very  excellent  teachers  use  sarcasm. 
The  only  thing  that  will  puncture  a  smart 
Aleck  of  a  boy  is  a  teacher's  contempt  and 
an  occasional  flash  of  irony.  On  the  whole, 
however,  sarcasm  is  a  bad  practice  and  is 
resented  by  the  student  who  is  really  trying.” 

Many  sarcastic  remarks  come  from  the 
tired  or  tense  teacher.  Frequently,  the  teach¬ 
er  is  unaware  that  what  he  has  said  has 
caused  humiliation  or  pain.  Intelligent  su- 
per\'ision  should  aid  him  to  overcome  this 
habit  and  direct  his  witticisms  to  better  uses. 
A  temptation  to  be  sarcastic  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  symptom  of  trouble  for  which 
other  remedies  should  be  sought. 

A  teacher  should  be  highly  impersonal  in 
criticism  and  highly  personal  in  helpfulness. 


A  teacher  who  has  a  habit  of  sarcasm  should 
be  shown,  in  conference,  verbatim  reports  trf 
his  sarcastic  remarks.  Almost  always,  thq 
will  seem  to  him  petty  and  unworthy. 

"Pupils  most  in  need  of  sympathy,  under¬ 
standing,  and  personal  help,”  says  Dr.  Thom 
as  H.  Briggs,  of  Columbia  University,  "are 
doubtless  the  ones  who  suffer  most  from  bit¬ 
ter  sarcasm.  Close  personal  relations  most 
effectively  prevent  sarcasm  or  minimize  its 
bad  effects.  Young  teachers  should  be  es 
pecially  encouraged  to  know  their  pupils,  to 
talk  with  them,  inviting  their  confidences 
and  discovering  their  interests.  A  realization 
of  pupils’  limitations  and  of  their  need  of 
help  will  make  a  teacher  receptive  to  the 
advice,  'When  tempted  to  be  sarcastic,  be 
kind.’  A  person  fears  to  use  sarcasm  to  one 
intellectually  his  superior;  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  use  it  to  one  manifestly  his 
inferior.” 
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Department  of  Awards 
270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

B.E.W.  ANNUAL  PROJECT  CONTEST 

(See  pages  490-491) 

Caution:  The  blank  below  is  for  the  use  of  only  those  teachers 
who  are  not  now  receiving  the  B.  E.  W.  Monthly  Projects. 


(Cut  jlong  this  line) 


□  J  am  planning  to  enter  my  students  in  your  annual  B.E.W.  Project 
Contest.  Please  send  me  full  information  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

□  I  am  interested  in  learning  about  your  monthly  project  service.  Please 
send  me  full  information  by  return  mail. 


(Note:  Please  print  or  type) 

Name  of  Teacher  (Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.) 


Name  of  School 


School  Address 


City  and  State 


u 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ply  your  entire  class.  j  (  )  Send  me  Shonhand  Tests  on  approvaL 
M  *  lAySame . 

JLr  JL  1,  ■.  l  Oty . County . State . 

If'fcen  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Artistic  typewriting  design  prepared  hy  iVI/jw  Eileen  Sheridan 
under  the  direction  of  her  instructor,  /Vl/'jj  Margaret  /\1. 
McGinn,  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springheld,  Massachusetts. 
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Perils  and  Promises  of  Business 

Education 

VIERLING  KERSEY 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Los  Angeles.  California 


Business  education  in  the  high 
school  faces  certain  clearly  defined 
perils,  but  at  the  same  time  it  holds 
promises  that  are  equally  defined. 

Let  me  first  mention  some  of  the  perils, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  danger  inherent 
in  a  narrow,  traditional  specialization.  In 
narrow  specialization  there  is  only  peril 
ahead  for  business  education  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
high  school  level.  Any  march  away  from 
such  specialization  is  a  gratifying  sign. 

A  second  peril  for  business  education 
lies  in  the  determination  of  its  future  by 
administration.  Since  vcxational  education 
is  a  specialized  area  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  while  still  a  part  of  the  general, 
there  is  danger  for  our  special  field  if  its 
future  is  prescribed  by  administration 
alone.  This  is  due  to  the  pressure  at  pres¬ 
ent  exerted  upon  such  leadership  to  carry 
out  what  it  is  anxious  to  achieve  for  the 
totality  of  secondary  education.  For  this 
reason,  I  stress  not  only  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  and  continuous  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  teachers  and  administrators, 
but  also  the  necessity  of  our  understand¬ 
ing  the  trends  that  are  exerting  their  in¬ 
fluences  on  secondar)’  sch(x>l  administra¬ 
tion. 

A  third  peril  is  found  in  any  tendency 
that  might  lead  to  over  emphasis  of  the 
purely  vocational  values  of  business  edu¬ 
cation.  h'or  most  of  secondary'  education, 
vocational  values  arc  of  more  worth  as 


interest  stimulants  than  as  instrumentali¬ 
ties  for  definite  skills  leading  to  job  place¬ 
ment. 

A  fourth  peril  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  people  in  business  education  see  in 
the  trend  toward  distinctly  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  the  discontinuance  of  general  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  very  true  that  as  secondary 
education  is  made  available  for  the  entire 
secondary  school  population,  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  that  secondary  education  cease  to 
be  specific  and  tend  to  become  general. 
The  school  law  in  California,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  teaching  of  b(X)kkeeping  in 
the  eighth  grade,  is  a  pertinent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  point,  for  it  shows  what  can 
happen  to  vocational  values. 

The  fifth  peril  is  the  tendency  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  to  adhere  to  certain  labels 
which  in  their  definitive  application  are 
misleading,  even  harmful — for  example, 
commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  cler¬ 
ical  training.  The  subjects  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  are  g(X)d,  but  the  labels  are  not. 
They  are  obstacles,  and  as  such  should 
elicit  our  cautious  attention. 

But,  just  as  the  future  holds  perils  for 
business  education,  so  it  offers  bright 
promises.  The  first  of  these  promises  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  area 
of  secondary  education  it  is  in  business 
education  that  the  greatest  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  accuracy,  thoroughness,  con¬ 
structive  competitiveness,  interdependent 
io-o|X'ration,  personal  development. 


A  second  promise  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  vital  and  specific  aspects  of  the 
new  secondary  education  grow  out  of  exten¬ 
sions  of  business  education.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  consumer  education  at  once  comes  to 
mind — consumer  education,  which  embraces 
practical  economic  interpretations,  practical 
psychology,  social-civic  commercial  relation¬ 
ships,  the  application  of  every  field  of  learn¬ 
ing  (except  vocational)  to  the  area  of  com¬ 
mon-life  experiences  and  personal  efficiency. 

A  third  promise  in  business  education  lies 
in  the  realization  that  in  it  those  who  do  not 
possess  some  particular  talent  find  opportu¬ 
nities  for  useful  service  on  the  ordinary  plane 
of  American  business  life. 

The  fourth  area  of  promise  is  found  in 
the  ever  increasing  importance  of  business 
education,  for  it  is  in  business  education  that 
the  school  offers  learning  experiences  that 
are  not  duplicated  in  any  other  phase  of  edu¬ 
cation.  These  are  real  learning  experiences, 
for  they  are  closely  related  to  and  are  inter¬ 
pretive  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 


Another  area  of  promise  lies  in  the 
that  business  education  has  the  greatest  dec 
tive  appeal  to  our  secondary  school  you4. 

New  fields  of  specific  interest— traini^ 
in  journalism  predicated  upon  and  motivated 
by  business  education ;  radio,  giving  us  to¬ 
morrow’s  news  today  and  thus  annihilatiog 
time  and  space;  business  research,  at  first! 
applied  to  one’s  own  business  interests,  and 
then  generalized  to  determine  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  one  enterprise,  the  failure 
of  another;  public  service,  with  its  oppor 
tunities  for  leadership — these  and  many 
others  offer  almost  limitless  promise. 

In  the  fact  that  the  dynamics  of  Ameri 
can  life  will  probably  long  be  controlled  by 
business  sense  lies  still  another  promise. 

Finally,  there  is  promise  in  the  potential 
control  by  business  education  of  the  bask 
motivation  in  all  general  education.  What 
is  business  educatiem  going  to  do  about  the 
new  social  order?  What  is  it  going  to  do 
about  active  participation  in  a  democracy? 
In  such  questions  there  is  a  present  challenge 
and  a  future  promise. 
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Teacher-Training  Faculties  to  Meet  in  Cleveland 


The  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher-Training  Institutions  will  hold 
its  twelfth  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Hollenden  in  Cleveland  on  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  25.  Miss  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  is  president  of  the 
Association. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  problems  related 
to  the  professional  preparation  of  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  is  cordially  invited  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  the  luncheon.  Reserva¬ 
tions  for  the  luncheon  should  be  sent  to  Miss 
Edith  M.  Winchester,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The 
price  of  the  luncheon  ticket  is  $1.25. 

The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Addresses 

"The  Implications  of  the  National  Clerical- 
Ability  Tests  for  Commercial  Teacher-Training 
Institutions,"  Gertrude  C.  Ford,  State  Teachers 
College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

"A  Critical  Evaluation  of  the  Professional  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Commercial  Teachers  by  Supervisors  and 


High  School  Principals,”  Prof.  D.  D.  Lessenbeny- 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

"A  Study  and  an  Evaluation  of  Changes  in 
Commercial  Teacher-Training  Programs  from  1929 
to  1938,”  Dr.  Harald  G.  Shields,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Round-Table  Conferences 

Topic:  "Problems  in  Curriculum  Revision."  Dis¬ 
cussion  Leader:  Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols,  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Topic:  "How  Should  Methods  Courses  Be  Or¬ 
ganized  so  as  to  Function  most  Effectively?”  Dis¬ 
cussion  Leaders:  Prof.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin;  Mrs. 
Esta  Ross  Stuart,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  New  York 
University. 

Topic:  "What  Is  the  Most  Effective  Plan  of 
Supervisory  Guidance  of  Student-Teachers?”  Dis¬ 
cussion  Leader:  Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd,  Mary  Washing¬ 
ton  College,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Holmes,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Association 
luncheon.  His  address  will  be  on  "The 
Cause  and  the  Cure  of  Economic  Illiteracy.’ 
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Carts  and  Horses — 

A  Matter  of  Direction 

G.  H.  ESTABROOKS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Colgate  University 


I  /"X  UR  attack  on  character  formation  re- 
I  I  Isembles  the  partitioning  of  Czecho- 
I  Slovakia.  We  slice  off  one  problem 

and  then  another,  until  we  get  to  the  real 
core  of  our  task.  But  then,  just  as  with  the 
Czechs,  we  may  find  the  problem  is  solved 
only  because  we  have  so  wrecked  its  defenses 
I  that  surrender  is  the  only  course, 
f  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  successful 
business  personality  is  largely  a  matter  of 
proper  equipment.  The  best  troops  in  the 
world  will  be  utterly  demoralized  if  they 
suddenly  find  themselves  without  ammuni¬ 
tion  or  food,  while  any  race  or  color  can  turn 
out  first-class  fighting  men,  given  good  train¬ 
ing,  equipment,  and  leadership. 

Up  to  now  we  haven’t  said  much  about 
courage,  responsibility,  leadership,  and  other 
character  traits.  We’ve  been  trying  to  hand 
your  students,  through  you,  some  good  am¬ 
munition  and  supplies.  In  the  words  of 
Cromwell,  "Trust  in  God,  but  keep  your 
powder  dry.’’  Hard  work,  training,  and 
equipment  are  very  important.  We’ll  get  on 
with  the  more  intangible  character  qualities 
a  little  later,  but  not  just  yet. 

Direction  is  very  important  in  life  success. 
The  following  thoughts,  put  in  lecture  form, 
leave  any  group  of  high  school  or  college 
boys  looking  very  sad,  for  we  aim  to  tell  the 
blunt  and  somewhat  brutal  truth.  Yet  this 
lecture  does  give  them  an  outl(x>k  which  is 
invaluable. 

I  am  responsible  for  placing  the  senior 
class  of  Colgate  University.  Four-fifths  go 
into  business,  and  by  the  time  of  graduation 
they  have  no  illusion  as  to  what  that  means. 
Far  from  it.  "Bring  on  your  cat”  is  their 
motto  as  commencement  rolls  around;  for 


the  picture  has  its  bright  side,  forewarned  is 
forearmed,  and  a  hard  fight  on  a  clear-cut 
issue  does  the  soul  good. 

Here  we  wish  to  draw  the  issue.  More¬ 
over,  we  don’t  believe  in  telling  our  students 
that  life  is  a  bed  of  roses,  that  God  or  the 
government  will  provide,  or  that  anybody 
owes  them  anything.  The  price  of  a  square 
deal  is  a  square  deal.  Business  will  give 
them,  by  and  large,  just  what  they  deserve — 
but  they’ll  deserve  a  lot  more  if  they  know 
what’s  wanted. 

So  here  we  go.  First,  let  us  realize  we  are 
living  in  an  industrial  civilization.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago,  placement  was  sim¬ 
ple.  Nine-tenths  worked  on  farms  and  the 
West  was  full  of  farms,  so  literally,  "Go 
West,  young  man,"  was  the  proper  answer. 
Had  any  teacher  outlined  an  organization 
such  as  International  Business  Machines, 
Standard  Oil  or  Macy’s — had  he  proposed  a 
typewriter,  a  telephone,  or  the  radio — he 
would  have  "softly  and  silently  vanished 
away”  into  the  cool  retreat  of  an  insane 
asylum — only  they  didn’t  have  such  places. 
His  associates  would  probably  have  thought 
him  funny,  even  harmless. 

But  just  such  organizations  and  inventions 
are  modern  scKiety.  Business  calls  the  tune, 
pays  the  fiddler,  and  does  not  pay  for  the 
wrong  tune.  For  example,  suppose  a  boy  is 
a  good  stamp  collector.  Modem  society  needs 
very  few  of  them.  Should  he  decide  to  make 
his  living  by  such  means  he  would  probably 
starve  to  death. 

But,  suppose  he  happens  to  be  a  good 
salesman.  That  is  very  different.  Business 
can  use  more  of  him  than  it  has,  so  he  can 
more  or  less  make  his  own  terms.  His  future 
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becomes  assured.  He  is  a  valuable  individ¬ 
ual,  knows  his  merchandise,  and  above  all 
becomes  known  through  his  territory.  Busi¬ 
ness  knows  perfectly  well  just  how  difficult 
he  is  to  replace.  He  is  paid  accordingly. 

In  other  words,  the  student  on  graduation 
viust  fit  into  an  industrial  system  that  has 
its  values  already  established  and  that  can 
be  pretty  heartless.  He  must  realize  that  his 
personal  preferences  may  be  not  only  of  little 
value  but  even  a  positive  handicap. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  more  vicious 
philosophy  of  guidance  than  that  which  says 
to  the  student,  "Find  what  you  want  to  do, 
then  do  it.” 

We  instructors  have  a  lot  to  answer  for 
in  this  field.  In  some  cases,  it  works  ad¬ 
mirably;  but  in  others,  results  are  simply 
disastrous.  There  is  no  more  difficult  boy  to 
place  than  the  one  who  wants  to  be  an  im¬ 
porter  or  to  work  in  China,  who  insists  that’s 
his  story — and  is  stuck  with  it.  He  may  be 
quite  unqualified  for  the  work  in  question 
or,  as  more  often  happens,  there  may  be  no 
openings. 

Far  better,  paint  the  business  picture  just 
as  it  exists.  Tell  the  boy  quite  bluntly  that 
in  this  world  he  works  in  an  office  or  store. 
He  doesn’t  go  to  South  America  nor  does 
he  start  as  vice-president.  He  starts  right  at 
the  bottom  and  his  progress  is  determined 
by  his  efficiency'  and  certain  personality  quali¬ 
ties.  Moreover,  work  is  where  he  finds  it. 
We  hope  he  will  enjoy  life  with  the  X  Oil 
Company,  or  the  Y  Sales  Corporation,  but 
this  is  not  his  reason  for  choosing  the  job. 
That  choice  must  be  made  in  terms  of  busi¬ 
ness  demands,  of  future  opportunity,  and  of 
present  training.  It  may  even  be  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  only  work 
available  at  the  time. 

I  find  the  average  boy  knows  nothing  of 
his  business  preferences.  He  may  have  cer¬ 
tain  broad  choices,  such  as  a  dislike  for  sales, 
or  a  liking  for  accounting,  but  even  these 
are  on  the  most  superficial  grounds.  Many  a 
boy  wants  law  because  he  likes  public  speak¬ 
ing,  wishes  to  be  a  personnel  man  because 
he  admires  his  local  Y.M.C.A.  secretary,  dis¬ 
likes  sales  promotion  because  he  doesn’t  want 
to  make  door-to-door  sales — all,  of  course, 
reasons  that  have  absolutely  no  bearing  on 


the  questions  at  issue.  Put  that  same  boy  into  I 
a  chain  store  or  a  gas  station,  and  six  months  |  ^ 
later  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  life.  I  h 

In  psychology  we  refer  to  this  as  "facing  ^ 
reality.”  It  is  a  measure  of  grown-upness.  ^ 
Much  as  we  may  like  the  freshman,  we  hope, 
for  his  own  go^,  that  the  end  of  his  course  ^ 
will  find  him  a  little  nearer  this  reality  prin-  ^  ^ 
ciple.  After  all,  his  duty  on  graduation  is  i  ' 
to  become  self-supporting.  Faced  with  this,  ‘ 
everything  else  must  take  a  secondary  posi¬ 
tion.  1 

But  don’t  present  this  picture  without  the 
other  side.  The  student  must  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  vocation  and  avocation,  * 
work  and  hobby.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  give  ^ 
up  his  interest  in  stamp  collecting  or  play¬ 
ing  the  violin.  We  encourage  him  to  keep  I 
it — as  a  hobby,  and  he  must  not  confuse  the  I 
two.  There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  in  this  | 
life  than  some  really  gripping  interest  for 
our  leisure  time. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  students  may 
have  far  more  than  they  wish;  but  whether 
working  or  unemployed,  the  hobby  is  inval¬ 
uable.  In  work  it  supplies  relaxation ;  for  an  ^ 
unemployed  person,  it  may  prevent  that  dis-  I 
organization  in  personality  which  so  often  | 
goes  with  idleness.  j 

Therefore,  encourage  the  student  to  push 
the  work  he  likes,  no  matter  what  its  nature,  * 
but  always  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  ground,  I 
with  the  constant  reminder  that  photography  [ 
may  be  an  excellent  pastime,  and  he  will 
always  get  great  fun  out  of  it — but  he  will 
probably  never  earn  his  living  that  way.  Of  | 
course,  if  he’s  good  enough,  he  will.  ( 

And  here  is  another  encouraging  point. 

The  brilliant  amateur  may  always  turn  pro-  - 
fessional.  Some  day  that  same  keen  candid-  r 
camera  artist  may  earn  his  living  with  his  \ 
camera,  but  don’t  get  the  cart  before  the  f 
horse.  Let  him  start  at  a  job  that  gives  him  | 
three  square  meals  a  day,  then  play  his  hobby  f 
and  hope  for  the  best.  1 

Now,  all  this  sounds  very  simple,  but  to  ^ 
me  it  is  crucial  to  any  sane  system  of  per-  f 
sonality  education  and  vocational  guidance.  2 
It  is  senseless  to  point  out  the  need  for  hon-  , 
esty,  industry,  and  reliability,  and  then  dump  ■- 
the  boy  into  a  situation  where  the  odds  arc 
all  against  him.  I 
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It  is  almost  criminal  to  discover  that  he 
has  certain  abilities  as  an  artist,  encourage 
him  to  cultivate  these  talents,  and  then  find 
that  the  unemployed  rolls  are  filled  with 
good  artists  who  simply  can’t  get  work. 

It  is  childishly  simple  to  find  out  what  a 
boy  or  girl  thinks  he  wants,  even  to  discover 
a  certain  ability  along  the  lines  of  his  wishes. 
But  how  good  must  he  be  before  we  encour¬ 
age  him  to  consider  violin  playing  as  a  pro¬ 
fession?  The  answer  is,  ’’Not  good,  but 
perfect,” 

The  student  is  very  sane.  He  may  not  like 
the  picture  you  paint,  but  it  adds  up.  He 
may  have  to  be  convinced  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  that  you  are  right,  but  it  helps  immense- 

Occupational 

SCIENCE  Research  Associates — a  non¬ 
profit  research  organization  —  recently 
launched  the  first  practical  attempt  on  a 
nation-wide  scale  to  disseminate  accurate  and 
usable  occupational  information  for  young 
people.  Plans  for  the  present  year  include  a 
survey  of  vocational  trends  and  vocational 
opportunities  for  youth  in  the  country’s  ma¬ 
jor  occupations. 

Science  Research  Associates  offer  their  Vo¬ 
cational  Advisory  System  on  a  threefold  ba¬ 
sis;  namely.  Plan  A — Master  System;  Plan 
B — Standard  System;  and  Plan  C — Mini¬ 
mum  System.  Each  plan  includes  copies  of 
their  monthly  publications  —  Vocational 
Trends,  Research  Monograph,  Biblio graphi¬ 
cal  Guide,  and  Reprint  Service,  and  a  set  of 
Basic  Plans  and  Outlines  for  Community 
Participation,  which  is  published  quarterly. 

Each  of  these  plans  also  includes  unlimit¬ 
ed  use  of  their  Research  Department  and  the 
use,  by  arrangement,  of  their  Speakers’  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  plans  differ  only  in  the  number 
of  copies  of  each  of  the  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  included  in  the  service. 

Plan  A,  which  costs  $35,  is  recommended 
for  larger  schools  and  organizations;  also 
for  smaller  groups  where  comprehensive  vo¬ 
cational  programs  are  carried  on. 

Plan  B,  which  costs  $25,  is  recommended 
for  medium-sized  sch(X)ls  and  organizations. 
Plan  C,  which  costs  SI 7. 50,  is  recom- 


ly  to  have  that  picture  at  the  back  of  his 
mind.  The  slow  erosive  process  of  common 
sense  will  win  if  he  only  knows  what  the 
score  is.  Otherwise  continued  rebuffs  will 
only  lead  to  confusion,  discouragement,  and 
failure. 

Of  course,  you  can  quote  the  exceptions. 
So  can  I.  Plenty  of  them.  They  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  Unfortunately  your  average 
student  will  always  measure  himself  against 
this  exception.  Jones,  only  five  years  older, 
has  his  own  orchestra;  or  Smith,  just  his  own 
age,  is  working  in  South  America;  obviously 
he  can  do  the  same.  Obviously,  he  can’t,  but 
that’s  another  story. 

Information 

mended  for  schools,  organizations,  and  li¬ 
braries  where  one  copy  of  each  feature  is  suf  • 
ficient. 

The  first  issue  of  Vocational  Trends  is 
attractive  in  format,  reads  with  interest,  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  practically  instructive. 
Typical  of  the  contents  are  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles:  "Where  People  Find  Work,”  "Light¬ 
ing  Adviser — A  New  Career  for  Women,” 
"Government  on  a  Business  Basis.” 

Headquarters  of  Science  Research  Associ¬ 
ates  are  at  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois.  Mr.  Lyle  M.  Spencer  is  Di¬ 
rector.  The  personnel  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  permanent  staff  are  authorities  in 
their  respective  fields. 

Science  Research  Associates  meet  a  felt 
need  for  practical  occupational  information. 

ANCE  CHERRY,  of  the  Strang  (Okla¬ 
homa)  High  School,  suggests  that  high 
school  students  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  more  about  the  various  voca¬ 
tions,  so  that  each  one  may  learn  enough 
about  the  fundamentals  of  many  vocations 
to  enable  him  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
in  selecting  the  one  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted. 

Mr.  Cherry  suggests  that  a  collection  of 
suitable  material  be  turned  over  to  a  faculty 
member  or  committee  and  that  the  results 
obtained  will  be  well  worth  the  time  and 
expense  involved. 
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Developing  Vocational 
Competency  in  Business 


HARVEY  A.  ANDRUSS 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  best  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  can  hope  to  do  is  to  train 
apt  apprentices  for  business.  Although 
there  are  many  varied  opinions  regarding 
what  a  modern  system  of  business  education 
should  include,  one  fact  still  remains;  that 
no  type  of  vocational  training  can  sundve 
without  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 

Ever)'  individual  must  serve  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  before  he  can  become  a  full-fledged 
worker  in  the  business  world.  The  condi¬ 
tions  that  surround  the  transition  from  the 
classroom  to  the  business  office  or  store  may 
be  organized  and  governed  by  the  school  or 
by  business  or  by  a  combination  of  these  two 
institutions,  but  they  must  be  made  under¬ 
standable  to  the  student. 

Although  the  apprenticeship  system  has 
ceased  to  be  the  sole  means  of  training  for 
vocations  in  business,  education  for  business 
must  include  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  vocational  competency  in  a  practical 
situation. 

A  Kind  of  Vocational  Education 

Business  education  occupies  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  broad  field  of  so-called  vocational 
education. 

Socially  desirable  types  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  encouraged  by  state  and 
national  subsidies,  and  the  tendency  has  been 
to  substitute  the  school  for  the  farm,  the 
shop,  and  the  home  in  learning  farming, 
mechanics,  and  homemaking.  When  the  na¬ 
tional  government  sought  to  raise  the  level 
of  farming  to  scientific  agriculture,  car¬ 
pentry  to  wood  handicraft,  and  housekeeping 
to  homemaking,  it  did  so  by  offering  to 
spend  a  dollar  if  the  states  affected  would 


contribute  a  like  amount.  The  expenditure 
of  government  funds  is  usually  attended  by 
government  control  and  direction. 

The  George-Deen  Act  has  made  available 
more  federal  aid  for  states  developing  pro 
grams  in  distributive  occupations.  In  the  fey^  j 
states  where  business  education  programs  for  | 
the  full-time  students  of  the  public  day  high  ‘ 
schools  have  been  in  the  hands  of  respon¬ 
sible  officials,  these  additional  supervisory 
and  administrative  directors  of  distributive 
occupations  will  be  welcomed.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  the  temptation,  however,  for  state  de 
partments  of  education  to  use  federal  funds 
to  add  to  their  staffs  persons  who  by  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  interest,  and  breadth  of 
vision  are  unfitted  to  direct  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  education  program.  The  use  of  federal 
funds  to  pay  the  salary  of  one  person  to 
direct  the  development  of  distributive  occu¬ 
pations  requires  that  the  appointee  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  particular  field.  If  the 
administration  of  all  business  education  is 
then  delegated  to  him  on  the  pretext  that  the 
states  pay  a  part  of  his  salary,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  such  a  policy  is  questionable  and  its 
results  are  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  absence  of  federal  subsidies  for  and 
control  of  business  education  in  our  public 
high  sch(K>ls  has  an  historical  explanation. 
Where  some  private  agency  has  intervened 
to  prove  that  the  school  can  supplant  or 
shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  the 
payment  of  federal  tax  moneys  has  not  been 
necessary.  This  seems  to  be  the  situation  in 
business  education. 

The  battle  between  the  apprenticeship 
system  and  the  private  business  schools  was 
fought  and  won  long  before  our  federally 
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system  of  vocational  education 
(.ame  into  being.  We  owe  much  to  the  early 
business  colleges,  privately  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  for  profit.  These  private  schools  proved 
to  prospective  employers  that  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  could  be  shortened  when  the 
student  had  received  previous  instruction  in 
typing,  bookkeeping,  and  shorthand. 

Gradually,  the  public  school  adopted  the 
curriculum,  textbooks,  and  methods  of  the 
business  colleges,  and  turned  to  the  same 
source  for  teachers.  Payers  of  local  taxes 
were  found  to  be  willing  to  support  this  type 
of  vocational  education.  As  the  communities 
and  the  states  were  already  supporting  com¬ 
mercial  education,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  federal  government  to  subsidize  it. 

Today,  the  full-time  day  high  school  sup¬ 
ported  by  state  or  local  tax  moneys  has  no 
daim  on  any  national  group  for  subsidized 
support  and  administrative  aid  or  super¬ 
vision.  For  that  matter,  there  are  few  states 
in  the  Union  that  have  persons  in  their  de¬ 
partments  of  public  instruction  or  education 
who  act  as  directors  of  business  education  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

Apprenticeship  Opportunity  Necessary 

Business  education  in  its  development  in 
schools  must  preserve  the  practical  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  office  and  store  that  character- 
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izes  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  gradual 
change  from  the  privately  owned  business 
college  to  a  department  in  the  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  high  school  and  now  to  the  position 
of  offering  courses  of  general  value  to  all 
high  school  students  has  meant  that  the  de¬ 
sirable  phases  of  apprenticeship  opportunity 
have  been  left  to  molder  with  the  other  so- 
called  antiquated  educational  processes.  The 
school  must  set  up  opportunities  for  appren¬ 
ticeship  practice  if  vocational  competency  is 
to  result  and  if  the  best  features  of  business 
instruction  are  to  be  preserved. 

The  outline  on  this  page  shows  the  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  vocational  competency. 

Three  Levels  of  Vocational  Competency 

The  three  levels  of  vocational  competency 
may  be  described  as  presentation  level,  per¬ 
formance  level,  and  practice  level. 


Levels  of  Vocational  Competency 


Levels 


Presentation 


Performance 


Practice 


Areas  of  Concentration  with  Some 


1 

Recording 

Communicating 

School:  Class¬ 
room  group 

Teacher  and  | 

Student 

Exercises  and 

short  problems 

Dictation  with 
oral  or  hand¬ 
written  trans¬ 
cription 

School:  Indi¬ 
vidual  instruc¬ 
tion 

Student,  with 
help  of  teacher 

long  problems 
and  practice 
sets 

Dictation  with 
typewritten 
transcription 

Business  office  or 
store,  etc. 

Employer  and 
employee 

Clerical  practice: 
Filing 
Machines 
Connected 
routines 

Sit  nogf  aphic 
practice: 
Filing 
Machines 
Connected 
routines 

[Question  and 
answer  discus- 


jSales  talks  and 
dramatization^- 


Store  practice: 
Filing 

Stock  stora  Vt 
and  display 
Machines 
Connected 
routines 
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'ihc  prtstfilal/on  level  may  take  place  in 
the  school  where  the  relation  of  the  teacher 
and  student  is  found  in  an  ordinary’  class¬ 
room  situation.  During  the  presentation  lev¬ 
el,  the  student  is  taught  the  principles  that 
are  used  in  the  recording,  communicating, 
and  distributing  activities  of  business.  These 
principles  must  be  put  into  effect  in  a  simu¬ 
lated  situation. 

On  the  perjormance  level,  the  principles 
must  be  applied  on  an  individual  basis.  The 
student  begins  with  individual  problems  and 
projects  and  calls  on  the  teacher  for  help  or 
counsel  when  necessar).  Actual  recording, 
transcription,  and  selling  done  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  comprises  the  second  or 
perjormance  level  of  vocational  levels  of 
competency. 

Provision  must  be  made  under  the  roof  of 
the  school  to  approximate  those  situations 
encountered  in  business.  Record  keeping  for 
school  activities,  the  writing  of  school  com¬ 
munications,  and  the  sale  of  goods  spon¬ 
sored  by  extracurricular  clubs  offer  opportu¬ 
nities  for  performing  actual  business  trans¬ 
actions  growing  out  of  situations  experienced 
by  the  prospective  apprentice. 

The  Final  Link 

The  most  important  step  in  vocational 
education  is  the  linking  of  the  school  as  an 
institution  with  the  office,  shop,  factory,  or 
store  where  the  apprentice  is  to  practice  what 
he  has  previously  learned.  This  is  the  third 
or  practice  level  of  vocational  competency. 
It  involves  putting  the  student  in  the  place 
of  an  employee  and  substitutes  the  employer 
for  the  teacher. 

This  practice  cannot  be  carried  on  within 
the  classrooms  of  a  school  but  must  take 
place  in  a  business  office  or  store.  The  actual 
apprenticeship  takes  place  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  school  and  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  those  business  workers 
whose  duties  the  young  apprentice  is  to  learn. 

A  Successful  Plan 

One  of  the  most  successful  ways  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  training  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  level  of  vocational  competency  is  known 
as  the  co-operative  plan.  Students  are  ex¬ 
cused  from  school  for  a  part  of  the  day  or 
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for  .1  period  of  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  perform  the  actual  duties  of  a  business  | 
worker  in  a  business  situation,  .subject  to  the  j 
general  direction  of  a  responsible  school  au¬ 
thority  in  the  person  of  a  co-ordinator. 

Unless  an  opportunity  for  actual  business 
practice  can  be  afforded  students  before  the) 
enter  the  ranks  as  salaried  business  workers.  > 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  can  call  train-  ■ 
ing  on  the  presentation  and  perforinanct  ^ 
levels  vocational  business  education.  Unless 
the  school  bridges  the  gap  between  the  class¬ 
room  and  the  office  and  store,  it  does  not 
carry  the  learner  or  apprentice  to  the  point  1 
where  we  can  rightfully  term  him  "voca- ' 
tionally  competent."  j 

Areas  of  Concentration 
Business  has  many  functions,  and  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  divide  it  into  groups 
that  will  be  generally  accepted.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  illustrating  the  diversity  of  business 
activities,  there  are  at  least  three  areas  of 
concentration:  the  recording  area,  the  com- 
ninnicating  area,  and  the  distributing  area. 

Among  those  specializing  in  recording  are 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  accountants, 
and  those  who  make  business  records  with 
pen  and  ink  or  machines.  | 

1  hose  who  concentrate  their  activities  in  | 
the  connuunicating  areas  are  typists,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  dictation-machine  operators  or  sten- 
otypists,  file  clerks,  and  all  who  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  composition,  writing, 
filing,  or  distribution  of  letters,  inter-office  j 
memorandums,  and  telephone  or  telegraph  " 
messages.  I 

The  distributing  area  of  concentration  in- 
solves  buying,  selling  through  personal  soli-  I 
citation  or  by  mail,  storage,  shipping,  or  any  |? 
other  activity  involved  in  the  exchange  of  ^ 
goods  and  services.  | 

Schools  and  Apprenticeship  Opportunit’ui  ^ 
Unless  educational  institutions  can  provide  f 
an  opportunity,  in  co-operation  with  busi-  | 
ness,  for  apprentices  to  observe,  explore,  and  | 
perform  the  duties  of  actual  business  work-  f 
ers,  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the  tax-  j 
payers'  money  and  students’  time  in  prepar- 1 
ing  them  to  make  a  living  in  the  world  of  j 
business  cannot  be  justified.  ^ 
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j|  rT^HH  student  is  disposed  to  respect  the 
r  I  opinion  of  a  man  making  even  a  mod- 

1-^  erate  success  in  business,  and  to  regard 
his  teacher  of  business  English  as  a  mere 
theorist  who  cries,  "Otf  with  his  head !  ” 
whenever  he  hears  a  misplaced  modifier.  In 
my  course  in  business  English,  1  often  call 
in  the  experts  to  assist  me. 

iThe  first  assignment  is  an  actual  business 
letter  to  be  written  and  mailed.  This  letter 
may  be  an  inquiry,  an  order,  a  complaint, 

I  even  a  "fan”  letter.  The  only  provisos  are 

ithat  it  shall  be  bona  fide,  that  it  shall  be  sent 
to.someone  at  a  distance  with  w  hom  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  personally  acquainted,  and  that  it 
call  for  a  personal  answer.  If  the  student 
receives  a  form  letter  in  reply,  he  must  w  rite 
again  until  he  does  elicit  the  personal  re¬ 
sponse. 

'  The  student  gives  me  a  carbon  of  his  let- 
'  ter,  which  I  keep  until  the  answer  comes. 

Then  I  return  both  to  him.  Then,  toward 
I  the  end  of  the  semester,  he  gives  me  a  writ¬ 
ten  analysis  of  his  letter  and  of  the  reply. 
Some  of  the  results  are  remarkably  interest- 
■  I  ing- 

’  For  example,  when  a  student  wrote  to  in- 
■  quire  about  novelties  suitable  for  selling  at 
'  a  homecoming  celebration,  and  the  firm  re¬ 
plied,  "We  are  sorry,  but  we  can’t  make  out 
just  what  you  want  to  know  ,”  that  criticism 
was  worth  more  than  an  hour’s  lecture  on 
^  clearness. 

I  Another  interesting  case  was  that  of  the 
;  youth  who  wrote  an  oil  company  for  some 
II  information  about  its  bookkeeping  system 
j  and  received  an  application  blank  in  answer; 

in  his  analysis,  he  wrote,  "I  saw  right  then 
j  that  I  didn’t  know’  anything  about  writing 
,  letters.” 

[.  \  Once  a  brash  youth  sent  a  letter  to  the 
[.  I  dean  of  one  division  of  our  own  college  and 
)f  I  had  in  reply  a  letter  teeming  with  jargon. 
I  The  student  gleefully  commented  upon  every 


error — much  to  my  embarrassment.  I  learned 
my  lesson,  however,  and  forthwith  made  the 
stipulation  that  the  letters  must  go  to  some 
one  at  a  distance. 

When  the  work  is  well  under  way,  I  have 
the  students  write  two  or  three  letters  that 
are  graded  by  local  businessmen.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  a  motion-picture  theatre  is  glad  to 
comment  upon  letters  written  about  pictures 
that  may  take  a  bit  of  "selling”  (and  to  sup¬ 
ply  passes  for  the  six  or  eight  best  letters 
submitted).  A  jeweler  or  a  dealer  in  office 
supplies  will  rank  letters  designed  to  sell 
watches  or  typewriters  for  Christmas  or 
graduation  gifts.  The  adjustment  manager 
of  a  department -store  comments  helpfully 
upon  letters  of  the  sort  he  writes  every  day. 
An  automobile  salesman  makes  pungent  ob¬ 
servations  on  letters  designed  to  sell  used 
cars.  Perhaps  a  professor  in  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  college  asks  for  help  in  com¬ 
posing  a  questionnaire  and  the  letter  that 
is  to  be  sent  with  it. 

I  grade  the  carbon  copies  in  the  usual  way 
and  return  them  to  the  students  before  see¬ 
ing  the  comments  of  the  businessman.  Often 
the  letter  the  businessman  ranks  first  has 
been  given  an  F  by  me,  who  am  first  of  all 
an  English  teacher  with  decided  prejudices 
about  misspelled  words,  comma  faults,  and 
pronoun  agreements.  When  this  happens,  I 
am  secretly  delighted,  for  it  saves  the  pride 
of  the  student  who  may  be  "long”  on  per¬ 
sonality  though  "short”  on  syntax.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  grade  I  give  is  the  one  that  goes 
down  in  the  book! 

What  the  businessman  does  is  to  comment 
briefly  upon  each  letter.  "This  is  a  sales 
letter,  not  a  weather  report”;  "The  public 
won’t  swallow  'stupendous’  any  more”; 
"That  argument  ought  to  get  him”;  "Don’t 
tell  him  what  the  machine  won’t  do”; 
"You’ll  make  him  want  to  walk  to  work, 
too,”  and  so  forth.  The  businessman  soon 
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gets  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  he 
thoroughly  enjoys  it;  the  students  are  en¬ 
thusiastic,  too. 

To  be  sure,  the  businessman  may  know 
little  more  about  writing  letters  than  the  stu¬ 
dents;  he  may  not  have  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and,  like  the  man  in  the  George  Ade 
fable,  he  may  think  psychology'  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  fish.  Nevertheless,  if  he 
sells  goods  each  day,  or  deals  tactfully  with 
fractious  customers,  he  is  worth  hearing 
when  practical  problems  are  concerned. 

One  man,  after  reading  a  group  of  letters, 
enrolled  in  a  night  course  in  business  Eng¬ 
lish  !  Another  has  bought  several  letters 
from  students.  A  student  came  to  me  one 
day  and  blushingly  confessed  that  he  had 
just  sold  for  $7.50  a  letter  he  had  written. 
”I  don’t  think  you’ll  consider  it  a  very  good 
letter,”  he  said  apologetically  as  he  proffered 
it  to  me  for  criticism;  and  1  replied,  "If  you 
can  sell  that  letter  for  $7.50,  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  least  what  I  think  about  it!” 

Besides  its  more  obvious  value,  this  plan 
has  certain  other  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  since  most  of  our  assignments  are 
made  and  written  in  class,  the  student  has 
little  time  to  give  to  word  choice  and  other 
style  effects.  The  letter  he  writes  outside 
class  must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  he  can 
make  it.  Furthermore,  he  is  graded  on  style 
and  appearance — two  qualities  that  must  suf¬ 
fer  some  neglect  in  the  classroom  letter.  And 
woe  be  unto  him  if  he  misspells  a  word  in 
a  letter  written  outside  of  class:  it  auto¬ 
matically  brings  an  F.  The  students  consider 
that  policy  unnecessarily  severe,  but  it’s 
amazing  how  spelling  improves! 

Of  course  the  plan  must  be  handled  with 
discretion.  It  might  not  work  at  all  in  a 
large  city,  and  even  in  our  town  of  30,000 
I  am  careful  not  to  go  too  often  to  the  same 
merchant,  nor  to  give  him  too  many  letters 
at  one  time.  I  have  never  approached  a  busi¬ 
nessman  on  the  subject,  however,  who  did 
not  respond  graciously  and  insist  afterward 
that  he  had  enjoyed  seeing  the  letters. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment,  however,  that 
the  plan  saves  the  instructor  any  work!  It 
involves  more  effort  than  the  usual  routine. 
Yet  I  feel  that  the  benefit  to  the  students 


and  the  interest  it  arouses  in  them  make  the  | 
plan  truly  worth  while. 

Editorial  Comment 

ON’T  you  envy  Miss  Horn’s  pupils? 
She  certainly  gives  them  "precise  prac¬ 
tice  in  a  life  situation” !  But  as  we  read  the 
article  we  noticed  traces  of  a  difficulty  that 
always  annoys  English  teachers — what  to  do 
with  the  business  letter  or  other  written  com¬ 
position  that  contains  brilliant  ideas  cleverly 
but  ungrammatically  expressed. 

In  one  place,  Miss  Horn  says  that  in  her 
grade  book  she  puts  her  own  estimate  of  the  | 
work  rather  than  the  estimate  of  the  busi¬ 
nessman.  Yet  in  another  place,  she  tells  the 
boy  that  if  he  can  sell  his  letter  for  $7.50, 
it  makes  no  difference  what  she  thinks  of  it. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  a  fair 
grade  for  written  English  work  under  such 
circumstances,  the  difficulty  is  doubled  when 
the  pupil  happens  to  be  in  a  secretarial 
course.  Often  the  clever  but  careless  writer 
will  be  getting  A  in  English  on  the  strength 
of  his  cleverness  but  will  be  failing  in  tran¬ 
scription  because  of  his  carelessness.  When 
the  transcription  teacher  remonstrates  about 
his  careless  English,  his  unanswerable  reply 
is  that  he  is  already  getting  A  in  English — 
"What  more  do  you  want?” 

One  answer  to  this  is  to  give  the  pupils 
a  double  grade,  one  part  of  the  grade  for  the 
content  of  the  written  work  and  the  other 
part  of  the  grade  for  the  technical  accuraq 
of  the  English.  Thus  a  grade  of  A-F  would 
mean  that  the  student  had  earned  an  A  for  a 
clever  business  letter  but  had  been  given  an 
F  because  of  misspellings  or  careless  punc¬ 
tuation  or  faulty  sentence  structure.  This 
gives  the  pupil  his  due  for  cleverness  but  em¬ 
phasizes  to  him  the  necessity  for  more  work 
on  the  technical  points  of  English.  It  also 
helps  the  transcription  teacher  to  persuade 
the  pupil  that  something  must  be  done  about 
English  if  he  is  to  become  a  secretary. 

Every  teacher  of  business  correspondence 
could  profitably  follow  Miss  Horn’s  excel¬ 
lent  plan,  which  not  only  benefits  the  pupils 
but  helps  us  to  "sell”  commercial  education 
to  the  business  community. — L.A.L. 
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In  Word  Division  for  Typists 
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The  letter  q  must  not  be  separated 
from  u,  which  invariably  follows  it.” 
Thus  reads  one  of  the  rules  in  a  recent 
book  on  transcription.  Yet  in  various  dic¬ 
tionaries  you  will  find  antiq-uity,  liq-uid, 
liq-ue-fy,  etc.  So,  what  are  we  to  do.^ 

I  have  never  seen  this  particular  rule  out¬ 
side  this  particular  book ;  and,  of  course,  the 
dictionaries  give  pronunciation  and  division 
of  words  into  syllables,  not  recommended 
divisions  at  line  ends. 

What  difference  does  it  make  whether  or 
not  you  follow  this  rule.^  Who  made  this 
rule,  and  all  the  other  rules?  For  what  pur¬ 
pose  were  the  rules  for  word  division  made  ? 
What  should  we  do  about  the  whole  matter 
for  our  pupils?  What  part  does  the  diction¬ 
ary  play?  What  difference  does  an  "incor¬ 
rect”  word  division  make,  anyway? 

To  take  up  the  last  question  first,  let  me 
quote  from  a  letter  I  received  recently: 

I  learned  one  way  in  school,  but  we  use  an¬ 
other  one  here.  This  may  be  heresy,  but  I  think 
word  division  is  not  so  important  as  some  other 
things.  If  it  is,  why  don’t  stylebooks  and 
authorities  get  together  on  it?  It  l(H)ms  up,  how¬ 
ever,  as  something  big  in  commercial  training,  so 
I  hope  you  w'ill  lick  the  situation. 

As  I  have  long  wanted  to  tackle  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  felt  encouraged  to  try  to  please  my 
young  friend  and  "lick  the  situation.” 

I  recall  a  question  in  one  of  those  numer¬ 
ous  questionnaires  that,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  the  delight  of  teachers  who  were  earn¬ 
ing  college  credits.  This  item  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  addressed  to  businessmen:  "What  would 
you  do  if  your  stenographer  made  a  wrong 
division  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line.^” 
Some  businessmen  seemed  to  think  they 
would  have  the  stenographer  write  the  letter 
over,  since  they  regarded  the  error  as  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  misspelling.  Two  frank  and  hon¬ 
est  men  said  they  really  would  not  do  any¬ 


thing  at  all  about  it,  for  they  would  not 
know  a  wrong  division  if  they  saw  one. 

After  reading  a  large  number  of  authori¬ 
ties,  I  wonder  if  some  of  them  know  what 
it’s  all  about.  Certainly,  some  of  the  exam¬ 
ples  given  in  these  rules  are  not  found  in 
any  dictionary  I  have  ever  seen;  and  I  firmly 
maintain  that  we  should  teach  only  what  dic¬ 
tionaries  show,  for  after  all  they  are  the  only 
common  basis  you  can  expect  the  average^ 
stenographer  and  office  to  have. 

It  is  true  that  stylebooks  do  not  agree. 
There  are  four  different  bases  for  word  di¬ 
vision,  but  the  American  stenographer  does 
not  need  to  know  the  academic  reasons  that 
govern  their  application.  All  she  need  know 
is  that,  while  pronunciation  is  a  safe  guide, 
we  really  use  the  pronunciation  method  of 
division  with  a  sprinkling  of  word  division 
according  to  derivation.  Here  is  one  place 
where  the  ear,  and  not  the  eye,  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  visually  minded  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage;  for  example,  take  such  divisions 
as  knowl-edge,  proj-ect  (noun),  Wednes¬ 
day,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Who  Should  Teach  Word  Division 

Some  teachers  have  the  naive  idea  that 
word  division  is  well  taught — or  at  least 
should  be — by  the  English  teachers.  This 
topic  is  really  not  in  the  English  teachers’ 
province,  for  they,  in  presenting  their  sub¬ 
ject,  generally  deal  with  unreal  situations 
that  lack  necessity  or  purpose. 

Not  until  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the 
typewriter  or  the  printing  press  does  any  real 
necessity  for  knowing  how  to  divide  words 
arise.  With  pen  and  ink  the  pupil  can  con¬ 
dense,  expand,  or  send  his  words  up  hill  or 
down  dale.  So  here  is  one  phase  of  English 
training  that  is  squarely  our  responsibility 
as  teachers  of  typing  and  transcription.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  never  seen  any  pupils  who 
had  a  sensible  grasp  of  the  situation  before 
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they  took  up  the  topic  in  typing  class.  And, 

I  maintain,  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

How  Do  We  Teach  Word  Division? 

How  have  some  of  us  taught  word  di¬ 
vision?  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  every¬ 
body,  but  I  do  know  what  I  have  done  and 
what  some  others  are  doing.  An  observing 
teacher  recently  wrote  me  that  whenever  typ¬ 
ing  teachers  "talk  shop,”  this  topic  seems  to 
be  paramount;  that  some  despair  of  ever 
teaching  their  pupils  to  do  much  along  this 
line,  but  that  he  believes  in  giving  his  pupils 
as  many  rules  as  he  can  possibly  find. 

I  have  no  particular  fault  to  find  with 
most  of  these  rules — no  fault  except  that 
they  often  do  not  apply  to  typing,  and  that, 
as  stated,  they  show  no  basis  of  common 
sense.  After  all,  arbitrary  rules  are  just  so 
many  more  things  to  remember  (and  forget) 
because  the  rules  are  presented  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  reason  for  their  existence. 

Who  Made  the  Rules? 

The  rules  generally  given  pupils  are 
abridged  from  rules  found  in  stylebooks  or 
handbooks.  These  rules  do  not  apply  to  typ¬ 
ing — at  least,  they  were  not  primarily  in¬ 
tended  so  to  do.  Note  the  printing  office 
language  in  these  phrases  culled  from  these 
books.  (The  italics  are  rhine.) 

"The  dictionary  cannot  always  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  proofroom.” 

"To  many  compositors  .  . 

"For  this  reason  the  proofreaders  must  be 
constantly  on  the  watch.” 

"A  division  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  of 
a  left-hand  (or  even-numbered)  page  should 
be  avoided  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  uni¬ 
form  spacing.  The  last  word  on  a  right- 
hand  page  should  never  be  divided.” 

All  these  directions  are  in  a  book  entitled 
The  Secretary’s  Guide  to  Correct  Modern 
Usage, presumably  because  "she  must  not 
only  know  how  to  write  letters,  but,  in  many 
instances,  be  able  to  prepare  copy  for  the 
printer  and  read  proof.”* 

‘  Mawson,  C.  O.  Sylvester,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1930,  pages  42-54. 

*  Ibid.,  Preface. 


No  doubt  some  secretaries  will  have  to  I 
prepare  copy  for  the  printer,  but  nothing  is  j 
said,  I  want  you  to  observe  carefully,  that  | 
would  imply  even  faintly  that  these  rules  ’ 
might  not  apply  to  correspondence. 

The  Gregg  Writer,  in  February,  1919, 
contained  some  practical  suggestions  taken 
from  the  Manual  of  the  Plimpton  Press — a 
manual  intended  solely  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  printing  business  and  not  for  busi¬ 
ness  letters.  The  l.C.S.  Stenographer’s 
Handbook  has  this: 

In  some  printing  offices  it  is  not  permissible  to 
divide  a  word  on  the  first  syllable  of  two  letters  ! 
— as,  re-member — except  in  narrow  measure  work; 
that  is,  composition  in  which  the  lines  are  narrow. 

By  following  this  practice  in  typewriting,  a 
stenographer  will  not  be  liable  to  criticism. 

With  the  exception  omitted,  but  with 
mention  of  its  being  a  printer’s  rule,  this  is 
the  rule  that  appears  in  most  sets  of  rules  for 
correct  word  division  that  are  given  to 
stenographers. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  one  can 
use  each  and  every  printing  rule  in  steno¬ 
graphic  work.  Even  newspaper  rules  in  this 
respect  do  not  agree  with  what  high-grade 
book  publishers  require.  The  problem  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  even  more  so  I 
for  the  stenographer. 

The  printer  must  make  his  right-hand 
margin  absolutely  even;  he  can  do  it  by 
"justifying” — putting  in  more  or  less  space 
between  every  word  in  a  line  so  as  to  make 
it  end  even  with  previous  lines.  The  stenog¬ 
rapher  must  make  his  right-hand  margin  ^ 
only  approximately  even,  and  he  cannot  "jus¬ 
tify”  except  by  rewriting;  that  is,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  all  subsequent  copies  of  the  same 
typed  matter,  by  varying  the  spacing  between 
words  to  absorb  the  inequalities  of  the  right- 
hand  margin.  Rewriting  is  done  only  with  * 
form  letters,  and  even  then  the  results  often  r 

f 

look  rather  crude. 

Some  Rules  for  Stenographers 
I  much  prefer  to  look  for  basic  principles 
rather  than  for  mere  rules  to  ^uide  us  in  any  " 
course  of  procedure.  So,  rules  for  word  di¬ 
vision  at  line  ends  should  be  made  for  the 
.  stenographer’s  help  in  making  an  attractive 
right-hand  margin.  If  we  must  divide  a 
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word  at  the  end  of  the  line,  then  that  di¬ 
vision  should  suggest  the  word ;  for  example, 
we  should  choose  re-arrange  in  preference 
to  rear-range,  re-adjust  to  read-just,  although 
this  division  violates  the  so-called  rule  quoted 
from  the  l.C.S.  Stenographer’s  Handbook. 

Instead  of  this  two  penny  rule,  I  ask  that 
we  find  the  basic  principle  involved.  It  is 
simply  this: 

Never  divide  a  word  at  line  ends,  if  you  can 
get  an  even-looking  line  without  such  a  division. 
But  if  you  must  divide,  divide  according  to  pro¬ 
nunciation.* 

Let  us  look  at  another  of  these  compila¬ 
tions  of  rules.  The  twenty-fourth  in  a  list 
approved  by  a  magazine  for  stenographers 
reads : 

Words  should  be  divided  according  to  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  not  according  to  derivation;  as, 
democ-racy,  knoul-edge,  stenog-rapher.  However, 
wherever  possible,  divide  according  to  both  mean¬ 
ing  and  derivation;  as,  semi-annual,  dis-pleasure, 
school-master. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  this  rule 
erroneously  implies  that  pronunciation  is 
synonymous  with  meaning;  at  any  rate,  the 
examples  are  well  chosen,  and  this  rule  is 
not  contradicted  in  another  instance  where 
consistency  is  maintained,  at  the  expense  of 
the  practice  of  all  dictionaries,  by  giving  the 
following  incorrect  divisions:  fa-cing,  ev't- 
den-cing. 

While  it  is  true  that  words  in  this  group 
(words  ending  in  silent  e,  which  is  dropped 
before  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
vowel)  are  divided  according  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  these  two  words,  and  some  others  that 
I  shall  mention  later,  really  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  dividing  according  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  combination  of  rule  and  ex¬ 
ception  that  generally  accepted  practice  fol¬ 
lows  in  this  country.  If  our  pupils  knew 
how  to  pronounce  skillfully  enough,  they 
would  have  little  trouble  with  the  rule  when¬ 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  divide  words  at  line 
ends. 

When  I  worked  in  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  a  railroad, 
one  of  the  head  clerks  in  the  auditor’s  office 
was  continually  asking  me,  when  I  orally 


‘There  are  a  few  exceptions,  which  will  be 
given  later. 


transmitted  my  chief’s  requests  for  figures, 
"For  what  purpose  does  your  boss  want  this 
information.^’’ 

He  asked  me  this  question  so  often  that 
I  finally  asked  him,  "What  difference  does 
it  make?  You’ve  got  to  give  him  the  info’’- 
mation  anyway.’’ 

"Yes,’’  he  replied,  "but  if  I  know  his  rea¬ 
son  for  wanting  the  information,  possibly 
I  can  give  him  a  more  intelligent  and  com¬ 
plete  reply.’’ 

So  it  is  with  word  division.  If  the  pupil 
knew  less  of  the  uhat  of  the  rules  and  more 
of  the  why  of  dividing  words,  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  more  attractive  looking  letters. 

Some  teachers  despair,  as  well  they  may, 
of  ever  getting  the  rules  across  so  that  they 
will  even  "stick” — not  to  mention  getting 
the  rules  intelligently  applied  if  they  "stick.” 
They  mentally  shrug  their  shoulders  and  re¬ 
sort  to  some  profound  way  of  impressing 
upon  their  pupils  the  necessity  for  looking 
up  words  in  the  dictionary,  little  realizing, 
probably,  that  the  dictionary  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  correct  divisions  at  line  ends — 
it  merely  gives  correct  syllabication  and 
pronunciation. 

One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
statement  that  ends  the  preceding  paragraph : 
i-de-a  is  what  you’ll  find  in  the  dictionary  as 
the  correct  syllabication,  but  this  word  would 
not  be  divided  at  the  end  of  any  line  of 
typing.  Despite  its  three  syllables,  no  di¬ 
vision  of  such  a  short  word  is  permissible. 
In  short,  while  it  is  true  that  words,  if  they 
are  to  be  divided,  must  be  divided  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  not  all  syllables  make 
equally  good  divisions. 

In  this  connection,  note  the  qualifying 
words  that  precede  some  rules.  In  addition 
to  never,  do  not,  such  hedging  is  indulged 
in  as,  "whenever  practicable,”  "as  a  rule,” 
"avoid,  if  possible,”  etc.  These  expressions 
mean  but  one  thing:  rules  that  start  off  in 
this  manner  are  not  inflexible,  but  merely 
statements  of  general  preference.  You  will 
find  that  even  a  "never”  becomes,  a  la  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan,  a  "well,  hardly  ever,” 
when  a  conflict  occurs  with  another  "never.” 

Not  being  physics  teachers,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  say  what  happens  when  an 
irresistible  force  meets  an  immovable  body. 
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but  we  should  know  what  to  do  when  these 
rules  for  word  division  conflict. 

Which  rule  goes  by  the  board  }  Obviously, 
the  basic  principle  that  whatever  treatment 
makes  the  line  ends  look  more  attractive 


should  resolve  the  conflicts  and  take  the 
place  of  several  rules. 

I  shall  give  some  real  line-ending  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World. 


E.  C.  T.  A.  Will  Stress  Aid  for  Classroom  Teachers 


The  solution  of  the  classroom  teacher’s 
problems  will  be  stressed  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association’s  annual  convention,  to  be  held 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
April  5-8. 

Opportunity  will  be  provided  to  visit 
classes  in  the  New  York  City  schools  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Teachers  can  listen  to  talks  given  on  .the 
improvement  of  instruction  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  subjects  of  their  interest.  Talks  on  “Im¬ 
provement  of  Classroom  Teaching’’  are 
scheduled  in  the  following  subjects: 

Introduction  to  Business,  Business  Arith¬ 
metic,  Handwriting,  Bookkeeping,  Element¬ 
ary  Shorthand,  Dictation  and  Transcription, 
Typewriting,  Economics,  Business  Manage¬ 
ment,  Business  Law,  Office  Practice,  Retail¬ 
ing,  and  Salesmanship. 

After  the  formal  talks,  discussion  periods 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to 
present  special  problems  to  the  group  for 
comments  and  suggestions. 

The  general  chairman  for  the  convention 
is  Simon  J.  Jason,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Walton  High  School,  New  York  City.  Peter 
Agnew,  Instructor  in  Education,  New  York 
University,  is  in  charge  of  the  program. 

The  speakers  on  the  general  program  will 
be  Henry  C.  Morrison,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Chicago,  and  Hamden  L. 
Forkner,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Among  those  appearing  on  the  program 


of  the  section  meetings  will  be  W.  E.  Doug¬ 
las,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware; 
Edward  J.  Jennison,  Becker  College,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts;  John  G.  Kirk,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia; 
Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief,  Business  Education 
Bureau,  New  York  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation;  Katherine  Ross,  Boston  Clerial 
School,  Boston;  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  High  School,  Brooklyn;  R.  G. 
Walters,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  John  Tildsley,  Associate  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  (retired).  New  York  City, 
and  Irving  Raskin,  president  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  will  speak  at  the  opening 
meeting. 

The  social  side  will  not  be  neglected.  Old 
friendships  will  be  renewed  and  new  friend¬ 
ships  made.  The  annual  banquet  and  ball 
will  provide  a  most  pleasant  social  evening. 

For  those  interested  in  the  theater,  the  trip 
to  New  York  will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
see  favorite  plays  and  players. 

President  Harry  I.  Good,  the  executive  * 
board,  and  the  editorial  board  of  the  Year¬ 
book  have  planned  to  make  this  forty-second 
annual  convention  one  that  will  be  most  val¬ 
uable  to  all  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  business  education. 

Plan  now  to  be  there  and  receive  your 
share  of  professional  help. — Bernard  A.  i 
Shilt,  E.C.T.A.  Publicity  Chairman,  Buffalo,  I 
New  York. 


Illinois  State  Personality  Contest 


'^HE  annual  Illinois  State  Personality  Con- 
test  dates  have  been  set  for  March  25, 
April  1,  April  8.  The  contest  centers  will  be 
the  same  as  last  year:  Lake  College  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Waukegan;  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Peoria;  Moline  Business  College,  Moline, 


with  two  more  centers  to  be  announced  later. 

Illinois  high  school  commercial  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  entering  their  students  in  this 
contest  may  obtain  full  information  from 
L.  A.  Orr,  Grant  Community  High  School, 
Ingleside,  Illinois. 
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Field  Work  of  a  Teachers’  College 

EDGAR  C.  BYE 


Editor's  Note — In  this  article,  No.  6  of  our 
series  on  economic  geography,  Professor  Bye 
describes  field  work  at  the  college  level  where 
field  courses  receive  the  same  college  credit  as 
classroom  courses  requiring  similar  time  and 
preparation.  These  teacher-training  field  studies 
are  broad  and  varied  and  encourage  the  partici¬ 
pants  to  develop  suitable  field  work  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  may  teach. 

The  high  school  teacher  can  find  opportunities 
in  every  community  for  valuable  field  trips.  Ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  made  in  advance  by  the 
teacher  for  visits  to  a  wholesale  grocery  house, 
a  factory  of  moderate  size,  the  post  office,  a  tele¬ 
graph  office,  the  aboveground  works  of  a  coal 
mine,  park  conservatories,  a  farm,  a  stream  valley, 
a  Weather  Bureau  station,  a  stock  exchange,  a 
brokerage  house,  water  works,  and  many  other 
places.  Such  visits  reveal  to  students  an  organ¬ 
ized  plan  of  the  common,  everyday  activities  that 
make  up  our  complex,  modem  world. 

Two  or  three  field  trips  each  semester  add  much 
to  the  students’  firsthand,  interested  understanding 
of  their  home  community. 

— Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Series  Editor. 


The  real  subject  matter  of  education 
is  directed  experience.  Under  the 
stress  of  mass  education,  firsthand  ex¬ 
perience  is  apt  to  be  sacrificed  for  experience 
through  the  printed  word.  For  the  student, 
much  of  this  experience  through  the  printed 
word  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  experience  at 
all.  Instead,  it  often  becomes  only  the  mem¬ 
orization  and  repetition  of  meaningless 
words  and  phrases. 

Some  Problems  of  Field  Work 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  student 
to  have  firsthand  experience  with  everything 
he  learns  in  school.  But  there  are  many  ob¬ 
jects  that  can  be  brought  into  the  classroom 
from  the  world  outside;  and,  better  still, 
there  are  many  occasions  when  the  teacher 
can  take  the  class  into  the  outside  world. 
There  are  various  names  for  the  procedure 
of  taking  a  class  outside  the  school  to  see 
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and  to  experience,  but  it  is  generally  known 
as  field  work. 

After  ten  years  of  experience  in  field 
work,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  plan¬ 
ning  necessar)'  is  not  greater  than  for  other 
educational  procedures.  The  responsibility 
involved  in  field  trips  is  comparable  to  that 
encountered  in  athletic  contests,  laboratories, 
or  shops,  all  of  which  are  now  accepted  al¬ 
most  without  question. 

As  to  expense,  it  is  no  more  expensive  in 
terms  of  returns  on  the  investment  than  mass 
instruction  from  textbooks  in  a  classroom. 
In  other  words,  the  majority  of  the  students 
whom  I  know  to  have  taken  field  work  agree 
that  more  real  education,  in  proportion  to 
the  money  expended,  may  be  acquired  on  a 
field  trip  than  from  any  classroom  course. 
All  education  is  subsidized  in  one  way  or 
another;  spending  money,  therefore,  to  take 
the  school  into  the  community  for  firsthand 
experiences  is  similar  to  purchasing  labora¬ 
tory  and  shop  equipment  or  financing  ath¬ 
letic  contests. 

In  planning  field  trips,  the  teacher  should 
satisfy  himself  that  the  trip  is  worth  while. 
Efficient  organization  contributes  materially 
to  economy  of  time  and  cost.  Obviously, 
every  member  of  the  class  should  go  on  a 
field  trip  since  the  trip  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  class  work.  If  the  trip  is  financed  by  the 
school,  as  textbooks  and  other  equipment 
are  supplied,  well  and  good.  If  not,  the  class 
must  find  its  own  way  of  making  the  trip. 

Field  Study  Courses  at  Montclair 

Field  Studies  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  a 
bulletin  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  discusses  at  some  length 
the  problems  of  field  work  and  shows  w-hat 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  teacher  training 
through  field  work. 

In  teachers’  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
schools  of  education,  field  trips  usually  sup¬ 
plement  the  class  work.  Some  field  study 
courses  are  given  for  regular  college  credit. 

The  Field  Study  Courses  offered  at  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
are,  briefly,  as  follows; 

First,  there  is  a  course  entitled  "Field 
Studies  in  the  Metropolitan  Community,” 
which  is  given  on  Saturdays  during  both 


semesters  of  the  college  year  and  which  cat-  I 
ries  four  graduate  or  undergraduate  credits,  f 
This  course  consists  of  ten  field  trips  to  Nev 
York  City  and  northern  New  Jersey  and  five 
2-hour  lecture  and  discussion  periods.  'The  = 
field  studies  cover  the  historical  and  geo- 1 
graphical  background  of  the  region,  levels  f 
of  living,  foreign  peoples,  the  urban  Negro,  i 
municipal  government.  New  Jersey  institu-[ 
tions,  transportation  and  communication,  f 
working  conditions,  finance,  and  industry. 

Before  a  field  trip,  each  student  receives  | 
a  summary’  of  the  situation,  a  bibliography,  . 
and  a  set  of  problems.  At  the  end  of  the  t 
course,  he  hands  to  the  instructor  for  ex¬ 
amination  a  copy  of  his  field  notes  and  the 
illustrative  materials  that  he  has  collected, 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  seems  to  him  most 
useful  for  teaching  purposes. 

This  is  a  survey  course,  intended  to  en¬ 
large  the  student’s  horizon,  to  put  him  in  / 
touch  realistically  with  the  world  in  which  [ 
he  lives  and  teaches,  and  to  provide  him 
with  firsthand  materials  and  workable  tech¬ 
niques  for  teaching  current  problems.  The 
field  trips  usually  last  all  day  and  are  made 
in  a  chartered  bus.  The  transportation  cost 
to  the  student,  including  all  expenses  except 
meals,  is  $15  for  the  ten  all-day  trips. 

Second,  there  are  two  longer  courses,  giv¬ 
en  after  the'  summer  session  in  alternate 
years.  One  covers  New  England  and  French 
Canada,  and  the  other  covers  the  eastern 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  These  courses  emphasize 
the  geography,  history,  and  literature  of  the 
regions  visited.  Each  field  trip  lasts  ten  days 
and  yields  three  or  four  points  credit.  Field 
notes  are  handed  in  one  month  after  the 
end  of  the  trip.  The  cost  ranges  from  S?"* 
to  $85,  including  tuition  and  travel  expenses. 
Hotels  are  used  for  overnight  stops. 

Third,  there  is  the  coast-to-coast  field 
study  of  continental  United  States.  This 


♦  About  Edgar  C.  Bye:  Associate  professor  of 
social  studies  and  director  of  bureau  of  field 
studies,  Montclair  (N.  J.)  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege.  Degrees  from  Haverford  College  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Author  of  a  pub¬ 
lished  bibliography  and  several  booklets  about 
field  studies.  Conducted  Transcontinental  field 
trip  in  July  and  August,  1938. 
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♦  About  Dr.  Rtdgley,  Series 
Editor:  Profcswr  of  geog- 
^  raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni- 
le  versity.  Formerly  director  of 
y  geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France;  headed  the 
geography  department  of  Illi- 
),  nois  State  Normal  University. 

’  Fellow  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
u  Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  “outstand- 
^  ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.” 

study  was  undertaken  for  the  first  time  in 
July  and  August,  1938,  The  trip  lasted 
'  sixty-two  days  and  covered  more  than  12,- 
000  miles.  The  course  yielded  ten  credits 
’  and  cost  between  $500  and  $600,  depend- 
ing  upon  the  amount  the  student  spent  for 
meals  and  incidentals.  Two  members  of  the 
'  regular  college  staff  accompanied  this  group, 

H  Professor  Harley  P.  Milstead,  acting  as  geog¬ 
rapher  and  naturalist  (Professor  Milstead  is 
^  at  the  extreme  left  in  the  illustration  on  page 

*  457),  and  I  (extreme  right  in  illustration), 
as  instructor  in  American  history,  literature, 
and  the  social  sciences.  Each  student  was 
supplied  with  a  syllabus  and  bibliography. 

,  The  course  was  organi2ed  and  the  trip 
planned  so  that  the  regions  studied  pre- 
'  sented  an  integrated,  comprehensive  view  of 
^  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  was  an  orien¬ 
tation  or  survey  course,  revealing  the  size 
"  of  the  United  States,  its  resources,  its  in- 
’  dustries,  its  civilization,  the  responses  of  its 

*  1  people  to  their  varied  environments,  etc. 

The  following  route  was  covered: 

j  Montclair,  Gettysburg,  Winchester,  Natural 

Bridge,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Lexington, 

^  Hodgenville,  Mammoth  Cave,  Springfield  (Illi- 

5  nois),  Hannibal,  Lake  Ozark,  Wichita,  Dodge  City, 
5  Royal  Gorge,  Pike’s  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  National  Park,  Taos,  Santa  Fe,  Petrified 
,  Forest,  Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  and 
Zion  National  Parks,  Boulder  Dam,  Los  Angeles, 
IS  San  Diego,  Tijuana,  Santa  Barbara,  Sequoia 
National  Park,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Mon¬ 

ti 

d  I 

1-  i 

*  ^  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL 
,t  .  ^  Schools  Contest,  an  annual  event  now’  ap- 
d  I  preaching  its  seventh  birthday,  w'ill  be  held 

[■  this  year  at  the  New'  York  World’s  Fair,  on 
-  I  June  27-28.  The  contest  has  previously  been 
held  in  Chicago. 


terey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Reno,  Redwfood  Empire,  Crater  Lake,  Portland,  Mt. 
Rainier,  Seattle,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Spokane, 
Butte,  Yellow'stone  National  Park,  Pocatello,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Rawlins,  Casper,  Black  Hills,  Madison, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto,  and  Niagara  Falls. 

Objectives  of  Field  Studies 

Courses  for  field  studies  are  planned  and 
administered  as  part  of  the  teacher-training 
program  of  the  College,  The  training  ot 
intelligent,  socially  minded  teachers,  familiar 
with  real  situations  and  capable  of  analyzing 
them,  is  prerequisite  to  the  training  of  ef¬ 
ficient  and  well-rounded  students  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

Unless  teachers  have  a  factual  knowledge 
of  the  community,  an  understanding  of  com¬ 
munity  relationships,  an  objective  point  of 
view,  an  ability  to  generalize  accurately  from 
observation,  and  the  habit  of  participation 
in  community  life;  unless  they  have  a  broad 
national  point  of  view,  an  integrated,  com¬ 
prehensive  conception  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
can  implant  these  objectives  in  the  lives  of 
their  students.  Teachers  with  both  vision 
and  technical  training  are  essential  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  right  sort  of  educational 
program.  Otherwise,  whatever  the  current 
educational  philosophy  may  be,  there  will 
be  a  great  disparity  between  what  is  said 
about  education  and  what  is  actually  done 
in  the  schools. 

The  establishment  of  field  study  courses 
at  Montclair  is  a  response  to  a  felt  need. 
They  demonstrate  to  prospective  teachers, 
teachers  in  service,  and  administrators  that 
the  true  subject  matter  of  education  consists 
not  only  of  words  in  books,  but  also  of  first¬ 
hand,  directed  experience  with  real  things 
and  real  people;  that  is,  training  in  the  use 
of  community  and  national  resources  for 
educational  purposes. 


Further  details  will  be  published  later. 
Meanw'hile,  information,  rules;  and  the  proper 
entry  forms  may  be  obtained  on  request  by 
addressing  an  inquiry  to  W.  C.  Maxwell, 
contest  manager,  Hinsdale  High  School,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Illinois. 
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No.  5 — Personal  Equipment  of  the  Supervisor 

Snoopervisor,  Whoopervisor, 
Or  Supervisor 

M.  B.  KENWOOD 

Central  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  /. 


WHAT,  specifically,  are  some  of  the 
necessary  personal  attributes  of  a 
successful  supervisor? 

Asked  to  discuss  this  question  before  the 
National  Education  Association,  Professor 
Crabtree^  found  there  was  no  literature  what¬ 
ever  upon  the  subject.  He  wrote  to  promi¬ 
nent  educators,  therefore,  in  order  to  gather 
data,  suggesting  that  the  educators  render 
their  opinions  “hot  off  the  griddle.”  The 
replies  still  constitute  the  outstanding  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Hanus  Says — 

The  views  of  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard 
University,  were  given  in  detail: 

Personality  won’t  count  for  much  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  asset,  unless  the  supervisor  is  well  equipped 
for  his  work  by  training  and  experience. 

Given  the  professional  resources  that  training 
and  experience  supply — that  is,  given  a  clearly 
defined  educational  policy  and  an  equally  well- 
thought-out  administrative  policy — personality  is 
the  chief  element  in  successful  supervision.  Some 
of  the  elements  of  this  personality  that  count  most 
and  that  every  supervising  officer  can  cultivate  are: 
tireless  industry  in  all  the  activities  of  his  office; 
an  even  temper;  the  ability  to  see  the  point  of 
view  of  any  teacher  or  parent,  no  matter  how 
mistaken  it  may  be;  the  spirit  of  helpfulness,  that 
is,  the  fixed  determirution  to  see  things  as  they 
are  and  to  take  well-considered  steps  to  remedy 
defects  of  all  sorts. 

The  approval  of  merit  is  no  less  a  part  of  this 
spirit  than  the  disapproval  of  defects,  but  too  fre¬ 
quent  expression  of  approval  cheapens  it  and  may 
cause  deterioration  of  effort  in  both  teacher  and 
supervisor. 

Tact — the  ability  to  say  and  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time  in  the  right  way,  whether  praise 
or  blame  is  involved — is  important.  So  is  the 


‘  Oabtree,  J.  W.,  "Personality  in  Supervision," 
N.E.A.  Proceedings,  1915,  pp.  516-519. 


ability  to  refrain  from  commenting  by  word  or 
act  when  either  is  untimely.  This  restraint  should 
never  degenerate  into  evasiveness — one  of  the 
worst  sins  of  inefficient  supervisors.  Hence  courage 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  helpful¬ 
ness;  the  intention  to  lead  in  co-operation,  not  to 
dominate  by  authority,  both  within  and  without 
the  school  system. 

Of  course,  the  list  of  these  things  is  endless, 
and  commonplace  enough  they  seem  after  they  are 
written  down. 

Although  Dr.  Hanus  believes  that  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  should  be  placed  ahead 
of  personality,  he  has  made  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  desirable  personality  traits. 

L.  D.  Harvey’s  Views 
Another  great  thinker,  L.  D.  Harvey,  of 
Stout  Institute,  gave  his  views  as  follows:  | 

The  thing  that  has  always  impressed  me  most 
in  the  people  who  have  taught  me  in  school  and 
in  the  teachers  working  under  my  supervision  is 
the  sympathetic  qualities  of  the  individual’s  nature, 
his  ability  to  see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual  being  taught,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  attitude  of  the  student — sympathy  for  him 
because  of  conditions  that  produced  the  wrong 
attitude. 

Another  quality  that  has  always  appealed  to  me 
is  not  strictly  an  element  of  personality,  but  of 
knowledge.  I  mean  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  he  is  to  teach,  of  the  individuals  he  is 
teaching,  and  how  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the 
needs  of  his  pupils.  'These  are  elements  which 
affect  the  teacher’s  influence  on  the  pupils,  and  I 
suspect  the  pupil  in  some  way  allies  them  pretty 
closely  with  the  personality'  of  the  teacher. 

A  third  element  is  absolute  honesty,  not  only 
with  himself  but  in  his  relations  with  others. 
Allied  closely  with  this  is  the  fairness  of  the 
teacher,  in  which  he  treats  the  pupil  like  an 
equal,  or  at  any  rate  believes  that  the  pupil  is 
entitled  to  as  fair  dealing  as  an  equal.  I  suspect 
too  many  of  us  in  the  teaching  profession  some¬ 
times  deal  with  pupils  in  a  way  that  we  would 
not  attempt  with  our  peers. 
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Another  element  in  the  personality  of  the 
supervisor  is  candor.  He  must  be  able  to  see  the 
good  qualities  of  the  teacher  and  the  bad  qualities. 
He  must  not  hesitate  to  tell  teachers  frankly  and 
clearly  just  what  he  thinks  is  lacking  and  what 
ought  to  be  modified.  The  qualities  of  honesty, 
candor,  and  sympathy  that  I  have  suggested  as 
desirable  for  the  teacher  are  just  as  desirable  for 
the  supervisor,  because  in  so  far  as  his  work  is 
constructive,  it  is  the  work  of  the  teacher.  A 
supervisor  must  have  a  personality  broad  enough 
not  to  be  rufiBed  by  little  displays  of  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  person  criticized,  and  well  bal¬ 
anced  enough  not  to  be  affected  by  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  who  has  been  complimented  for  his 
work. 

A  supervisor  must  have  an  enthusiasm  bom  of 
knowledge  and  a  consciousness  of  ability  in  the 
use  of  that  knowledge  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  supervisor.  He  must  realize  that  his 
duty  is  not  to  detect  and  get  rid  of  a  poor  teacher 
so  much  as  it  is  to  help  poor  teachers  to  become 
good  teachers,  and  if  that  is  impossible,  to  get  rid 
of  them  as  easily  as  possible.  The  supervisor 
must  have  the  characteristics  and  bearing  of  a 
gentleman  (or  lady,  as  the  case  may  be). 

Harvey’s  touch  of  philosophy  and  analysis 
of  the  subject  is  indeed  excellent. 

By  W.  O.  Thompson 
Here  is  another  brief,  pointed  analysis  of 
personality  in  supervision,  by  W.  O.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  the  University  of  Ohio: 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  first  quality  is 
genuineness.  This  eliminates  affectation,  assump¬ 
tion  of  fancied  authority,  and  any  effort  at  patron¬ 
izing. 

A  second  quality  is  quick  appreciation  of  merit. 
This  involves  discernment,  intelligence,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  and  lays  a  foundation  for  constructive  help¬ 
fulness. 

A  third  quality  is  a  teachable  spirit.  Perhaps 
this  might  be  humility,  but  I  am  thinking  more 
particularly  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  being 
a  disciple  or  learner.  I  think  a  supervisor  should, 
above  all,  be  a  humble  disciple  and  student  of 
people  and  methods.  He  should,  therefore,  lack 
dogmatism  and  offensive  aggressiveness,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  characterized  by  a  firm  and  modest 
allegiance  to  principle.  This  type  of  person 
always  comes  to  the  front  and  rarely  needs  a  justi¬ 
fication  or  defense. 

On  the  basis  of  the  many  and  varied  opin¬ 
ions  gathered,  Crabtree  concluded  that: 

1.  There  is  need  of  a  desirable  supervising 
personality,  just  as  there  is  need  of  a  desirable 
teaching  personality. 

2.  Cheerfulness,  kindness,  sympathy,  agreeable 


manners,  the  true  teaching  spirit,  and  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  teachers  are  necessary 
elements  of  the  successful  supervising  personality. 

3.  These  and  other  elements  of  personality 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendents. 

4.  It  is  wise  to  give  time  and  attention  to  the 
matter  of  cultivating  in  our  professiMial  and  train¬ 
ing  schools  the  teaching  and  supervising  persoa- 
alities  of  those  to  be  sent  out  as  teachers  and 
superintendents. 

5.  It  is  advisable  that  we  strive  to  improve 
personality  while  in  the  service. 

A  list  of  the  desirable  qualities  in  super¬ 
visors  as  reported  by  teachers  is  found  in  a 
questionnaire  reported  by  Miss  Bird.*  Sev¬ 
eral  classes  were  asked  to  list  instances  of 
supervisory  helpfulness,  of  personal  excel¬ 
lence,  etc.,  and  the  answers  were  tabulated. 
The  questions  asked  admitted  of  both  tech¬ 
nical  points  and  personal  attributes. 

Teachers*  Estimates  of  Supervisors 

Percentage  of 

Quality  Frequency 

Kindness  or  sympathy  .  55 

Systematic  individual  supervision  . .  48 

Co-operation .  16 

Executive  ability .  10 

Professional  knowledge .  10 

Progressiveness .  8 

Leadership  in  community .  8 

Reliable  judgment  .  7 

Broad  scholarship  .  5 

Other  requisites  were:  flexibility  of  require¬ 
ment,  sincerity,  good  breeding,  attractive  person¬ 
ality,  ability  to  discipline,  good  health,  ability  to 
make  a  speech,  fairness,  lofty  ideals,  the  ability 
to  smile,  reliability,  poise,  enthusiasm,  prompt¬ 
ness,  moral  and  physical  cleanliness,  foresight, 
a  democratic  spirit,  resourcefulness,  courage,  opti¬ 
mism,  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

It  seems  curious  that  many  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  listed  only  a  few  times  were  not  more 
prominent.  A  possible  explanation  is  that 
many  who  noted  co-operation,  executive 
ability,  etc.,  used  these  terms  as  blanket 
categories  covering  many  other  elements  that 
should  have  been  listed  more  specifically. 

In  the  next  issue  we  shall  continue  to  list 
and  discuss  the  personal  requisites  of  the 
high  school  supervisor. 

*Bird,  G.  E.,  "Teachers’  Estimates  of  Super¬ 
visors,”  School  and  Society,  Vol.  V,  p.  720. 
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Office  Managers  Honor  Superior  Students 


A  RECENT  dinner  meeting  of  Missouri 
Valley  Chapter  of  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  was 
held  by  the  Educational  Committee  to  honor 
and  officially  present  to  potential  employers 
the  young  people  who  won  certificates  in 
the  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests  given  in 
May,  1938. 

Speakers  on  the  program  were  J.  R.  Jack- 
man,  of  Kendall  Mills,  Walpole,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  representative  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  NOMA  and  National  Council  of  Business 
Education;  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols,  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education  and  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee;  and  George  -D. 
Wood,  president  of  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association. 

Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  Omaha 
certificate  winners  were  present.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  participating  Omaha 
high  schools  conveyed  their  gratitude  to 
those  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  testing 
for  clerical  ability  by  means  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  would  recognize  as  representing  his 
requirements.  The  fifth  city  high  school, 
which  could  not  enter  the  1938  tests,  was 
represented  by  a  senior  who  pledged  the 
interest  of  his  school  in  preparing  to  equal 
or  surpass  in  May,  1939,  the  records  made 
by  Omaha  students  in  the  1938  tests. 

To  add  weight  to  Mr.  Jackman’s  plea  for 
full  co-operation  of  local  employers,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  three-minute  talks  emphasized  to  em¬ 
ployers  present  the  great  value  of  all  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  bearing  upon  the  training 
of  young  people  for  self-support  and  for 
holding  a  creditable  position  not  only  in 
business  but  in  society. 

President  Roy  then  named  the  members 
of  a  co-operating  committee,  which  will 
work  under  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  NOMA  and  NCBE,  developing  facts  as 
to  local  requirements  and  opportunities. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  of  commercial  education  be 
continuing  members  of  the  committee;  while 
the  employers  represented,  and  those  later  to 


be  appointed  to  succeed  them,  work  on  it  un¬ 
til  they  have  transmitted  their  observations, 
data,  and  advice,  and  in  turn  have  become 
better  informed  as  to  tlie  excellent  work  now 
being  done  in  the  Omaha  schools.  This 
group  met  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  12. 

Directors  and  members  of  Missouri  Valley 
Chapter  of  NOMA  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to 
the  values  inherent  in  the  program  of  nation¬ 
wide  testing  for  clerical  ability;  they  are  en¬ 
tering  with  enthusiasm  into  a  partnership 
with  administrators  and  instructors  in  the 
field  of  business  training.  And  they  have 
given  audience  and  encouragement  to  the 
successful  candidates,  one  of  w'hom  is  al¬ 
ready  employed  by  one  of  the  chapter  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  educators  who  w  ere  present  expressed 
the  opinion  that  office  management,  through 
the  local  organization  of  NOMA,  seemed  to 
have  given  the  guarantee  expressed  in  the 
theme  of  the  evening’s  program:  "Education 
and  Management:  The  New  Partnership.’’ 

Of  the  fifty  Omaha  students  who  entered 
the  shorthand  and  typewriting  tests  in  1938, 
twenty-three  won  certificates  in  one  or  the 
other,  and  two  students  won  certificates  in 
both. 

Recent  analysis  of  the  group  show-ed  five 
to  be  attending  college,  two  on  scholarships 
awarded  after  winning  the  Clerical  Ability 
Certificates;  two  are  in  permanent  positions; 
four  have  part-time  positions;  three  are  tak¬ 
ing  post-graduate  training;  and  others  are 
using  their  excellent  records  to  see  that  their 
names  are  on  the  preferred  list  W'ith  Omaha 
employers. 

The  Education  Committee  has  procured 
from  high  schools  information  concerning 
relative  standing  in  class;  rating  on  what¬ 
ever  measurement  tests  were  given  while  in 
high  school ;  and  a  list  of  subjects  covered  in 
business  training,  together  with  other  perti¬ 
nent  facts.  This  tabulated  information  has 
been  given  to  all  employers  who  are  present 
or  potential  members  of  the  local  chapter. — 
lof/e  C.  Duffy,  Educational  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management  Association. 
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How  Do  Typing  Teachers  Grade? 

The  Judges'  Comments  on  the  B.E.W.  Contest 


Prize  Winners 

First  Prize:  $10 — Fanny  E.  Baggley,  San  Mateo 
Junior  College,  San  Mateo,  California. 

Second  Prize:  $5 — Sister  Mary  Clemens,  B.V.M., 
Saint  Mary’s  School,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa. 

Third  Prize:  $3 — Sister  Mary  Lucentia  Becker, 
O.S.F.,  Saint  Mary's  School,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Kext  Five  Prizes:  $2  each — Eleanor  Markley, 
Junior-Senior  High  School,  Wellington,  Kansas; 
Sister  Mary  Annice,  O.S.F.,  Saint  Joseph’s  School, 
Ashton,  Iowa;  Harold  J.  Jones,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Merlin  C. 
Parent,  High  School,  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Sister  M. 
Constance,  Saint  Mildred  High  School,  Laurel, 
Maryland. 

HEN  going  over  the  entries  in  this 
contest  (which  was  announced  last 
November)  the  judges  quickly  dis¬ 
covered  that  even  the  mere  ranking  of  papers 
in  such  a  contest  for  teachers  presents  fully 
as  many  problems  as  teachers  face  in  grad¬ 
ing  their  students.  No  two  teachers  base  their 
grading  schemes  on  identical  elements,  al¬ 
though  there  was  general  unanimity  in  con¬ 
fessing  that  grading  during  "those  first  six 
weeks”  presents  tremendous  problems  and, 
on  the  whole,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Then,  too,  several  of  the  papers  submitted, 
among  them  one  excellent  report,  failed  to 
comply  with  one  or  two  of  the  contest  rules, 
and  we  were  forced  to  disqualify  them. 

Miss  Baggley’s  winning  paper  was  so  out¬ 
standing  in  its  excellence  that  we  rushed  it 
to  press  in  the  last  issue,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tory  statement  prepared  by  her  at  our  request. 
(See  page  361  of  the  January,  1939,  B.E.W.) 

A  conscientious  judge  always  hesitates  to 
comment  on  details  of  grading  plans,  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  that  local  conditions  may  often 
necessitate  different  treatment.  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  stretch  our  judicial  necks  out  as  far 
as  they  will  go  and  hazard  a  few  comments. 

Variations  of  the  "point”  system  dominate 
the  plans  offered.  Many  teachers  still  use 
the  percentage  system  or  a  combination  of 
the  point  and  percentage  systems.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  for  the  devotees  of  these 
systems  to  carry  them  to  extremes,  resulting 


in  a  tremendous  amount  of  bookkeeping  in 
order  to  compute  grades  "scientifically.” 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  we  really 
know  so  little  about  the  various  elements 
that  condition  progress,  their  proportionate 
bearing  on  progress,  and  how  to  judge  them 
individually,  that  we  cannot  justly  claim  to 
be  very  "scientific"  in  such  evaluations. 

It  is  better  to  recognize  all  such  clerical 
work  as  systematic  rather  than  scientific  and 
to  keep  it  at  a  minimum  in  order  to  free  the 
teacher  for  more  direct  and  worth-while 
teaching  activities.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  judges  see  eye  to  eye  with  those  few 
teachers  who  would  route  all  general  practice 
and  production  work  direct  to  the  waste¬ 
basket  without  even  occasional  inspection. 

Of  course,  if  one  holds  with  one  of  the 
papers  submitted,  that  "all  grading  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  harmful,”  he  can  look  forward 
to  a  gradeless  Utopia.  This  idea  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  propaganda  in  other  educational 
fields  and  has  its  merits,  but  there  are  many 
cogent  reasons  why  it  does  not  loom  as  at¬ 
tainable  in  the  near  future. 

Some  teachers  confess  to  correcting  every 
practice  exercise  students  turn  in.  Others 
check  up  regularly  or  only  occasionally  after 
students  correct  their  papers.  Still  others  re¬ 
quire  every  practice  exercise  to  be  handed  in 
and  graded  by  the  sampling  method,  once  or 
twice  a  week.  A  few  teachers  collect  prac¬ 
tice  exercises  only  once  a  week. 

It  seems  that  a  compromise  between  these 
extremes  would  be  more  justifiable.  Every 
student  should  understand  that  a  reasonable 
portion  of  each  practice  period  is  to  be  spent 
in  general  practice,  learning  to  manipulate 
his  fingers  and  hands,  experimenting  with 
different  positions  and  movements.  He  should 
also  understand  that  he  will  be  required 
during  each  period  to  try  to  produce  a  fin¬ 
ished  piece  of  work  within  his  capacity,  such 
as  an  exercise  which  the  teacher  may  desig¬ 
nate. 

This  production  job  should  be  handed  in 
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after  it  is  checked  by  the  student,  in  order 
to  make  him  feel  the  necessity  for  doing  his 
best.  The  teacher  may  subsequently  discard 
such  work,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
having  failed  to  discharge  his  responsibility, 
or  he  may  recheck  it. 

He  must  recheck  at  least  one  production 
job  a  week  from  each  student  after  the  first 
week  in  order  to  establish  a  concrete  basis 
for  grading  the  student’s  daily  performance 
in  this  particular. 

Until  students  have  learned  proper  prac¬ 
tice  methods,  they  should  also  hand  in  all 
their  general  practice  work,  but  they  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  it  will  not  be 
graded,  although  the  teacher  will  inspect  it 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  exercis¬ 
ing  the  proper  care  and  diligence. 

Sister  Mary  Clemens,  winner  of  second 
place  in  this  contest,  circumvents  this  diffi¬ 
culty  by  having  students  drop  all  drill  work 
into  a  box  marked  ’’Lines.”  On  specified 
days,  students  enter  on  their  record  cards  the 
total  number  of  drill  lines  they  have  written 
in  the  interval  since  their  last  check-up,  su¬ 
pervised  by  the  teacher,  of  course. 

By  means  of  a  scoring  scale,  the  teacher 
can  then  grade  their  total  output  of  drill 
work  based  on  the  number  of  lines  they  have 
turned  in.  This  grade  is  then  averaged  with 
a  grade  for  punctuality  in  doing  their  regu¬ 
lar  assignments,  with  another  grade  for  cor¬ 
rect  exercises,  and  with  one  based  on  the 
number  of  errors  in  the  assignments  that 
have  been  checked.  With  these  are  averaged 
still  another  grade,  based  on  their  perform¬ 
ances  in  timed  tests. 

Sister  Mary  Clemens  reports  that  this  plan 
has  the  following  merits:  ’’Students  co-oper¬ 
ate  when  they  know  credit  is  given  for  all 
efforts  .  .  .  Each  student  has  had  the  same 
opportunities  during  these  weeks  of  train¬ 
ing.” 

She  points  out  that  students  who  use  the 
’’Hunt  &  Peck”  method  of  typing  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  winning  a  high  grade  for  correct 
copies,  and  may  even  turn  in  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  drill  work,  but  that  usually  they  will 
be  found  very  much  wanting  on  the  timed 
tests. 

Some  teachers  use  technique  check  lists  in 
the  hands  of  their  students,  conferring  with 


the  students  individually  and  checking  off  | 
weak  points  on  the  technique  lists  until  the 
technique  is  more  or  less  perfected.  Others 
frankly  depend  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  practice  work  turned  in  to 
determine  their  evaluation  of  individual 
technique.  I 

While  it  is  true  that  ultimately  better  tech¬ 
nique  will  make  itself  evident  in  a  superior 
quantity  and  quality  of  typing,  this  is  not 
true  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  first  semester.  i 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  on  the  ques-  ' 
tion  of  accuracy  in  assigned  textbook  exer¬ 
cise  work — all  the  way  from  the  traditional 
“perfect  copy”  standard,  no  exercise  being 
accepted  (regardless  of  the  number  of  neces¬ 
sary  rewrites)  until  it  is  perfect  (.^),  to  the 
other  extreme  of  judging  such  practice  work 
individually  without  fixed  standards  and  de¬ 
pending  for  grading  purposes  upon  the 
showing  made  by  students  in  timed  tests  and 
in  timed  production  of  practical  business  let¬ 
ters  and  papers. 

Some  teachers  made  much  of  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  traditional  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  the  eraser.  Several  teachers  permit  its 
use,  even  during  the  first  semester,  and  one 
teacher  said:  ”1  cannot  boost  too  much  the 
use  of  the  eraser  in  getting  better  typing 
results — even  with  beginners.” 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  “mailable” 
standard  for  practical  production  work  ap-  i 
parently  has  come  to  stay.  Most  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  contest  accept  it,  and  permit  the  ! 
use  of  an  eraser  beginning  with  the  second 
semester. 

As  proof  of  the  slowness  of  change  in 
education,  we  offer  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
plans  still  use  the  worn-out  "net”  speed 
standard  in  timed  tests.  Very  few  teachers 
observed  the  request  in  the  contest  announce¬ 
ment:  "Please  use  gross  words  (or  gross 
strokes)  a  minute  and  not  net,  when  meas¬ 
uring  speed.” 

Considering  that  the  term  "net  words  a 
minute”  was  practically  unknown  in  most  of 
our  schools  until  1918,  and  that  efforts  to 
substitute  "gross”  standards  have  been  made 
since  about  1924,  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
"tradition  dies  hard.” 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  practically  all  teach- 
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ers  see  the  necessity  for  a  definite  limitation  them  by  supervisors  to  the  effect  that  teach- 
on  inaccuracy  in  timed  work  and  steadfastly  ers  have  no  grading  plan — this  in  a  subject 
uphold  such  a  separate  standard;  then,  hich  is  acknowledged  to  be  well  adapted 
through  force  of  habit,  they  and  their  stu-  to  objective  grading.  We  recognize  that  the 
dents  laboriously  work  out  error  penalties,  responsibility  for  this  situation  rests  equally 
total  net  words,  and  net  rates  in  addition,  upon  supervising  officials  and  teachers,  and 
when  they  might  as  well  stop  with  a  single  we  can  think  of  no  more  fruitful  field  in 
computation  of  the  gross  rate.  which  to  make  improvements. 

Every  teacher  who  submitted  a  paper  un-  Our  thanks  to  every  one  of  the  contest- 
doubtedly  discovered  some  weak  spots  in  his  ants.  We  hope  you  will  think  just  as  hard 
grading  plan.  Your  judges  are  all  too  con-  as  we  are  on  this  serious  topic! — Harold  H. 
scious  of  the  charge  frequently  made  to  Smith,  chairman,  Judging  Committee. 

Commercial  Colleges  Association  Meets  in  Chicago 


T^HE  American  Association  of  Commer- 
cial  Colleges  held  an  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
December  27. 

J.  I.  Kinman,  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
president  of  the  Association,  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  intelligent  progress  toward  edu¬ 
cational  standards  that  would  place  business 
education  in  the  community  of  each  member 
of  the  association  at  the  top  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  ladder. 

He  urged  each  member  of  the  Association 
to  write  at  least  once  a  year  to  every  other 
member  and  to  build  up  lasting  friendships 
among  the  membership.  He  emphasized  that 
only  through  friendship  can  anything  worth 
while  be  accomplished  in  an  organization  of 
this  kind. 

The  Compass,  the  official  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Association,  was  the  recipient  of 
many  compliments  from  the  members  of  the 
Association.  C.  W.  Woodward,  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  is  the  managing  editor. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  banquet  at¬ 
tended  by  the  members  and  their  friends. 

The  officers  for  1939  are  as  follows: 

President:  C.  M.  Thompson,  Thompson  College, 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  C.  W.  Woodward,  College 
of  Commerce,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

District  Vice-Presidents 

Sew  England:  Chesley  H.  Husson,  president, 
Bangor  Maine  School  of  Commerce,  Bangor, 
Maine. 

Eastern:  Charles  W.  Mylius,  president,  Virginia 
College,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Central:  J.  L.  Rendahl,  president,  Waldorf  Col¬ 
lege,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 


Southeastern:  D.  E.  Short,  Jr.,  president,  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Business  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Southwestern:  C.  I.  Blackwood,  president,  Black- 
wood-Davis  Business  College,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Pacific:^  J.  H.  Long,  president,  Santa  Barbara 
Business  College,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Rocky  Mountain'.  A.  J.  Gmeiner,  president. 
Parks  School  of  Business,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Northern:  I.  D.  Wood,  president,  Manitowoc 
Business  College,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Canadian:  W.  C.  Angus,  president,  Angus 
School  of  Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Committee  Chairmen 

Membership:  J.  M.  Perry,  Jr.,  Perry  School  of 
Business,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Board  of  Examiners:  J.  F.  Lenz,  College  of 
Commerce,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Purchasing:  Frank  S.  Winslow,  Century  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Typing  Contest:  W.  V.  McNamee,  Oklahoma 
School  of  Business,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Publicity:  D.  B.  Moench,  Henager  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pi  Rho  Z.eta  International 

A  meeting  of  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International, 
a  fraternity  and  sorority  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  afternoon  of  December  28.  The 
grand  president,  J.  I.  Kinman,  presided. 

This  organization  has  grown  in  the  past 
two  years  from  9  chapters  to  62  chapters, 
with  a  total  membership  of  about  1,800. 

The  first  international  conclave  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee  this  summer.  Lambda 
Chapter,  of  Spencerian  College,  Milwaukee, 
will  be  the  hostess. 
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Topic  No.  3 — Cumulative  Enrollment  Forms 

Essential  Records  for 
Commercial  Departments 

E.  G.  BLACKSTONE,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  Note — The  records  described  in  this 
article  were  produced  by  a  committee  of  students 
attending  my  class  in  Administration  and  Super¬ 
vision  of  Commercial  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University  last  summer.  The  committee  members 
were:  Ivan  R.  Barnhart,  Clarence  Phillips,  Stewart 
McFarland,  Catharine  Boom,  Alice  Schuler,  Eva- 
Barnhart. — E.  G.  B. 


The  scarcity  of  previous  studies  on  com¬ 
mercial  education  records  has  forced 
the  committee  on  cumulative  enroll¬ 
ment  forms  to  proceed  more  or  less  in  the 
dark.  The  record  forms  suggested  herein  are 
flexible  and  can  be  changed  to  suit  the  par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  any  high  school. 

Cumulative  enrollment  records  are  valua¬ 
ble  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  approximating  the 
enrollment  for  the  following  semester  or  year. 

2.  To  supply  budgetary  information  to  justify 
the  increase  of  teacher  and  supervisory  personnel. 

3.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  equipment  to  be 
purchased. 

4.  To  indicate  curriculum  trends. 

3.  To  justify  continuing,  discontinuing,  or  alter¬ 
ing  present  course  offerings. 

6.  To  ascertain  the  gain  or  decline  in  popularity 
of  particular  subjects. 

7.  To  supply  information  for  publicity  in  the 
commercial  department. 

8.  To  help  to  acquaint  new  teachers  with  the 
situation  of  the  department. 

When  enrollment  data  has  been  collected 
over  a  period  of  years,  it  is  possible  to  fore¬ 
cast  class  enrollment  figures  with  reasonable 
accuracy.  Administrators  are  thus  better  able 
to  assign  teachers  and  classrooms,  to  adjust 
existing  equipment  or  to  provide  additional 
equipment,  to  buy  sufficient  textbooks  and 
supplies,  and  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
before  the  opening  of  each  term. 

This  eliminates  an  adjustment  period  that 


sometimes  lasts  for  as  long  as  a  month. 

A  democratic  philosophy  of  education  re¬ 
quires  us  constantly  to  examine  the  curri¬ 
culum  with  a  view  to  revising  it  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  In¬ 
telligent  revision  of  the  curriculum  must  be 
based  on  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  factors 
that  affect  curriculum  construction.  Cumula¬ 
tive  enrollment  records  provide  an  excellent 
source  of  information  in  making  curricular 
adjustments. 

For  many  years  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  "hiding  its  light  under  a 
bushel."  Again  we  might  take  our  cue  from 
the  business  world  and  recognize  the  value 
of  effective  advertising,  which  must  be  based 
on  cumulative  statistics,  not  on  guesswork. 
Cumulative  record  forms  supply  definite  sta¬ 
tistical  data  which  serve  to  justify  the  de¬ 
partment’s  expenditures  and  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Teaching  in  a  new  situation  is  at  best  a 
difficult  task.  Any  information  that  will  as¬ 
sist  in  orienting  a  teacher  in  a  new  position 
will  result  in  more  effective  teaching  and  will 
prove  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  teacher  but 
also  to  the  students. 

A  separate  cumulative  enrollment  card  is 
used  for  each  commercial  subject  offered. 
The  sample  form  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
page  467  (Figure  1)  shows  the  type  of  card 
to  be  used  for  each  subject.  A  .card  4  by  6 
inches  is  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
information  needed. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  specific  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  recorded  on  these  cards.  The  word 
semester  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is 
checked  to  indicate  that  the  course  is  being 
offered  for  one  semester,  rather  than  for  a 
full  year. 
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There  was  some  disposition  at  first  to  di¬ 
vide  each  year  into  two  semesters.  This  plan 
was  discarded  because  we  were  attempting 
to  construct  a  form  suitable  for  use  in  the 
high  school  of  average  size.  A  school  with 
midyear  promotions,  of  course,  would  prob¬ 
ably  make  up  the  cards  each  semester. 

The  use  of  a  five-year  plan  is  purely  arbi¬ 
trary.  After  five  years  we  should  probably 
wish  to  evaluate  the  forms  and  make  some 
changes.  A  five-year  record  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  view  the  trends  in  commercial 
education. 

Space  is  provided  for  enrollment  of  boys 
and  girls  in  each  subject.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  recording  the  enrollment  by  sex. 
Such  a  record  indicates  whether  a  course  is 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  popularity  with 
boys  or  girls.  The  teacher,  observing  that  a 
change  has  taken  place,  can  evaluate  its  de¬ 
sirability. 

Inasmuch  as  these  forms  would  be  filled 
out  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  totals 
for  the  boys  and  girls  would  represent  the 
final  net  enrollment  and  would  provide  the 
teacher  with  the  statistics  necessary  for  the 
scheduling  of  classes,  assignment  of  rooms, 
ordering  of  typewriters  and  other  equipment, 
textbooks,  supplies,  etc. 

The  column  headed  "Drop-outs”  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  trouble  indicator.  If,  over  a  five-year 
period,  a  particular  course  has  had  frequent 
drop-outs,  the  teacher  should  look  closely  to 
her  teaching  and  assignment  methods.  Those 
procedures  might  have  provided  insufficient¬ 
ly  for  individual  differences. 

The  grand  total  column,  which  includes 
the  net  totals  and  drop-outs,  shows  the  peak 


^  About  Dr.  Blackstone:  Associate  professor. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
in  charge  of  graduate  training  for  commercial 
teachers.  Doctorate  from  the  State  University 
of  Iowa;  for  many  years  director  of  commercial 
teacher  training  in  that  institution.  Author  of  a 
text  on  methods  of  teaching  typewriting;  co¬ 
author  of  a  text  on  personal  typewriting.  Na¬ 
tionally  famous  for  his  research  contributions  to 
commercial  education. 

of  the  year’s  enrollment  each  year.  This  in¬ 
formation  enables  the  school  to  take  care  of 
the  maximum  enrollment. 

In  addition  to  the  vocational  commercial 
students,  the  commercial  teacher  also  in¬ 
structs  a  number  of  academic  pupils  in  the 
skills  and  practices  of  commerce.  We  have 
included  this  pertinent  item  because  it  gives 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  pupil  load. 

Figure  2  represents  the  summary  of  the 
information  obtained  from  the  individual 
course  cards.  In  the  headings,  "B”  stands 
for  Boys,  "G”  for  Girls,  and  "NT”  for 
Net  Total.  The  list  of  subjects  in  the  left- 
hand  column  is  a  recapitulation  of  those 
listed  on  the  individual  cards. 

Spaces  are  provided  near  the  bottom  of 
the  summary  to  enter  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  boys  and  girls  for  each  year  in  all 
subjects  offered  in  the  department.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  total  enrollment  over  a  period  of 
years  is  valuable  in  publicizing  the  commer¬ 
cial  department.  It  is  ako  a  basis  for  asking 
for  more  equipment.  If  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  enrollment,  it  should  be  investigated 
to  determine  the  cause.  Possible  causes  are: 
ineffective  methods,  objectives  not  compati¬ 
ble  with  student  needs,  or  ineffective  pub¬ 
licity;  or  some  other  department  may  be 
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Semester  . 

..X .  1 

Students  i 

j  Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Net  Total 

Drop-outs 

Total 

from  Other 

Departments 

1934-1935 

8 

14 

22 

2 

24 

1935-1936 

17 

24 

1 

25 

1936-1937 

21 

32 

3 

35 

1937-1938 

24 

38 

4 

42 

1938-1939 

26 

41 

3 

44 

Totals 

55 

102 

157 

13 

170 

L _ 

- ! 

Fig.  1 — Cumulative  Enrollment  Carp  for  One  Course 
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1 
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1 

Fig.  2 — Summary  of  Enrollment  for  All  Commercial  Classes  i 


meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  the  commercial  department. 

The  column  at  the  extreme  right,  headed 
"Five-Year  Total,”  gives  the  teacher  a  long- 
range  view  of  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  department  and  serves  as  a  summary  for 
the  period.  The  yearly  totals  indicate  trends 
in  enrollment  for  the  period  and  for  each 
offering.  Such  figures  might  be  a  basis  for 
possible  reorganization  of  the  objectives  and 
course  offerings  of  the  department. 

The  number  of  students  listed  as  major¬ 
ing  or  minoring  in  commerce  is  based  upon 
the  number  of  senior  class  members  having 
three  units  of  commerce  as  a  major  or  two 
units  as  a  minor.  This  will  necessarily  be 
adjusted  to  conform  to  the  varying  defini¬ 
tions  of  majors  and  minors  in  the  different 
schools. 

If  the  commercial  teacher  can  point  to  a 
high  percentage  of  the  entire  high  school 
enrollment  taking  one  or  more  commercial 
courses,  it  will  help  to  justify  improvements 
and  additions  to  the  department. 

An  important  supplement  to  the  Cumula¬ 
tive  Enrollment  Records  would  be  an  in¬ 
dividual  graph  (Figure  3)  for  each  subject 
through  the  five-year  period.  Such  a  device 
presents  graphically  facts  that  otherwise 
would  be  represented  only  by  figures.  It 


would  be  particularly  effective  to  present  to 
school  executives  and  to  school  boards  when  | 
the  budget  for  the  next  school  year  is  being 
prepared  and  considered. 

The  graph  (Figure  3),  in  additon  to 
showing  the  trend  in  enrollment  for  the  past 
five  years,  provides  a  space  in  which  to  pre-  I 
diet  the  enrollment  for  the  sixth  year. 

These  forms  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  schools,  but  they  might  well  i 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  forms 
that  will  conform  to  local  situations. 


Boys  . Girls . Total 

Estimated  extension  for  next  year  . . . 

Figure  3 
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Thomas  A.  Copple  Wins  James  Cup 


ONE  of  the  important  events  in  short¬ 
hand  circles  during  1938  was  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  James  Cup  by  Thomas  A.  Cop¬ 
ple,  in  a  shorthand  speed  contest  held  in 
Chicago  on  December  10.  The  contest  was 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association.  The 
trophy  won  by  Mr.  Copple  was  a  beautiful 
silver  cup  offered  by  W.  L.  James,  well- 
known  Chicago  reporter. 

The  contest,  held  in  Gregg  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  consisted  of  a  five-minute  "take”  on 
solid  literary  matter  at  180  words  a  minute, 
a  five-minute  "take”  on  a  judge’s  charge  to 
the  jury  at  180  words  a  minute;  and  a  six- 
minute,  two-voice  dictation  on  partially 
technical  court  testimony.  Only  members 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  were  eligi¬ 
ble. 

Although  seven  contestants  participated  in 
the  contest,  only  three  qualifying  transcripts 
were  announced  by  the  committee.  'Thomas 
A.  Copple  won  first  place.  Second  place  was 
won  by  Jane  Horswell,  while  third-place 
honors  went  to  Mary  Louise  Hartzell. 
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All  three  of  the  winning  contestants  are 
graduates  of  the  Reporting  School  of  Gregg 
College,  Chicago.  All  three  are  holders  of 
the  Gregg  Diamond  Medal,  which  they  won 
by  writing  solid  literary  matter  for  five  min¬ 
utes  at  the  rate  of  200  words  a  minute  and 
by  transcribing  their  notes  with  95  per  cent 
accuracy. 

Mr.  Copple  first  distinguished  himself  in 
a  novelty  contest  conducted  by  the  South¬ 
west  Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  in  St. 
Louis  in  1926.  In  this  contest,  the  dictation 
was  taken  by  J.  E.  Broadwater  at  the  rate  of 
175  words  a  minute.  Although  Mr.  Copple 
was  not  in  the  room  during  the  dictation,  he 
transcribed  Mr.  Broadwater’s  notes  with  a 
high  percentage  of  accuracy.  Mr.  Copple 
and  Mr.  Broadwater  were  declared  the  win¬ 
ners  by  a  wide  margin. 

It  was  in  the  night  school  of  Boyles  Col¬ 
lege,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  that  Mr.  Copple  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  shorthand  skill.  At 
Gregg  College  he  completed  the  court-re¬ 
porting  course  in  record  time.  He  then  be¬ 
came  stenographer  and  free-lance  reporter 
and  later  received  an  official  appointment  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa.  At  present,  he  is  doing  general  re¬ 
porting  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Copple  passed  the  Iowa  Certified 
Shorthand  Reporters’  examination  in  1923 
and  a  similar  examination  conducted  by  the 
Chicago  Reporters’  Association  the  following 
year. 

He  has  also  done  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  typing.  At  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in 
January,  1923,  he  won  a  special  gold  medal 
for  typing  82  words  a  minute  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Miss  Horswell  obtained  her  early  short¬ 
hand  training  in  the  High  School  at  Wau- 
saukee,  Wisconsin,  and  before  entering 
Gregg  College  was  a  teacher  of  economics 
and  commercial  subjects. 

Miss  Hartzell  received  her  elementary 
shorthand  training  in  the  High  School  at 
Sedan,  Kansas.  Even  before  graduating 
from  high  school.  Miss  Hartzell  demon¬ 
strated  her  skill  in  rapid  shorthand  writing 
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by  reporting  several  cases  in  the  local  probate 
court. 

Both  Miss  Horswell  and  Miss  Hartzell 
are  now  engaged  in  general  reporting  in 
Chicago. 

The  contest,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  National  Short¬ 
hand  Reporters’  Association,  was  conducted 


by  the  officers:  George  F.  Choate,  president; 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Maclaskey,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Freeman,  secretary;  and  the  Con¬ 
test  Committee,  consisting  of  Harry  A.  Ham¬ 
den,  chairman;  William  J.  Mitchell;  and 
Helen  W.  Evans. 

Our  congratulations  to  these  brilliant 
writers.  May  they  continue  winning  honors! 


Standard  Qregg  Tests  for  Interschool  Contests 


Every  year  a  new  series  of  Standard 
Gregg  Sliorthand  Tests  is  prepared  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  for  use  in  inter¬ 
school  contests. 

The  tests  are  sent  to  authorized  chairmen 
of  contest  committees  upon  request  accom¬ 
panied  by  information  as  to  the  name  of  the 
contest,  the  place,  and  the  date  on  w-hich  the 
event  is  to  be  held.  Tests  are  sent  in  sealed 
envelopes,  to  be  opened  only  at  the  time  of 
the  contest,  in  the  presence  of  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

A  complete  set  of  Standard  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Tests  consists  of  seven  solid-matter  tests 
— usually  Congressional  speeches — and  sev¬ 
en  business-letter  tests,  marked  for  reading 
at  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  and  120  "stand¬ 
ard”  words  a  minute,  each  for  five  minutes’ 
duration.  If  a  shorter  test  is  needed,  dicta¬ 
tion  can  stop  at  the  appropriate  minute  mark. 

Because  students  take  part  in  three  ty’pes 
of  contests^ — local  or  county;  district  or  sec¬ 
tional;  final  or  state — three  complete  sets 
of  tests  are  provided. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  will  sup¬ 
ply,  free  of  charge,  gold  and  silver  medals 
for  the  winners  of  first  and  second  places 
in  all  shorthand  events  in  j/a/e  or  final  con¬ 
tests  only.  This  offer  does  not  apply  to  lo¬ 
cal  or  district  contests. 

Complete  and  definite  information  should 
accompany  each  order.  In  the  past,  difficulty 
in  selecting  the  proper  tests  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  because  of  indefinite  information 
about  the  contest  organization. 

This  difficulty  may  be  eliminated  if  con¬ 
test  managers  will  tell  us  whether  the  tests 
are  wanted  for  a  local  or  county  contest; 
district  or  sectional  contest;  or  for  a  final  or 
state  contest.  ‘The  date,  place,  and  official 


name  of  the  contest  should  be  given,  as  well 
as  any  other  information  necessary  for  the 
selection  and  mailing  of  the  tests. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  shorthand  tests 
and  service. 

Typewriting  Tests 

In  1931,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
added  a  series  of  standard  typing  tests  for 
use  in  interschool  contests. 

Three  tests  have  been  prepared — one  for 
local  or  county  contests;  one  for  district  or 
sectional  contests;  and  one  for  state  or  final 
contests.  The  tests  are  similar  in  form  and 
content  to  the  former  International  Type¬ 
writing  Contest  material. 

During  the  years  that  these  tests  have  J 
been  available,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  experimented  with  size  of  type,  I 
length  of  line,  and  other  details  in  order  to  j 
produce  a  more  perfect  test. 

A  nominal  charge  of  2  cents  a  copy  is 
made  for  the  typing  tests,  as  a  copy  has  to  ' 
be  supplied  to  each  contestant. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  now  available 
for  first-  and  second-place  winners  in  each 
event  in  the  state  or  final  contests. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  whether  the  tests 
are  wanted  for  a  local  or  county;  district  or 
sectional;  or  final  or  state  contest.  The  date, 
place,  official  name  of  the  contest,  and  the 
number  of  tests  wanted  should  be  given,  as 
well  as  any  other  information  essential  to 
the  selection  and  mailing  of  the  tests.  As  no 
charge  accounts  are  kept  for  these  tests,  a 
remittance  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  the  tests 
should  accompany  each  order. 

Orders  for  either  the  shorthand  or  type¬ 
writing  tests  should  be  sent  direct  to  A.  A. 
Bowie,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
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The  ABC’s  of  Office  Machines 


ALBERT  STERN 


No.  2 — The  Statement  Machine 


A  machine  used  to  record  and  compute  a 
statement  must  have  a  wide  carriage,  an  add¬ 
ing  keyboard  with  a  subtracting  device,  and 
the  means  for  printing  dates. 

This  calendar  feature  may  be  a  part  of  the 
keyboard.  If  so,  that  part  of  the  keyboard 
has  the  adding  part  cut  off  and  performs 
only  printing;  or  the  machine  may  be  equip'- 
ped  with  a  special  wheel  or  a  similar  device. 

All  bookkeeping  machines  can,  of  course, 
be  used  for  the  preparation  of  statements. 
On  some  styles,  the  statement  is  prepared 
and  the  ledger  posted  simultaneously,  the 
ledger  being  the  carbonized  copy  and  the 
statement  the  original.  Other  styles  of  book¬ 
keeping  machines  are  so  set  up  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  posts  to  the  ledger  card  and  the  carriage 
automatically  tabulates  and  repeats  the  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  statement.  Arranging  the  state¬ 
ment  and  ledger  forms  for  posting  to  ledger 
and  statement  at  the  same  operation  is  called 
"stuffing”  the  ledger. 

Statement  machines  may  be  operated  by- 
hand  or  by  electric  motor.  The  keyboard 
may  be  either  10-key  or  selective.  (See  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  series  in  the  January,  1939, 
B.E.W.) 

A  statement  machine,  then,  is  an  adding- 


Editor's  Note — In  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
selection  of  the  equipment  that  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  instructional  purposes,  the  teacher  of 
office  machines  should  have  a  fundamental  under¬ 
standing  of  the  most-used  types  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion,  such  as  adding  machines,  statement  machines, 
bookkeeping  machines,  etc. 

In  his  series,  of  which  this  is  the  second  article, 
Mr.  Stern  describes  in  simple,  non-technical 
language  the  purpose  of  the  various  machines, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  their  value  for 
instructional  purposes. 


A  N  adding  machine  prints  amounts  and 
totals  on  paper  tape.  When  it  is 
^  necessary'  to  list  more  than  one  col¬ 
umn  of  figures,  the  machine  used  is  one 
equipped  with  a  movable  wide  carriage  that 
can  be  tabulated  to  the  printing  position. 

An  adding-subtracting  machine  is  an 
adding  machine  equipped  with  a  device  for 
performing  subtraction  as  well  as  addition. 
It  may  be  equipped  with  a  wide  carriage. 
(See  illustrations  below.) 

A  statement  is  a  business  paper  that  con¬ 
tains  a  record  of  a  customer’s  account.  As 
a  rule,  such  a  record  lists  the  debits  or  sales 
made  to  a  customer,  the  credits  or  amounts 
paid  by  the  customer  within  the  period  of 
time  of  such  sales,  and  the  dates  when  such 
sales  and  such  payments  were  made. 


Two  Kinds  of  Statement  Machines 
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subtracting  machine  with  a  wide  carriage 
and  a  calendar  feature.  Most  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  added  such  features  to  their 
adding  machines  so  that  they  can  be  used  as 
statement  machines. 

N.  C.T.  F.  Office  Machines 
Round  Table  Discussion 

URING  the  Office  Machines  Round 
Table  Discussion  at  the  conventicm  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federa¬ 
tion  held  in  Chicago  during  Christmas  wedc, 
eighteen  questions  which  previously  had 
bwn  submitted  by  members  came  up  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  Albert  Stem,  whose  department  on 
office  machines  is  attracting  increasing  at¬ 
tention  among  readers  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  was  asked  to  answer  four 
of  these  questions. 

The  four  questions  and  Mr.  Stem’s  an¬ 
swers  were  as  follows. 

Question  No.  1 

"What  are  the  objectives  of  the  various 
office-machine  courses:  (a)  Acquaintance? 
(b)  Vocational?” 

We  may  say,  on  the  whole,  that  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  course  would  be  informational 
and  should  be  confined  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  year  in  the  standard  senior  high 
school.  For  informational  purposes,  there 
may  be  three  sub-objectives: 

1.  Exploratory,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
aptitude  of  students  for  this  phase  of  office  work. 
We  want  to  find  out  if  the  student  likes  office- 
machine  work.  Does  he  make  rapid  progress  in 
it?  Has  he  the  basic  information  to  understand 
the  work  and  to  use  office  machines  intelligently? 
It  may  be  necessary  to  know,  in  order  to  guide 
him  properly,  whether  he  is  the  type  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  employers  for  office-machine  work. 

2.  To  give  an  understanding  of  modern  business 
practices.  Our  young  people  deserve  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  as  a  part  of  commercial  life,  of  situations 
to  which  they  will  have  to  adjust  themselves. 

3.  An  acquaintanceship  course  with  office  ma¬ 
chines  can  oflFer  information  about  the  office- 
machine  industry  itself,  thus  opening  to  young 
people  another  avenue  of  employment.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  industry  is  a  large  one,  and  those 
who  understand  office  machines  are  better  fitted 
to  work  in  the  offices  of  such  companies  than  those 
who  do  not.  Positions  as  salesmen,  instructors, 
etc.,  may  also  be  available. 


A  vocational  course  should  be  limited  to 
the  last  year  (»f  the  senior  high'  school ;  or, 
better  still,  it  should  be  a  part  of  a  post¬ 
graduate  course,  or  should  be  offered  in  a 
specialized  school.  It  may  also  be  offered  as 
extension  instruction  for  adults,  either  em¬ 
ployed  or  unemployed.  The  office-machine 
course  for  vocational  purposes  is  definitely 
for  job-efficiency  training.  Its  purpose  may 
be: 

1.  To  train  a  one-machine  specialist. 

2.  To  give  a  usable  skill  on  several  office  ma¬ 
chines,  so  that  an  employee  may  serve  as  a 
"pinch  hitter”  to  the  one-machine  specialist. 

3.  To  give  sufficient  knowledge  and  basic  skills 
for  later  promotional  opportunities. 

Question  No.  2 

"Should  the  operation  of  bookkeeping 
machines,  such  as  the  Underwood,  Reming¬ 
ton,  Elliott-Fisher,  and  Burroughs,  be  taught 
only  to  students  who  have  had  bookkeeping 
training?  If  so,  how  much  bookkeeping 
should  be  required?” 

In  other  words,  is  it  possible  to  develop 
a  valuable  bookkeeping-machine  operator 
without  a  knowledge  of  pen-and-ink  book¬ 
keeping  ? 

Emphatically,  it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the 
student  to  try  to  do  so.  Some  people,  es¬ 
pecially  some  heads  of  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ments,  say  that  they  desire  only  a  maximum 
of  machine  skill,  and  decry  what  they  call 
’’theory” ;  but  it  is  unfair  to  the  young  per¬ 
son  to  permit  him  to  learn  bookkeeping- 
machine  operation  without  such  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  understanding  as  is  obtained  through  a 
year  of  bookkeeping.  Included  should  be  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  terms  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  reason  for  such  procedures. 

The  teacher  should  be  not  only  a  good 
machine  operator,  but  also  an  experienced 
bookkeeper. 

For  the  efficient,  intelligent  operation  of 
such  a  machine,  a  basic  knowledge  of  bocJc- 
keeping  principles,  procedures,  and  terms  is 
needed.  A  knowledge  of  procedures  and 
terms  is  of  value  only  with  an  understanding 
of  principles.  The  same  idea  holds  true  in 
all  office  madiines — arithmetic  for  calcula¬ 
tors,  billing  for  billing  machines,  etc. 
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Question  No.  3 

"Should  schools  try  to  exercise  some  con- 
trol  over  the  number  and  kinds  of  machine 
operators  trained  and  needed  in  a  commu¬ 
nity?  If  so,  how  can  this  be  done?" 

The  ideal  situation  would  be  one  in  which 
the  business  community  had  confidence  in 
the  teacher’s  machine  knowledge  and  would 
consult  him  about  purchases  and  applications 
of  machines,  as  well  as  about  business  needs. 

The  teacher  can  learn  from  business  what 
machines  are  in  use  and  for  what  purposes 
they  are  used,  and  he  can  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  such  information. 

Each  business-machine  teacher  can  collect 
some  of  the  layouts  used  by  the  business 
firms  of  the  community  and  keep  them  on 
file.  He  can  use  this  file  for  many  things. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business  machines. 

Question  No.  4 

"Is  it  entirely  the  school’s  responsibility 
to  bring  the  students  to  a  high  degree  of 
vocational  competency,  or  should  the  em¬ 
ployers  have  part  of  the  responsibility?” 

A  Plea  for  the 

I  MAKE  a  plea  for  the  brilliant  student. 

I  believe  in  democratic  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity,  but  I  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
an  aristocracy  of  great  minds.  I  thrill  to 
the  daring  and  conquest  of  pioneers  who 
have  established  new  frontiers  of  commerce 
and  civilization.  1  stand  in  humility  and 
awe  before  the  crusaders  who  have  borne 
aloft  the  banners  of  knowledge  and  culture 
into  the  realm  where  the  Infinite  has  dwelt 
in  solitude. 

I  envy,  in  their  anonymity,  the  teachers 
who  have  found  immortality  for  their 
thoughts  and  hopes  in  the  performance  of 
those  pupils  who  became  Tennysons,  Dar¬ 
wins,  Edisons,  Nightingales,  and  Curies. 
The  justification  for  my  teaching  is  simply 
the  hope  that  some  day,  whether  I  know  it 
or  not,  I  may  be  of  some  service  to  a  great 
mind  in  a  young  head. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  say  that  when 


This  question  involves  several  sub¬ 
questions: 

"Should  the  high  school  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  preparing  its  students  to  become 
office-machine  specialists?” 

The  standard  high  school,  as  generally 
organized  at  present,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  that  job;  it  might  be  done  in  special 
vocational  high  schools  or  in  post-graduate 
classes. 

"Is  this  the  task  of  the  employer  only?” 
Very  often,  the  employer  prefers  to  train 
his  own  employees,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  knowledge  of  his  particular  office  routine 
is  needed. 

"Does  the  problem  of  training  involve 
joint  responsibility  of  school  and  employer?” 

Where  the  prospective  employer  has  faith 
in  the  school’s  ability  to  give  the  training 
required,  he  can  furnish  the  setup  and  other 
needed  information;  this  co-operation  would 
be  mutually  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  school 
should  keep  on  file  the  names  of  firms  hav¬ 
ing  machines  and  all  related  information, 
and  can  add  to  this  information  as  firms  buy 
new  equipment. 

Brilliant  Student 

assorted  sizes  of  stones  are  shaken  together, 
the  big  ones  invariably  rise  to  the  top.  Well 
enough  when  one  is  speaking  of  stones.  But 
diamonds  and  rubies  are  neither  found  nor 
graded  by  such  a  process.  Nor  are  Swiss 
watches,  nor  beautiful  glassware,  nor  or¬ 
chids.  Even  less  can  the  fevered  struggle 
for  existence  be  depended  upon  to  shake  to 
the  top  the  finest  minds.  Rather,  by  inspira¬ 
tion  and  intelligent  guidance  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  not  mere  sentimental  pampering,  these 
young  but  gifted  minds  should  be  allowed 
to  come  to  their  full  fruiticwi. 

I  am  proud  of  my  profession.  I  am  proud 
of  my  opportunity.  I  believe  you  are  too. 
And  so  my  message  to  you,  who  are  the 
moulders  of  human  minds,  is  simply  that 
you  be  sure  to  do  your  best  for  your  best 
pupils. 

— Karl  Morrison,  West 
End  High  School,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
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Sometimes  I  feel  like  the  little  boy 
selling  newspapers.  Someone  asked  the 
lad  how  much  the  papers  cost  him. 
When  the  boy  said  they  cost  him  2  cents 
each,  the  inquirer,  who  had  just  purchased 
one  of  his  papers  for  2  cents,  asked  the  boy 
how  he  made  a  profit  at  that  rate.  The  boy 
answered  truthfully,  "There  ain’t  no  profit, 
but  it  gives  n.e  a  chance  to  holler  all  I  want.” 

The  thing  that  makes  me  feel  like  news¬ 
boys  just  now  is  Professor  Nichols’  published 
confession’  of  his  inability  to  comprehend 
just  what  I  was  driving  at  in  this  department 
in  October.  Diligent  readers  may  remember 
that  I  lamented  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
standardized  form  for  expressing  transcrip¬ 
tion  speei'j.  When  we  say  60  words  a  min¬ 
ute  on  the  typew  riter,  we  know'  that  it  should 
mean  a  15  minute  test  with  10  words  de¬ 
ducted  for  each  error.  But  when  we  read 
about  a  transcribing  speed  of  20  words  a 
minute,  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark 
about  the  speed  or  duration  of  the  dictation 
of  the  material  that  is  being  transcribed. 

Professor  Nichols  asks,  "Why  should  we 
tie. in  with  our  transcription  standard  the 
old  net-words-a-minute  dictation  standard? 
Why  do  we  make  our  transcription  speed 
depend  on  dictation  speed?” 

To  answer  the  second  question  first,  "we” 
don’t  make  the  transcription  speed  depend 
on  the  dictation  speed — it’s  just  one  of  those 
things!  A  moment’s  reflection  W'ill  remind 
any  of  us  that  not  only  the  speed  of  the 
transcription  but  also  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcription  depends  very  much  on  ine 
speed  of  the  dictation.  As  a  practical  writer, 
I  know  this  to  be  true  in  my  own  case;  and 
as  a  teacher,  I  know  it  is  true  of  my  pupils. 
If  the  writer’s  speed  is  approximately  120 

’  In  the  Journal  of  Business  Education,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1938. 


words  a  minute,  there  will  be  little  change 
in  the  speed  or  accuracy  of  the  transcription 
as  the  dictation  speed  increases  from  60  to 
80  words  a  minute  or  from  80  to  100  words 
a  minute;  but  as  the  speed  of  dictation  ap¬ 
proaches  and  finally  passes  the  approximate 
shorthand  writing  speed  of  the  writer,  his 
transcribing  speed  will  drop,  because  he  will 
have  more  and  more  outlines  to  puzzle  over; 
and  his  accuracy  will  drop,  because  there  will 
be  more  and  more  outlines  that  he  reads  in¬ 
correctly  or  not  at  all. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  not  so 
obvious,  but  a  little  reflection  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  necessity  of  ’’tying  in  with  our 
transcription  standard  the  old  net-words-a- 
minute  dictation  standard.”  Professor  Nich¬ 
ols  rephrases  his  own  question  more  con¬ 
cretely  by  asking,  "What  difference  will  it 
make  if  Mary  transcribes  at  25  words  a  min¬ 
ute  notes  that  were  taken  at  80  words  a 
minute 

The  difference  is,  of  course,  that  if  the 
matter  had  been  dictated  at  100  words  a 
minute,  she  probably  could  not  have  trans- 
crif  .?d  it  at  25  w'ords  a  minute,  and  that,  as 
the  dictation  speed  went  up,  Mary’s  trans¬ 
cription  speed  would  come  down.  There¬ 
fore,  if  we  say  only  that  Mary  transcribes  at 
25  words  a  minute,  w'e  haven’t  told  very 
much  about  Mary’s  technical  proficiency. 
If  Mary’  can  transcribe  25  words  a  minute 
from  notes  taken  at  80  words  a  minute,  that 
isn’t  bad,  but  it  isn’t  too  good  either.  If 
Mary  can  transcribe  25  words  a  minute  from 
notes  taken  at  140  words  a  minute,  that’s 
not  only  good — it’s  excellent. 

Just  as  Professor  Nichols  has  so  long,  so 
vigorously,  and  so  justifiably  complained  that 
the  "old  net-words-a-minute  dictation  stand¬ 
ard,”  as  he  calls  it,  doesn’t  tell  the  whole 
story  about  the  secretary,  so  he  should  realize 
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I  that  the  transcription  speed  alone  doesn’t  tell 
the  whole  story  without  the  additional  in¬ 
formation  about  (1)  the  amount  of  dicta¬ 
tion;  (2)  the  speed  of  the  dictation;  (3) 
the  commercial  quality  of  the  resultant  prod- 
^  uct. 

If  you  tell  a  baseball  fan  that  a  batter  has 
hit  three  home  runs  in  one  game,  the  fan 
will  ask  suspiciously,  "Where  was  the 
game?”  The  reason  is  that  in  some  parks 
home  runs  are  much  more  easily  made  than 
in  others.  If  you  tell  the  race-track  en¬ 
thusiast  that  a  liorse  has  made  a  certain  rec¬ 
ord,  he  will  usually  ask  what  track,  and  what 
weight  the  horse  carried,  because  some  tracks 
are  faster  than  others,  and  in  different  races 
the  horse  may  carry  different  weights  im¬ 
posed  by  handicappers. 

Therefore,  we  must  not  only  know  the 
actual  record  made,  but  we  must  have  some 
I  means  of  judging  or  standardizing  the  cir- 
[  cumstances  under  which  the  record  was 
:  made. 

-  For  years,  people  were  writing  400  words 
a  minute  in  shorthand  by  the  simple  device 
of  having  somebody  dictate  100  words  in 
15  seconds.  Multiply  by  4,  and  you  have 
obviously  written  at  the  rate  of  400  words 
a  minute.  It  is  no  particular  trick.  But  when 
^  the  N.S.R.A.  contests  standardized  shorthand 
^  speed  figures  on  the  basis  of  5-minute  tests, 
i  we  soon  ceased  to  hear  very  much  about  400- 

Iword-a-minute  speed  records. 

The  influence  of  other  factors  on  the 
speed  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  typing 
field.  A  number  of  expert  typists  have  been 
able  to  write  perfect  tests  at  the  rate  of  160 
words  a  minute  for  one  minute.  But  when 
!  we  say  that  a  certain  professional  operator 
!  writes  I4l  words  a  minute,  we  mean  (al¬ 
though  it  is  no  longer  necessar)'  to  say  so, 
because  the  time  has  been  standardized  for 
so  many  years)  that  he  has  written  it  for  6o 
consecutive  minutes. 

Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  going  over 
this  subject  again  so  soon,  but  if  so  eminent 
a  worker  in  the  field  as  Professor  Nichols 
missed  the  point  of  my  original  article,  I 
might  well  be  excused  for  w'ondering 
whether  my  article  w’as  as  clear  as  it  should 
have  been.  Mr.  Longfellow,  I  believe  it  was, 
mourned  that  he  knew  not  where  his  arrow 


landed.  Apparently  not  only  am  I  uncertain 
as  to  the  final  landing  place  of  my  arrows, 
but  I  can’t  even  be  too  sure  which  end  up 
they  landed. 

•  •  Just  a  year  ago  this  month,  I  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  18th  Annual 
Conference  of  Indiana  Business  Teachers  at 
Ball  State  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Stude- 
baker.  One  of  the  most  interesting  conven-  ' 
tion  papers  I  have  ever  heard  was  that  given 
by  W.  J.  Harmeyer,  of  the  high  school  in 
Bremen,  Indiana.  An  abstract  was  published 
in  the  Ball  State  Commerce  Journal  for  May. 
1938,  and  it  is  well  worth  rereading. 

Mr.  Harmeyer’s  talk  was  about  the  prob 
lerns  of  the  beginning  bookkeeping  teacher. 

He  spoke  frankly  and  disarmingly  of  his 
perplexities.  He  told  us  that  the  one  thing 
that  caused  him  the  greatest  trouble  was  the 
adjusting  and  closing  of  the  ledger  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  period.  Those  of  you  who 
teach  shorthand  by  the  Functional  Method 
will  share  my  chuckle  over  Mr.  Harmeyer’s 
difficulty  with  these.  His  plaint  was  this; 

My  students  know  what  to  do  but  encounter 
great  difficulty  when  asked  to  explain  why  they  do 
it.  And  what  is  worse,  the  "why”  worries  them 
very  little;  they  are  entirely  satisfied  with  having 
mastered  the  "what.” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Harmeyer  has  taught  better 
than  he  knew.  Perhaps  others  of  us  who 
are  teaching  high  school  bookkeeping  might 
well  be  happy  if  we  could  complain  that  our 
students  know  what  to  do  but  are  not  always 
able  to  explain  why  they  do  it.  Might  it  not 
even  be  remotely  possible  that  Mr.  Har¬ 
meyer  had  done  the  right  thing  without  even 
trying? 

Another  difficulty  experienced  by  Mr. 
Harmeyer  plucked  a  much  more  sympathetic 
chord  in  my  own  bosom.  He  said: 

In  various  education  classes  last  year,  I  was 
exposed  to  a  lot  of  information  concerning  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  but  to  the  college  seniors  who 
are  attending  this  session,  may  I  say,  "You  ain’t 
seen  nothing  yet!”  .  .  .  The  full  significance  of  it 
was  never  impressed  upon  me  until  I  found  out 
for  myself  that  Mary  always  finished  her  practice 
set  before  John  got  to  the  trial  balance  for  the 
first  of  the  month  ...  If  I  want  a  certain  few 
students  to  do  what  I  consider  the  very  minimum 
amount  of  work,  I  have  to  spend  half  my  time 
searching  for  supplementary  material  for  the  rest 
of  the  class. 
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The  experienced  teacher  may  instantly  be¬ 
gin  to  enumerate  all  the  material  readily 
available.  But  that  doesn’t  help  the  young 
teacher  who  hasn’t  found  that  out.  Perhaps 
it  is  partly  the  lesponsibility  of  the  teachers’ 
college  and  partly  the  responsibility  of  the 
publisher  to  see  that  the  beginning  teacher 
can  readily  locate  the  material  he  wants  out 
of  the  vast  mass  of  published  material  avail¬ 
able  in  commercial  subjects. 

As  Mr.  Harmeyer  found,  the  calm  aca¬ 
demic  discussion  of  individual  differences  is 
one  thing.  Providing  for  those  differences 
under  classroom  conditions  is  quite  another 
thing. 

Mr.  Harmeyer  had  one  of  the  essential 
traits  of  the  successful  teacher — a  sense  of 
humor.  In  closing  his  talk  he  said,  "After 
six  long  months  of  experience,  I  can  now 
look  back  upon  my  struggles  as  a  beginning 
teacher  with  amusement — but  the  blunders 
I’ll  make  tomorrow  will  not  be  amusing  at 
the  time.’’ 

•  •  Try  an  experiment  in  the  transcribing 
room  some  day.  With  a  basketball  stop¬ 
watch,  clock  the  time  wasted  by  some  one 
pupil  in  arranging  papers,  erasing,  looking 
for  envelopes,  and  all  the  other  waste  mo¬ 
tion  that  eats  up  time  while  transcribing. 
When  you  have  done  this  two  or  three  times, 
you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  you 
can  profitably  spend  a  few  minutes  of  each 
period  for  a  while  in  teaching  orderly  habits 
of  work  and  the  efficient  handling  of  im¬ 
portant  papers. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  the  pupils  that  they 
are  not  orderly  and  efficient  and  that  they 
should  become  more  orderly  and  efficient. 
They  must  be  given  definite  instruction.  But 
that  definite  instmction  will  more  than  repay 
you  for  the  time  required,  because  it  will 
speed  up  transcription  and  often  reduce 
fatigue.  Much  of  the  slowness  of  most  tran¬ 
scribers  is  due  to  faulty  working  habits  rather 
than  lack  of  real  shorthand  and  typing  speed 
— not  always,  but  very  often.  As  much  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  transcribing  time  will  be 
found  to  be  completely  wasted  in  "putter¬ 
ing,"  and  the  elimination  of  even  part  of  the 
puttering  will  increase  transcription  speed  by 
5  to  15  words  a  minute. 
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Federation  Pays  Tribute 
To  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg 

ELICITATIONS  were  extended  Dr. 
John  Robert  Gregg  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  convention  by  its  president, 
George  E.  McClellan,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  McClellan  recounted  the  rise  of  Gregg  , 
Shorthand  from  its  humble  beginning  to  its  ] 
present  eminent  position  as  an  almost  uni¬ 
versally  used  method  of  recording  the  spok¬ 
en  word.  The  Federatiori,  he  said,  was  but 
one  of  many  organizations  throughout  the 
world  that  was  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
and  extending  to  Dr.  Gregg  heartfelt  wishes 
for  continued  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
good  health. 

In  his  response.  Dr.  Gregg  mentioned 
that  the  first  meeting  of  commercial  teachers 
he  attended  happened  to  be  the  first  meeting 
of  the  N.C.T.F.,  and  on  account  of  that,  and 
of  the  kindness  received  at  that  time,  he  had 
a  sentimental  affection  for  the  Federation. 
He  drew  a  striking  comparison  between  the 
attendance  at  the  early  meetings  and  those 
of  today — not  only  of  the  Federation,  but 
of  many  other  organizations  devoted  to  com¬ 
mercial  education. 

Dr.  Gregg  paid  a  tribute  to  the  founders 
of  the  Federation,  and  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  many  kindnesses  extended  to 
him  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  system.  He  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  acknowledge  all  the  thousands  of  mes¬ 
sages  received,  but  he  promised  that  all  the 
letters  and  messages  would  be  acknowledged. 
He  closed  on  the  note:  "Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  marches  on!” 

- ♦ - 

B  FRANK  KYKER,  Special  Agent.  Re- 
♦  search  in  Commercial  Education,  has  been 
made  Acting  Chief  of  the  Business  Education 
Service  at  Washington,  succeeding  John  A. 
Kratz,  who  has  been  serving  temporarily.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  Acting  Chiefi  Mr.  Kyker 
will  devote  part  of  his  time  to  research,  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  studies  in  all  phases  of 
business  education. 
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Chicago  Area  Business  Education  Directors  Meet 


A  SMALL  organization  with  a  long 
name  and  a  large  purpose  is  the  Oii* 
cago  Area  Business  Education  Directors  As¬ 
sociation — "CABEDA,”  as  its  members  re¬ 
fer  to  it  when  pressed  for  time.  The  group 
numbers  about  sixty  and  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  high  school  commerce  department  heads, 
with  the  addition  of  other  vitally  interested 
commercial  teachers.  Meetings  are  held  on 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  eacli  month  during 
the  school  year.  The  chairman  is  chosen  for 
his  ability  to  provide  stimulating  leadership, 
and  the  monthly  programs  deal  with  the 
problems  and  the  progress  of  commercial 
education  in  the  Chicago  area.  - 
The  chairman  this  year  is  V.  E.  Breiden- 
baugh,  principal  of  Mooseheart  (Illinois) 
High  School.  Under  his  able  direction  a 
unique  program  was  presented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  December  27  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  Students  and  graduates 
from  a  number  of  high  schools  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  had  been  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Each  one  told  what  had  influ¬ 
enced  him  to  take  the  commercial  course, 
what  equipment  was  provided  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  his  school,  what  train¬ 
ing  his  instructors  had  received,  and  whether 
or  not  he  felt  that  his  school  was  giving  its 
commercial  students  an  adequate  business 
education.  The  results  were  very  interesting. 

The  following  high  schools  were  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  program:  Proviso,  Maywood, 
by  Marion  Maltbie;  New  Trier  Township, 
Winnetka,  by  Victor  Deinlein;  Woodstock, 
by  Frances  Holmes;  Highland  Park,  by  Ag¬ 
nes  Kruger;  Waukegan,  by  Virginia  Owens; 
York  Community,  Elmhurst,  by  Dorothy 
Laut;  Joliet  Township,  by  Arline  Johnson; 
and  Jones  Commercial,  Chicago,  by  Chester 
Collins. 

The  last-named  school  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  one  to  be  represented  by  a 
junior;  and  this  was  of  necessity,  as  the 
Jones  School,  "The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
of  the  Loop,”  is  Chicago’s  newest  experi¬ 
ment  in  commercial  education  and  is  in  its 
first  year.  Educators  will  be  interested  in 
watching  this  school.  It  is  splendidly 


equipped  with  all  the  latest  business  ma¬ 
chines  and  office  devices  and  is  well  staffed 
with  twenty-four  instructors,  a  principal,  and 
a  librarian.  It  offers  commercial  training  on 
the  junior  and  senior  levels  and  enrolls  only 
those  students  who  have  done  acceptable 
work  in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  ^ 

The  reports  showed  that  training  in  tech¬ 
nical  skills  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum  of  today.  Courses  in 
commercial  law,  advertising,  selling,  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence,  filing,  and  consumer 
education  were  mentioned  as  some  of  the 
more  recent  additions. 

Several  students  stated  that  all  their  in¬ 
structors  either  had  a  master’s  degree  or  had 
done  some  graduate  work  and  had  had  some 
actual  business  experience.  All  agreed  that 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  duplicate  actual  business 
conditions  and,  wherever  possible,  to  give 
the  student  some  business  experience  before 
graduation. 

This  was  done  in  various  ways.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  school  assigned  its  senior  secre¬ 
tarial  students  to  serve  as  secretaries  to  the 
teachers  during  the  year;  another  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  the  high  school  office  and  supplied 
student  help  for  specified  periods  from  the 
senior  classes  in  shorthand  and  typewriting; 
a  third  invited  businessmen  to  visit  the 
school  and  conduct  interviews. 

Two  of  the  speakers  had  had  several  years’ 
experience  in  the  business  world;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  were  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  some  authority  on  the  question.  How 
can  the  school  be  of  greater  assistance  to  the 
commercial  student?  Briefly  stated,  some  of 
the  ideas  which  they  presented  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

A  general  commercial  education  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  technical  training  in  any  one  held. 
The  office  assistant  is  valuable  for  the  many  differ¬ 
ent  duties  he  can  perform. 

Commercial  students  should  have  a  course  in 
practical  psychology.  It  will  be  needed  when  they 
get  out  of  school  and  learn  that  business  does  not 
always  run  according  to  the  school  formula,  and  it 
will  make  them  more  adaptable. 

Students  should  be  taught  how  to  meet  people 
and  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  interview. 
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Most  of  them  are  nervous  and  ill  at  ease  when 
they  approach  their  first  interview. 

Graduates  should  have  up-to-date  information 
on  the  various  types  of  business  machines  on  the 
market.  Such  information  may  enable  them  to  be 
of  very  real  help  to  an  employer  who  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

Volume  of  work  is  important,  and  so  is  speed; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  over-stress  the  importance 
of  accuracy. 

The  projects  published  by  the  Business 
Education  World  came  in  for  their  share 
of  discussion.  A  1938  graduate  expressed 
her  approval  of  the  business  letter  writing 
projects  as  follows:  "We  all  worked  very 
hard  to  earn  our  certificates,  and  I  think  we 
all  enjoyed  the  work.  We  studied  our  text 
in  business  correspondence,  not  to  learn  a 
lesson  so  much  as  to  find  out  how  to  write 

N.  E.  A.  Department  of 

•  The  winter  Quarterly  is  just  off  the  press. 
H.  P.  Guy,  assistant  professor  of  commerce, 
University  of  Kentucky,  and  the  editor  of  the 
winter  issue,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  selection  of  articles  that  will  be  of 
practical  help  to  those  in  the  secretarial  field 
and  of  interest  to  those  in  business  education 
generally. 

•  Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  several  two-  and  three-year  commit¬ 
tees  to  work  in  the  following  important 
fields: 

1.  Business  education  policies. 

2.  Co-operation  between  business  and  business 
education. 

3.  Business  education  research  (in  co-operation 
with  the  N.E.A.  Research  Division). 

4.  American  Education  Week — Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Division. 

3.  Business-education  radio  relations. 

6.  Co-operation  between  business  education  and 
other  educational  fields. 

•  Professor  Hamden  Forkner,  of  Columbia 
University,  will  officially  represent  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Education.  This  influen¬ 
tial  Council  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
N.E.A.  We  in  business  education  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  as  our  official  spokesman 
a  man  who  has  an  understanding  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  on  all  levels. 

•  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Educa- 


the  very  best  kind  of  letter.  At  the  time,  it 
seemed  that  the  main  thing  was  to  win  the 
seal  of  approval;  but  since  I  have  been 
working  1  have  realized  that  I  was  learning 
to  express  myself,  and  now',  when  my  em¬ 
ployer  hands  me  a  routine  letter  and  says,  'I 
think  you  can  answer  this;  just  tell  ihem 
so-and-so,’  I  am  not  afraid  to  try'  my  hand 
at  writing  a  business  letter.” 

All  the  young  people  who  participated 
in  the  program  acquitted  themselves  with 
credit ;  and  the  Chicago  educators  who  were 
present  are  indebted  to  them  and  to  Mr. 
Breidenbaugh  for  an  interesting  and  a  prof¬ 
itable  meeting. — Fidelia  A.  Van  Antwerp, 
Commercial  Department,  Joliet  Township 
High  School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet,  Il¬ 
linois. 

Business  Education  News 

tion  officials  announce  w'ith  pleasure  that  the 
Department  director  in  California  is  Ruth 
J.  Plimpton,  of  Fullerton  Junior  College. 
She  will  succeed  John  N.  Given,  director 
last  year.  Miss  Plimpton,  one  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  leading  business  educators,  has  her 
Ph.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  has  taken  graduate  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California.  During  the  past 
summer,  she  assisted  Professor  Hamden 
Forkner  with  his  teaching  and  research  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Columbia  University. 

•  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
department  publications,  announces  that  V, 
E.  Breidenbaugh  of  Mooseheart  will  edit  the 
March  issue.  The  topic  of  that  issue  will 
be  "PerstHiality  of  Potential  Business  Work¬ 
ers.” 

The  May  issue  will  be  edited  by  Professor 
Forkner.  The  subject  for  that  issue  is 
"What’s  New  in  Business  Education.” 

•  John  N.  Given  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
persuaded  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Committee  on  Radio  Relations. 
He  will  work  with  Dr.  Belmont  Farley,  Ra¬ 
dio  Director  for  the  N.E.A. 

•  The  seventy-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Education  Association  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  July  2  to  6. 

— Joseph  DeBrum,  Department  President. 
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A  Shortcut  to  Speed  Building 

Start  and  Finish  with  the  Right  Objective — Fluency 

CLYDE  INSLEY  BLANCHARD 


WHAT  immediate  objective  do  you  have 
in  mind  as  you  teach  the  first  lessons 
in  theory?  The  objective  I  had  in  mind  lor 
many  years  was  accurate  writing — perfect 
outlines,  I  instructed  my  beginning  students 
how  to  write  the  curves,  the  straight  lines, 
and  circles,  separately  and  together,  and  I 
did  it  as  painstakingly  as  if  they  had  never 
before  written  these  strokes.  I  started  them 
from  scratch  to  build  what  I  thought  was  a 
new  skill. 

Oh,  yes;  of  course  I  linked  the  shorthand 
alphabet  with  the  longhand  alphabet  in  the 
usual  way,  and  I  followed  as  best  I  could 
Dr.  Gregg’s  method  of  presentation,  which 
revolutionized  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
some  thirty  years  ago  and  has  proved  to  be 
almost  as  valuable  a  contribution  as  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  shorthand.  Let  me  quote  a  portion 
of  one  of  his  early  addresses  on  this  point: 

"Among  my  theories  was  the  training  of 
students  to  write  fluently  from  the  first  les¬ 
son.  I  well  remember  how  utterly  absurd 
t.'iat  appeared  to  nearly  all  the  teachers,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  then  an  axiom  that  students 
should  be  taught  to  draw  the  characters  slow¬ 
ly  and  carefully  until  the  theorj'  was  mas¬ 
tered. 

"This  practice,  I  contended,  fastened  upon 
the  students  the  habit  of  writing  slowly  and 
sluggishly,  and  thereby  rendered  it  difficult 
for  them  to  emancipate  themselves  from  that 
habit  later  when  they  were  plunged  into 
'speed  practice.’  In  support  of  my  theory,  I 
wrote  on  the  board  some  simple  alphabetic 
combinations,  illustrating  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  characters  that  were  written  fluent¬ 
ly  and  rapidly  and  those  that  were  slowly 
drawn. 

As  I  said  above,  I  didn’t  make  the  mistake 
of  permitting  my  students  to  draw  the  char¬ 
acters  slowly  and  painfully.  I  strove  for  flu- 

*  Gregg  Speed  Building,  Revised  Edition,  Teach¬ 
ers  Handbook,  page  18.  Also  read  The  Teaching 
of  Shorthand,  by  John  Robert  Gregg,  pages  44-45. 


ency  to  that  extent,  but  I  stopped  short  ol 
the  desired  goal.  I  didn’t  carry  on  far 
enough. 

A  student  can  be  taught  to  write  separate 
characters  fluently  and  even  separate  words 
fluently,  but  all  the  fluency  gained  thus  far 
will  have  little  effect  on  speed  building  if, 
the  moment  you  start  dictating  connected 
matter  to  the  student,  you  change  your  flu¬ 
ency  objective  and  substitute  accuracy. 

Here  is  where  I  was  making  my  mistake. 

I  didn’t  follow  Dr.  Gregg’s  method  through 
the  complete  cycle  of  teaching.  I  started,  but 
I  didn’t  finish ! 

My  objective  of  100  per  cent  writing  ac¬ 
curacy  during  dictation  wasn’t  exactly  wrong, 
and  I  can  easily  see  why  I  didn’t  realize  soon¬ 
er  that  it  was  not  the  best  immediate  objec¬ 
tive.  A  teacher  of  theory  wouldn’t  realize 
that,  because  he  is  not  struggling  with  ad¬ 
vanced  students  who  want  to  increase  their 
speed,  say,  to  140  or  160  words  a  minute 
but  can’t  until  faulty  technique  has  been 
corrected. 

A  teacher  of  advanced  shorthand  in  a 
school  where  the  graduation  speed  standard 
is  no  higher  than  80  or  100  words  a  minute 
wouldn’t  realize  it,  either,  because  the  best 
method  is  not  needed  to  obtain  80  or  100 
words  a  minute  from  the  average  student  in 
360  periods  of  instruction  (the  customary 
length  of  the  two-year  high  school  shorthand 
course) . 

When  I  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  building  speed  above  120  words  a  minute, 
I  saw  clearly  certain  faults  in  the  methods 
I  had  been  using  both  in  my  theory  classes 
and  in  those  on  the  lower  speed  levels. 

My  major  fault  was  my  accuracy  objective. 
I  saw  that  I  had  to  change  that  objective  to 
fluency  and  maintain  it  from  start  to  finish. 

My  first  step  was  to  teach  the  first  lessons 
in  such  a  way  that  the  student  would  main¬ 
tain  the  writing  fluency  that  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed  while  making  the  transition  from 
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longhand  to  shorthand.  This  transition  is 
mainly  a  mental  one — that  of  learning  new 
meanings  for  familiar  characters. 

Remoye  All  Fear  that  Shorthand 
Is  Difficult  to  Learn 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  write 
longhand  or  shorthand,  Greek  or  I^tin,  Chi¬ 
nese  or  English,  you  use  only  three  basic 
strokes — a  curve,  a  circle,  and  a  straight  line: 

^  - 

Suppose  you  were  to  ask  your  beginners 
to  write  in  longhand  the  word,  Milwaukee. 
Would  they  hesitate?  Would  they  think  the 
word  was  difficult  to  write?  Would  they  be 
conscious  that  they  were  joining  together  a 
number  of  curves,  circles,  and  straight  lines 
that  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  shorthand 
writers  ? 

No;  of  course  they  wouldn’t.  They  are  far 
beyond  the  stage  when  they  wrote  longhand 
stroke  by  stroke  with  ccMiscious  effort. 

Yet,  in  writing  Milwaukee  in  longhand, 
they  use  thirteen  Gregg  Shorthand  alpha¬ 
betic  characters  at  a  shorthand  speed  of  prob¬ 
ably  120  words  a  minute.  In  writing  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  shorthand,  they  are  asked  to  use 
only  three  of  thr  thirteen  characters — one 
straight  line,  one  circle,  and  one  curve. 


that  govern  ordinary  writing.  By  a  practical 
combination  of  these  elements  as  a  founda¬ 
tion,  the  system  secures  to  the  writer  with 
very  little  practice  that  perfect  command  of 
the  characters  that  is  productive  of  the  best 
results  ...” 

Do  we  believe  Dr.  Gregg  or  do  we  not? 
Is  he  right  or  is  he  wrong?  Have  we  ever 
tried  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand  simply,  as 
the  author  would  teach  it? 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  prognostic,  diagnostic,  subjective, 
and  objective  tests;  in  spite  of  the  deep  re¬ 
search  into  what  has  happened,  is  happen¬ 
ing,  and  may  happen  under  this  or  that  con¬ 
dition;  in  spite  of  all  the  incorrect  adapta¬ 
tions  of  Morrison  et  al.  that  have  been  in¬ 
jected  into  the  teaching  and  learning  of  this 
skill  subject,  its  basic  simplicity  cannot  be 
destroyed,  and  the  students  are  still  able  to 
learn  how  to  write  it. 

Let  us  adopt  this  second  shortcut  without 
any  reservations  whatever  and  remove  all 
fear  that  shorthand  is  difficult  to  learn. 

Once  the  teacher  and  the  students  arc  con¬ 
vinced  that  shorthand  is  easy  to  learn,  it 
must  follow  that  shorthand  is  easy  to  teach. 
One  of  the  convincing  illustrations  of  the 
merit  of  this  shortcut  is  the  increasing  utili- 


lllustration 


13  strokes 


Shorthand 


3  Strokes 


What  a  mountain  has  been  made  out  of  a 
molehill  by  some  shorthand  teachers  in  the 
name  of  modem  pedagogy!  In  1897,  Dr. 
Gregg  first  published  his  system  in  book 
form.  In  it  he  said,  as  he  still  says  in  his 
latest  edition: 

"Gregg  Shorthand  is  easy  to  learn,  easy  to 
read,  easy  to  write  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  author 
has  been  to  adhere  to  those  natural  principles 


zation  of  the  reading  approach,  first  made 
possible  by  Dr.  Gregg  through  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  companion  books  to  the  man¬ 
ual — Gregg  Speed  Studies  and  Graded  Read¬ 
ings — and  a  series  of  all-shorthand  readers. 
The  simplicity  of  shorthand  is  capitalized  by 
this  approach,  and  the  teacher  is  guided  from 
the  beginning  to  build  shorthand  skill  the 
easy  way. 
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Looking  Backward 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Horace  G.  Healey 


ELSTON  E. 

T  WAS  seven  o’clock  of  a  lovely  summer 
evening.  After  my  day’s  work  as  a  sec¬ 
tion  hand  on  the  railway,  I  had  eaten  my 
supper,  walked  two  miles  from  my  village 
home  into  the  country  and  was  talking  to 
Horace  G.  Healey,  who  was  milking  cows, 
after  having  unharnessed,  fed,  and  bedded 
down  the  horses,  following  a  ten-hour  stretch 
in  the  field. 

About  nine  o’clock,  the  chores  all  done, 
we  walked  down  the  lane  to  the  roadside, 
and  there,  on  the  grass,  under  the  trees,  we 
discussed  boys’  thoughts,  which  Longfellow 
says  are  "long,  long  thoughts.” 

Horace,  born  the  oldest  of  a  large  farming 
family,  saw,  in  farm  life,  no  satisfaction  for 
his  far-reaching  ambition.  We  talked  of 
what  we  would  make  of  ourselves.  Finally, 
we  decided  to  go  to  Savanna,  Illinois,  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  west  of  my  home,  and  there  ap¬ 
ply  for  jobs  as  brakemen  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Northern  Railway.  We  were 
big,  strapping  youngsters,  I  eighteen  and 
Horace  twenty. 

We  went  to  the  Savanna  roundhouse  and 
saw  the  master  mechanic.  That  man  deserves 
a  reserved  seat  in  Paradise.  In  an  earnest, 
fatherly  way  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  hard¬ 
ships,  the  risks  of  being  crippled,  the  small 
pay,  and  the  uncertain  future  in  railroading. 
He  advised  us  to  get  an  education  and  go 
into  a  profession.  Acting  upon  his  advice, 
we  dropped  forever  the  idea  of  railroading. 

The  winter  of  1887-88  found  us  room¬ 
mates  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  attending  the 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  (now 
Valparaiso  University),  which  was  the  ed¬ 
ucational  Mecca  for  probably  the  most  heter¬ 
ogeneous  collection  of  untutored  aspirations 
anywhere  in  America.  The  founders,  H.  B. 
Brown  and  O.  P.  Kinsey,  were  geniuses  of 
organization,  dynamos  of  energy,  and  altars 
of  inspiration.  Horace  and  I  took  the  teach¬ 
ers’  course;  and  in  the  summer  school,  Hor¬ 
ace  studied  Graham  shorthand. 


GAYLORD 

August  found  us  at  Mount  Carroll,  Illi¬ 
nois,  our  home  county  seat,  taking  our  first 
examination  for  a  second-grade  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate.  We  passed.  Horace  got  a  country 
school  east  of  Milledgeville  and  I  got  one 
west  of  town. 

In  1890,  I  spent  the  summer  on  penman¬ 
ship  with  C.  P.  Zaner  at  Columbus,  and 
Horace  put  in  his  summer  on  shorthand  at 
A.  N.  Palmer’s  school.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Horace  went  to  Boise,  Idaho,  to  teach 
shorthand  and  do  court  reporting.  I  went 
to  Fulton,  Illinois,  to  direct  the  commercial 
work  of  Northern  Illinois  College,  after  a 
month’s  summer  course  at  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Business  College,  trying  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  debit  and  credit,  and  catching  the 
"muscular  movement”  fever  from  A.  N. 
Palmer.  The  following  spring  I  went  back 
to  Cedar  Rapids  to  continue  work  on  the 
commercial  course,  and  to  get  penmanship 
instruction  under  the  pen  wizard,  L.  Mada- 
rasz. 

One  day  Mr.  Palmer  called  me  out  of  the 
office  course  and  offered  me  a  position  as 
principal  of  the  Creston  (Iowa)  Business 
College,  which  he  had  just  bought.  He  re¬ 
called  Horace  from  Boise  to  take  charge  of 
the  shorthand  department  of  the  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  Business  College. 

While  building  up  his  department  in  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids  and  perfecting  himself  in  short¬ 
hand,  Horace  was  very  active  in  church  work 
and  became  a  special  student  at  Coe  College, 
from  which  he  subsequently  received  both 
the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Typewriter  and 
Phonographic  World,  New  York  City,  and 
from  1897  was  closely  associated  with  it.  In 
1899,  he  gave  up  his  Cedar  Rapids  position 
and  went  to  New  York  to  give  his  full  time 
to  the  World.  In  1900,  he  bought  the  Pen¬ 
man’s  Art  Journal,  the  oldest  penmanship 
magazine  in  this  country.  In  1913  he 
changed  the  name  to  the  Business  Journal; 


and  in  1916,  he  sold  the  Journal  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Educator. 

In  1904,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  as  a  short¬ 
hand  teacher.  In  1912,  the  position  of  First 
Assistant  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting  in 
the  New  York  City  system  was  created.  Po¬ 
sitions  were  obtainable  by  competitive  ex¬ 
amination.  Of  the  six  heads  of  department 
in  this  work  who  took  the  examination, 
Horace  headed  the  list.  He  was  made  First 
Assistant  at  Evander  Childs  High  School, 
where  he  served  from  1914  to  his  retirement 
in  1937. 

Horace’s  eager,  tireless  mind  could  not  be 
content  with  one  activity.  He  was  an  active 
and  influential  church  worker  for  many 
years,  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Dr. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
City,  and  for  several  years  was  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  there. 

He  helped  to  organize  the  National  Short¬ 
hand  Reporters  Association,  and  was  its  first 
treasurer.  For  four  years,  he  taught  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  Stenography  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  department  of  Columbia  University,  and 
lacked  only  th.j  writing  of  a  thesis  to  be 
awarded  the  doctor’s  degree  by  that  uni¬ 
versity. 

In  1902,  at  the  Providence  convention  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  nominated  Horace  for  the  presidency. 
He  retaliated  by  nominating  me  and  refusing 
to  stand  for  election.  I  was  elected,  but  in 


1919,  when  the  Association  was  much  larger, 
he  was  elected  president. 

Horace  took  great  delight  in  collecting 
books  on  shorthand  and  typewriting.  He 
had,  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Crestwood, 
New  York,  one  of  the  best  specialized  libra¬ 
ries  in  this  country.  A  year  or  two  ago  he 
presented  his  collection  of  typewriting  books 
to  Boston  University  and  his  shorthand  li¬ 
brary  to  Yale  University.  Last  summer  he 
gave  his  fine  collection  on  penmanship  to 
the  New  York  City  Public  Library. 

For  years  he  had  been  troubled  with  a 
weak  heart.  On  October  14,  1938,  he  and 
his  wife  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  in 
the  hope  that  the  change  of  climate  would 
help  him  to  recover  but,  instead,  he  became 
steadily  worse,  and  on  Friday,  December  9, 
his  spirit  went  out  into  the  eternity  from 
which  it  came.  He  was  nearing  his  seventy- 
first  birthday.  An  obituary  notice  appeared 
in  the  January  (1939)  B.  E.  W. 

Horace  Healey  was  a  practical  idealist.  I 
have  never  known  another  man  who  has  had 
to  face  so  much  poignant  tragedy  in  life,  and 
yet  he  w'as  not  bitter.  His  spirit  soared  se¬ 
renely  above  the  sordid  things  of  life.  He 
never  used  liquor  or  tobacco.  I  never  heard 
him  use  a  profane  word  or  tell  a  risque 
story,  and  yet  he  was  a  man’s  man. 

When  Horace  G.  Healey’s  brave  heart 
ceased  to  beat,  commercial  education  lost  a 
leader;  his  church,  an  earnest,  devoted  Chris¬ 
tian;  and  all  whose  lives  he  had  touched, 
an  inspiring  influence. 


Harvey  C.  Jones 


Mr.  HARVEY  C.  JONES,  acting  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  City  College,  died  of  pneumonia  on  De¬ 
cember  28,  1938.  His  death  w'as  a  great  shock 
to  his  associates  and  to  a  great  number  of 
friends. 

Mr.  Jones  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  for 
thirty  years,  tw'enty-tw'o  of  which  were  spent 
in  Baltimore  City  College.  He  was  born  in 
Hampstead,  Maryland,  in  1886.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  Bal¬ 
timore  Teacher  Training  School,  Strayer’s 
Business  College,  and  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  (LL.B.  and  a  B.S.  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion),  and  had  done  graduate  work  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  United 


Brethren  Church,  four  orders  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  the  Public  School  Teachers  Association, 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  the 
Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association, 
and  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow;  a  son,  Harvey 
C.  Jones,  Jr.,  12  years  of  age;  and  a  daughter, 
Joan,  8  years  of  age. 

His  generous  sympathetic  nature  was  al¬ 
ways  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  teachers 
w'orking  under  his  supervision.  During  his 
years  of  service  to  Baltimore  City  College,  he 
prepared  thousands  of  young  men  for  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  truly  not  just  another  friend  but 
a  part  of  the  lives  of  his  many  associates. — 
Clyde  B.  Edgeworth. 
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A  Day  in  an  Office 

HELEN  K.  McCORMICK 

Head,  Department  of  Secretarial  Administration,  University  of  Tulsa 


Editor’s  Note — "A  Day  in  an  Office”  is  one  of 
the  secretarial  projects  submitted  by  Miss  McCor¬ 
mick,  a  member  of  the  B.  E.  W.  Secretarial 
Training  Survey,  who  uses  these  projects  in  her 
department. 

Miss  McCormick  writes  that  she  has  found  it 
good  practice  to  have  her  classes  type  accounting 
reports  made  from  statements  drawn  up  in  the 
accounting  classes  of  the  University,  business  re¬ 
ports  obtained  from  the  classes  in  business-report 
writing,  and  technical  reports  from  the  engineer¬ 
ing  school. 

She  also  arranges  to  have  members  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-correspondence  classes  dictate  letters  to  her 
secretarial  group  for  transcription. 

We  ask  that  teachers  who  use  this  project  please 
write  us  their  opinion  of  its  effectiveness  and  send 
us  any  changes  or  additions  which  they  think 
would  improve  it. — C.  B. 

The  following  set  of  situations  may  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  play  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  members  of  the  secretarial- 
training  class.  It  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
correct  way  to  take  dictation  in  a  work  situa¬ 
tion,  handle  incoming  and  outgoing  mail, 
answer  the  telephone,  and  deal  with  office 
callers.  The  students  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  research  necessary  for  the  correct 
handling  of  all  situations,  and  the  practice 
in  dramatization  drives  home  all  points. 
Such  a  play  might  be  presented  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commercial  department. 

The  situations  may  be  divided  according 
to  specific  duty;  they  may  be  written  up  sepa¬ 
rately  by  different  students,  or  every  student 
in  the  class  can  write  the  dramatization,  the 
best  one  to  be  selected  for  presentation. 

In  my  own  classes,  we  set  up  two  offices 
— a  combination  secretarial-reception  room 
and  a  private  office  for  the  employer.  We 
used  a  screen  for  a  wall,  so  that  both  offices 
were  visible  from  the  stage,  and  moved  the 
hands  of  a  large  clock  to  indicate  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  time.  We  pepped  up  the  play  in  two 
or  three  places  by  adding  an  office  boy  and 
also  by  having  the  boss’s  wife  come  into  the 
office  and  stage  a  very  difficult  scene. 


The  Situation 

You  are  working  in  the  outer  office  of  Mr. 
Robert  Hoyt,  head  of  the  Legal  Department  of  the 
Acme  Corporation.  Mr.  Hoyt  makes  legal  ad¬ 
justments  and  therefore  has  many  callers;  it  is  your 
duty  to  handle  appointments,  meet  callers,  and 
answer  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Hoyt  is  a  studious,  taciturn  man;  you  can¬ 
not  rely  upon  his  reaction  to  persons  or  things, 
especially  when  he  is  engrossed  in  study  or  con¬ 
ference.  He  lacks  patience;  he  does  not  like  to 
give  instructions  or  be  bothered  with  details.  He 
is  frequently  curt  and  lacking  in  tact.  It  generally 
falls  on  your  shoulders  to  listen  to  the  tales  of 
outsiders  and  sympathize  without  apparent  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  Mr.  Hoyt. 

The  Day  Begins 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  following  incidents 
occur.  How  would  you  handle  each  incident? 
Justify  your  procedure. 

•  8:20.  You  have  arrived  at  the  office  a  few 
minutes  early.  There  are  two  buses  that  you 
might  take  to  work,  one  that  would  get  you  there 
at  8:15  and  another  at  8:45.  Your  office  hours 
begin  at  8:30,  although  Mr.  Hoyt  usually  does  not 
arrive  until  some  time  after  nine.  Why  should 
you  take  the  earlier  bus? 

How  would  your  first  few  minutes  at  the  office 
be  spent? 

The  janitor  has  neglected  to  dust  your  office 
and  desk  for  the  last  few  days.  The  windows 
also  need  cleaning. 

Should  you  dust  the  room  yourself? 

Should  you  complain  to  Mr.  Hoyt  when  he 
comes  in? 

Should  you  see  the  janitor? 

Should  you  complain  to  the  building  manager? 
Perhaps  two  or  three  of  these  courses  of  action 
must  be  pursued  befor  the  janitor  does  his  work 
properly.  What  policy  should  you  follow? 

•  8:3S.  The  telephone  rings,  and  a  man’s  voice 
asks  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hoyt.  Sketch  the  telephone 
conversation  you  would  hold  if  the  man  on  the 
other  end  desired  an  appointment  to  discuss  an 
adjustment  case.  What  would  you  do  with  this 
information? 

•  8:43.  The  telephone  rings  again,  and  the 
voice  asks  for  Mr.  Hoyt.  You  take  the  following 
message:  Executive  meeting  at  10  a.m. 

•  8:30.  The  gossipy  stenographer  across  the 
kail  comes  in.  Her  employer  has  not  arrived, 
and  so  she  is  wandering  around  chatting.  She 
begins  with  a  sale  at  Brown’s,  rapidly  switches 
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first  to  the  movies,  next  to  her  current  "boy 
friend,"  and  finally  to  the  jealous  nature  of  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  your  employer’s  wife. 

Should  you  encou»-age  the  visits  of  Miss  George? 
Might  harm  result  from  them?  How  should  you 
deal  with  her  discussion  of  Mrs.  Hoyt?  Is  any 
of  this  knowledge  useful? 

Miss  George  compliments  you  on  the  dress  you 
are  wearing.  Should  you  tell  her  that  it  is  "a 
cheap  little  thing"  and  that  you  "have  had  it  for 
two  years”? 

•  9:13.  You  begin  work  on  the  material  dic¬ 
tated  yesterday..  .In  the  back  of  your  mind  you 
begin  to  be  concerned  as  to  whether  Mr.  Hoyt  will 
arrive  in  time  for  the  10  o’clock  meeting.  He 
had  several  outside  matters  of  a  personal  nature 
to  attend  to  during  the  morning.  'ITie  president  is 
a  bit  of  a  crank  about  his  staff’s  attending  meet¬ 
ings,  and  Mr.  Hoyt  tries  always  to  be  there.  What 
should  you  do  at  this  time,  if  anything? 

•  9:^3.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  arrived  in  a  bluster — 
thanks  to  your  efforts.  What  information  should 
you  hand  him? 

•  10:30.  A  dapper,  genial-looking  man,  radiat¬ 
ing  good  will  and  high-pressure  personality,  enters 
the  office  and  asks  for  Mr.  Hoyt,  who  has  returned 
from  the  meeting.  You  "size  him  up"  as  a  sales¬ 
man.  What  questions  should  you  ask  to  obtain 
definite  information  from  him? 

Mr.  Thomas  presents  himself  as  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Hoyt’s  from  Dallas.  You  still  have  a 
lurking  idea  that  this  is  a  ruse  and  that  Mr. 
Thomas  want*  tc  consume  your  employer’s  time  to 
his  own  advantage.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hoyt  told 
you  yesterday  that  he  would  have  some  case  mate¬ 
rial  to  dictate  this  morning.  What  would  you 
do  and  say  next?  How  could  you  tactfully  give 
Mr.  Thomas  the  idea  that  Mr.  Hoyt  is  very  busy 
but  would  still  like  to  see  him?  Should  you  turn 
him  away  without  first  conferring  with  Mr.  Hoyt? 

Mr.  Thomas  comments:  "Say,  you’re  the  b«t- 
looking  secretary  Bob’s  had  yet.  You  should  have 
seen  the  sourface  he  had  three  years  ago!"  And, 
"What  are  you  doing  tonight?”  What  reply 
would  you  make  to  him  in  each  instance? 

•  11:13.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  chatting  very  pleasantly 
with  Mr.  'Thomas.  'The  case  material  should  be 
dictated  this  morning,  however,  and  you  know 
Mr.  Hoyt  will  be  perturbed  if  this  is  not  accom¬ 
plished.  What  should  you  do,  if  anything? 

•  11:30.  Mr.  Thomas  is  still  going  strong.  Mr. 
Winslow,  who  called  at  8:35  this  morning  for  an 
appointment,  should  arrive  in  a  few  minutes. 
What  should  you  do,  if  anything? 

•  11:35.  Mr.  Winslow  arrives  in  the  office. 
How  should  you  go  about  announcing  him  and 
ushering  Mr.  Thomas  out? 

•  .12:00.  Here  it  is  noon,  and  Mr.  Hoyt  is  en¬ 
gaged  with  Mr.  Winslow.  It  appears  that  he  will 
be  busy  for  some  time.  You  are  hungry.  You 
had  grapefruit,  toast,  and  coffee  for  breakfast — on 
short  rations  so  you  can  lose  five  pounds,  you 
know,  and  you  feel  the  results  of  such  a  break¬ 


fast.  What  should  you  do  in  a  situation  like  this 
— hungry,  lunch  time,  and  office  obligations?  Sug¬ 
gest  several  ways  out. 

The  Afternoon 

•  2:00.  You  are  typing  away  on  the  case  dic¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  working  on  some  details  of 
the  case  that  demand  a  great  deal  of  research. 

Mr.  Young,  a  clerk  in  the  credit  department, 
calls  for  some  information  on  a  collection  case  and 
insists  on  speaking  with  Mr.  Hoyt.  What ‘ques¬ 
tions  should  you  ask,  if  any,  before  resorting  to 
Mr.  Hoyt?  How  would  you  handle  the  matter 
if  you  knew  the  information  Mr.  Young  wants  or 
knew  where  to  find  it? 

•  2:15.  Mr.  Hoyt  asks  that  you  get  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  on  the  telephone  for  him, 
and  then,  preoccupied  with  other  matters,  he 
dashes  out  of  his  office  to  the  department  across 
the  hall.  What  should  you  do  about  getting  the 
connection?  How  should  such  a  connection  be 
made? 

•  2:45.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  in  conference  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  suite  over  a  legal  matter  coming  up  next 
week.  Mrs.  Hoyt  calls  and  wishes  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Hoyt.  How  will  you  deal  with  this  call? 
Justify  your  answer. 

•  3 :30.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Anderson  of  the  Hadley  Company  at  3:45.  He 
is  still  in  conference  with  the  president.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  not  arrived  yet.  How  should  you 
proceed? 

•  4:00.  Mr.  Hoyt  calls  over  the  telephone  and 
dictates  a  letter  to  you.  He  is  in  a  rush  and  gives 
you  no  special  instructions  with  the  dictation. 
What  questions  should  you  ask  before  he  hangs 
up?  If  he  hangs  up  before  you  can  ask  these 
questions,  what  course  should  you  follow? 

•  4:30.  You  estimate  that  you  have  another 
hour’s  work  on  the  legal  case.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  not 
yet  returned  to  the  office,  although  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  he  will  be  in  soon  and  that  he  may 
stay  several  hours  after  closing  time.  Your  regu¬ 
lar  office  hours  are  from  8:30  to  4:30.  What 
should  influence  your  decision  as  to  whether  you 
should  stay  or  leave? 

Describe  the  demeanor  of  the  ideal  secretary 
in  dealing  with  the  public  personally  and  over  the 
telephone.  Should  she  ever  reflect  the  irritations 
of  the  day  or  appear  too  rushed  to  be  courteous. 

Reference  Books 

Wright,  Milton:  Getting  Along  with  People. 

SoRelle  and  Gregg:  Applied  Secretarial  Practice. 

McGibbon:  Manners  in  Business. 

Maule:  She  Strives  to  Conquer. 

Turner:  Private  Secretary’s  Manual. 

Wanous:  Secretarial  Training. 

Haynes,  Graham,  Moses:  Collegiate  Secretarial 
Training. 

Business  Education  World,  January  to  May, 
1936,  Gibb  and  Richardson,  "The  Perfect 
Secretary.” 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


George  E.  McClellan 
President  1938 


Forty-First  Convention 
of  the 

National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation 

Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago 
December  27-30,  1938 


Ivan  E.  Chapman 
President  1939 


CLOSING  its  forty-first  year  of  active 
service  on  behalf  of  better  business 
education,  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation  met  in  convention  at 
the  Hotel  German,  Chicago,  December  27- 
30. 

Bringing  to  the  convention  a  unique  and 
most  welcome  geniality  and  informality, 
President  George  E.  McClellan,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  his  official  family  set  a  new  record 
for  administrative  leadership  in  the  conduct 
of  a  national  convention. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them,  filling  in 
every  moment  of  time  not  devoted  to  the  ed¬ 
ucational  and  business  program  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  ?aul  Moser  and  his  hospitality  com¬ 
mittee  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  a  most  enjoyable  social  program. 

J.  Murray  Hill,  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  reported  at  the  opening  meeting  1,002 
members  registered  and  in  attendance. 

The  programs  of  the  various  divisions  and 
sections  were  carried  out  as  scheduled. 

Special  commendation  should  be  given  the 
program  committee  for  obtaining  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  three  main  speakers  at  the  con¬ 
vention:  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Profes¬ 
sor  Emeritus,  Yale  University;  Harry  Col¬ 
lins  Spillman,  author  and  lecturer;  and 
Major  Inman  A.  Imrie,  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch.  All  who  heard  these 
three  addresses  will  have  a  new  and  richer 
realization  of  worth-while  living. 

No  report  of  the  activities  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  would  be  complete  without  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  efficient  editorial  service  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  the  year.  The  editorial 
staff,  consisting  of  Eleanor  Skimin,  D.  D. 


Lessenberry,  and  William  R,  Foster,  brings 
the  Business  Education  Digest  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  five  times  a  year  and  prepares,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  yearbook.  The  National  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  Outlook. 

Our  sincerest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  these  three  editors  and  their  as¬ 
sistants  in  perpetuating  and  making  avail¬ 
able  to  thousands  of  commercial  teachers 
the  constructive  thinking  and  experiences  of 
the  association’s  ablest  members. 

Because  of  this  editorial  service  to  the 
association,  we  are  confining  our  report 
mainly  to  pictures  of  the  major  social  events 
of  the  convention,  the  annual  banquet,  and 
of  the  newly  elected  officers. 

N.C.T.F.  Officers  for  1939 

President:  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  Supervising  direc¬ 
tor  of  High  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

First  Vice-President:  Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens, 
Director  of  Typewriting  Instruction,  Public 
Schools,  Chicago. 

Second  Vice-President:  J.  Evan  Armstrong, 
President,  Armstrong  College  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Berkeley,  California. 

Secretary:  J.  Murray  Hill,  Vice-President, 
Bowling  Green  (Kentucky)  Business  University. 

Treasurer:  Claude  W.  Woodside,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Executive  Committee:  Ivan  E.  Chapman;  George 
E.  McClellan,  President,  Littleford-Nelson  School 
of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  G.  Walters, 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania; 
Paul  Moser,  President,  Moser  Business  College, 
Chicago;  J.  Murray  Hill. 

Staff  of  the  "National  Business  Education  Out¬ 
look”  (Federation  yearbook)  and  the  "Business 
Education  Digest”  (Federation  journal):  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
( Continued  on  page  489) 
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Forty-First  Annual  Banquet  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 


Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  December  29,  1938 


A  High  Light  of  the  Convention 


^^W'O  vieu’s  of  the  banquet  guests 
-L  taken  from  opposite  ends  of  the  hall. 
^{ore  than  a  thousand  commercial  educa¬ 
tors,  representing  nearly  every  state  in  the 
United  States  and  several  provinces  in 
Canada,  attended  the  convention. 


The  Speakers’  Table  (left  to  right);  Jay  W. 

Miller,  Harry  I.  Good,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Studebaker, 
Dr.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Eleanor 
Skimin,  R.  G.  Walters,  Nettie  M.  Huff,  J.  Murray 
Hill,  Mrs  George  E.  McClellan,  President  George 
E.  McClellan,  Dr.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  C.  W. 
Teetor,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Teetor,  Dr.  David  Kinley,  Mrs. 
John  Robert  Gregg,  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Wigent, 
W.  D.  Wigent,  Paul  Moser. 

Past-Presidents’  Table  (left  to  right):  Irving  Gai- 
butt,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Norman,  E.  H.  Norman,  J.  L. 
Holtsclaw,  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Mrs.  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Smith,  C.  T.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Holm,  Henry  J.  Holm,  Robert  A. 
Grant,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Owen,  H.  M.  Owen,  J.  F.  Fish. 


T 

I 


D.  D.  Lessenberry  Eleanor  Skimin 
Editorial  Staff  Editorial  Staff 


R.  G.  Walters 
Executive  Committee 


J.  I.  Kinman 
Private  Schools 


V.  E.  Breidenbaugh 
Public  Schools 


R.  S.  Barnes 
Administrators 


Howard  Wheland 
Accounting 


Dr.  McKee  Fi» 
Social-Economic 


VioNA  C  Hansen 
Secretarial 


Ray  G.  Price  Thomas  Redfield  W.  W.  Lewis 

College  Instructors  Office  Machines  Private  ^hool  Instructors 
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burgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  William  R.  Foster,  Head 
of  Commercial  Department,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

DIVISION  OFFICERS 
Private  Schools  Department 

Chairman:  J.  I.  Kinman,  President,  Kinman 
Business  University,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Vice-Chairman:  Eben  W.  Pennock,  Ferris  Insti¬ 
tute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  G.  W.  Puffer,  Fountain  City, 
Business  College,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

Public  Schools  Department 

Chairman:  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  Principal,  High 
School,  Mooseheart,  Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman:  Waiter  Kumpf,  High  School, 
Elgin,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  Irene  McKeen,  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Administrators*  Round  Table 

Chairman:  R.  S.  Barnes,  High  School,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman:  Agnes  Huberty,  Vocational 
School,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Secretary:  J.  Russell  Anderson,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  Lloyd  Douglas,  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Secretary:  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Secretarial  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Viona  Hanson,  Central  High  School, 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

Vice-Chairman:  S.  J.  Wanous,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Brenda  F.  Wilson,  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula.  ^ 

Social-Economic  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  A.  and  M.  College, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Vice-Chairman:  Paul  Cutshall,  Hughes  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Secretary:  Bernardyne  Schmidt,  Washington 
High  School,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table 

Chairman:  Thomas  Redfield,  Vocational  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Vice-Chairman:  George  Hittler,  James  Milliken 
University,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Secretary:  Leora  Johnson,  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,  ^dar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Howard  Wheland,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman:  Alphus  J.  Cox,  Horlick  High 
School,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Secretary:  Ardell  Ostergaard,  High  School,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Private  School  Instructors’  Round  Table 
Chairman:  W.  W.  Lewis,  Gregg  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman:  T.  E.  Backstrom,  Minneapolis 
Business  College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Secretary:  Bernice  Gabbert,  Tyler  Commercial 
College,  Tyler,  Texas. 

College  Instructor/  Round  Table 
Chairman:  Ray  G.  Price,  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


William  R.  Foster 
?{ow  Heads  Department 

ILLIAM  R.  FOSTER,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  typing  at  the  East  High 
School,  Rochester,  New  York,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  headship  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  that  school. 

Mr.  Foster  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  teaching 
of  typewriting  and  for  his  illuminating  com¬ 
ments,  which  have  accompanied  many  of  the 
articles  published  in  the  B.  E.  W. 

Mr.  Foster  is  co-author  of  a  leading  type¬ 
writing  text  and  associate  editor  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Digest,  an  official  publication 
of  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 
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New  Membership  Record 

D.  WIGENT,  national  membership  chair- 
•  man  for  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation,  ably  assisted  by  his  committee,  reported 
a  membership  of  3,017  as  of  December  30,  the  last 
day  of  the  convention.  This  is  an  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  500  over  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Wigent  is  manager  of  ^e  Chicago  office  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 


Second  Annual  B.E.W.  Project  Contest 

6  Silver  Trophy  Cups  and  108  Cash  Awards 

•  Six  Silver  Trophy  Cups  for  Schools  •  Seventy-two  ^2  Awards  for  Students 

•  Six  ^5  Cash  Awards  for  Students  •  Six  ^10  Cash  Awards  for  Teachers 

•  Eighteen  ^3  Cash  Awards  for  Students  •  Six  ^5  Cash  Awards  for  Teachers 

•  No  Entrance  Fee  Will  Be  Required 


For  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  have 
never  used  the  B.E.W.  certification  serv¬ 
ice  and  did  not  enter  their  students  in 
the  first  annual  contest,  in  March,  1938,  let 
us  explain  and  compare  the  annual  contest 
and  the  monthly  certification  service. 

The  chief  difference  is  that  the  contest  is 
held  only  once  a  year,  in  March;  the  cer¬ 
tification  service  is  maintained  throughout 
the  school  year,  with  a  project  published 
each  month,  from  October  through  May. 

An  examination  fee  of  10  cents  for  each 
student’s  paper  is  required  for  the  monthly 
certification  service.  Entry  in  the  contest  is 
entirely  free. 

The  monthly  projects  are  entirely  non¬ 
competitive.  Every  paper  that  reaches  the 
standard  set  by  the  examiners  earns  for  its 
w'riter  a  certificate.  In  the  contest,  of  course, 
competition  is  very  keen.  The  winning  pa¬ 
pers  are  of  very  high  quality. 

The  regular  monthly  project  for  March  is 
also  the  contest  material. 

Students  may  enter  one  paper  for  both 
contest  and  certification,  if  the  examination 
fee  is  sent;  or  they  may  enter  the  contest 
only,  without  charge;  or  they  may  enter  a 
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paper  for  certification  only.  Most  students 
prefer  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — 
enter  the  contest  and  earn  the  regular  cer¬ 
tificate,  all  with  one  paper. 

The  Certification  Service 

1.  The  Business  Education  World  pub¬ 
lishes  one  project  a  month  in  each  of  these 
five  subjects; 

Business  Fundamentals  {formerly  called  f 
Junior  Business  Practice), 

Bookkeeping. . 

Business  Letter  Writing. 

Office  Practice. 

Business  Personality. 

2.  Students  prepare  their  solutions  to  the 
monthly  projects  in  accordance  with  defi¬ 
nite  instructions.  The  solutions  are  mailed 
to  the  B.E.W.  all  together,  w’ith  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  10  cents  for  each  one. 

3.  The  solutions  are  carefully  checked 
by  a  board  of  examiners,  who  indicate  ma¬ 
jor  errors  and  approve  for  certification  all  pa¬ 
pers  that  meet  the  accepted  standard  of  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

4.  Certificates  of  Achievement  are  sent 
to  all  students  who  merit  them,  and  the 
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teacher  is  given  a  list  of  the  errors  made 
by  the  students  who  failed  to  qualify,  to¬ 
gether  with  remedial  teaching  suggestions. 

5.  The  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  key 
to  the  solution  of  each  project,  together  with 
1  helpful  comments  by  the  examiners. 

'  What  the  B.E.W.  Service  Costs 
I  1.  This  valuable  monthly  ser\'ice  costs  the 
^teacher  nothing.  One  copy  of  each  project 
will  be  supplied  free  to  teachers  on  request. 

2.  The  B.E.W.  supplies  student  copies  of 
a  project  at  2  cents  a  copy  when  purchased 
on  the  month-by-month  basis.  Most  teach¬ 
ers  prefer  to  have  their  students  subscribe 

i  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  for  an 
■  entire  set  of  eight  monthly  projects  at  the 
special  price  of  10  cents  a  set,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  each  student  6  cents. 

3.  The  major  expense  of  the  service  con- 
;  sists  of  the  editorial  cost  of  the  projects 

themselves,  the  examination  of  the  solutions, 
^  the  two-color  certificates,  other  printed  forms, 
correspondence,  and  postage.  A  fee  of  10 
cents  is,  therefore,  charged  for  each  solu¬ 
tion  submitted  for  certification. 

Many  classes  last  year  organized  project 
clubs  and  earned  the  10-cent  fees  in  several 
interesting  ways. 

I  The  Annual  Contest 

I  1.  Contest  entry  papers  are  prepared  ex- 
I  actly  the  same  as  for  the  monthly  certifica¬ 


tion  service.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
entry  form.  The  B.E.W.  provides  a  special 
form  for  the  contest,  without  any  charge. 

2.  The  work  of  the  contest  judges  is  much 
different  from  the  work  of  the  project  ex¬ 
aminers.  In  addition  to  examining  the  paid- 
for  papers  to  see  whether  they  reach  the 
standard  of  proficiency  required  for  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  the  judges  examine  all  the  papers 
very  critically  on  a  competitive  basis. 

3.  Students  whose  papers  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  certificates  and  have  attained  the 
standard  of  proficiency  receive  their  individ¬ 
ual  Certificates  of  Achievement.  All  papers 
of  outstanding  excellence,  whether  submitted 
for  certification  or  not,  are  read  by  several 
judges  on  a  competitive  basis,  with  those 
of  the  highest  quality  emerging  triumphant. 

4.  Prizes  for  individuals  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  individual  excellence.  Prizes  for 
schools  are  based  on  the  percentage  of  en¬ 
tries  from  competing  classes,  as  well  as  on 
the  percentage  of  outstanding  papers  among 
those  submitted.  This  is  fully  explained  fur¬ 
ther  on,  under  "Calculation  of  Winning 
Scores.” 

Whether  or  not  a  class  submits  its  con¬ 
test  papers  for  certification  will  have  no 
bearing  whatsoever  on  the  class  standing  in 
the  contest. 

This  contest  is  planned  to  provide  an 
incentive  to  entire  classes  to  participate. 
Each  pupil  in  the  group  can  easily  be 
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IF  teachers  will  follow  these  suggestions  care¬ 
fully,  they  w'ill  enable  us  to  make  prompt 
reports  on  the  papers  submitted. 

1.  The  special  B.E.W.  project  contest  blank, 
properly  filled  out  in  duplicate,  must  accom¬ 
pany  each  contest  club.  Each  blank  contains 
space  for  the  names  of  fifty  pupils,  and  as 
many  copies  of  the  blank  as  you  will  need  w'ill 
be  mailed  to  you  w'ith  your  March  projects. 

2.  The  contest  closes  April  14,  1939.  Only 
those  papxers  that  are  received  by  the  close  of 
business  on  that  day  can  be  given  considera¬ 
tion.  The  results  will  be  announced  in  the 
June  B.E.W.  All  prizes.  Certificates  of  Achieve¬ 
ment,  and  keys  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  the 
awards  have  been  made  by  the  judges,  but  no 
report  of  the  contest  will  be  supplied  prior 
to  its  publication  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
B.E.W. 


3.  Only  the  regular  March  B.E.W.  projects 
in  bookkeeping,  business  fundamentals,  office 
practice,  business  personality,  and  business 
letter  w'riting  can  be  used  for  the  contest.  A 
free  copy  of  the  projects  will  be  supplied  to 
each  participating  teacher  upon  request. 

4.  A  school  may  submit  one  club  of  papers 
in  each  division. 

5.  A  club  must  consist  of  at  least  ten  papers. 

6.  If,  in  any  one  school,  more  than  one 
teacher  of  bookkeeping,  for  example,  wishes 
to  compete,  all  such  teachers  must  combine 
their  papers  into  one  club.  The  papers  should 
be  arranged  within  each  package  under  the 
separate  teachers’  names. 

7.  The  contest  judges  will  be  Dr.  John 
Robert  Gregg,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Louis  A. 
Leslie,  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  Milton  Briggs, 
Philip  S.  Pepe,  and  Miss  Jeanne  Liss. 


brought  to  feel  that  he  owes  it  to  the  group 
to  do  his  very  best;  because,  even  though 
he  himself  may  not  win  an  individual  prize 
(of  which  there  will  be  many),  he  can 
contribute  to  the  total  score  that  may  en¬ 
able  his  school  to  win  one  of  the  six  silver 
trophy  cups. 

Isn’t  that  spirit  of  co-operation  exactly 
what  we  want  to  foster  in  the  business 
beginner.^  He  must  learn  to  work  for  the 
good  of  an  organization,  not  just  for  his 
own  personal  interests. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  students  of 
public  or  private  secondary  schools  or  col¬ 
leges.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind  for 
participation. 

The  papers  must  be  submitted  in  class 
groups. 

The  Contest  Divisions  • 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  the 
following  six  divisions: 

1.  Bookkeeping. 

2.  Business  Fundamentals  {formerly 
called  Junior  Business  Practice ) . 

3.  Office  Practice. 

4.  Business  Personality. 

5.  Business  Letter  Writing  {public  and 
parochial  high  schools). 

6.  Business  Letter  Writing  {colleges, 
universities,  and  private  business 
schools) . 

Note  that,  although  there  are  two  sep¬ 
arate  contests  in  business  letter  writing,  the 
same  problem  will  be  used  for  both.  The 
papers  in  the  two  divisions  will  be  judged 
according  to  different  standards. 

Schools  may  enter  more  than  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  contest. 

Prizes  for  Schools,  Students,  Teachers 
{In  each  of  the  six  divisions) 

A  silver  trophy  cup  for  the  school  win¬ 
ning  first  place. 

$10  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 
of  the  group  placing  first. 

$5  cash  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of 
the  group  placing  second. 

$5  to  the  individual  winning  student. 

$3  to  each  of  the  next  three  student 
winners. 


$2  to  each  of  the  next  twelve  student 
winners. 

The  twenty-five  highest-ranking  schools 
in  each  division  will  receive  Honorable 
Mention  and  will  share  in  the  publicity 
that  is  the  reward  of  all  the  winners. 

Calculation  of  Winning  Scores 
The  composite  score  for  each  compet¬ 
ing  school  will  be  the  sum  of  three  per¬ 
centages,  calculated  as  follows: 

1.  'The  percentage  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  pa¬ 
pers.  (This  score  will  be  100  per  cent  if 
all  pupils  in  the  participating  classes  send 
papers.  For  instance,  if  72  students  in 
Worth  High  School  participate,  in  two 
classes  whose  enrollment  totals  75,  that 
score  is  96  per  cent.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  reach  a  standard  of  proficiency  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  used  by  the  Awards  Department 
in  awarding  the  certificates  of  achievement 
(If  67  papers  of  the  72  submitted  by  I 
Worth  High  School  are  of  acceptable  qual¬ 
ity,  that  score  is  93-05  per  cent.) 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted 
that  rank  as  superior;  papers  that  would  be 
graded  A  or  Excellent  if  the  examiner 
were  giving  school  grades.  (If  13  of  the 
72  papers  are  judged  superior,  that  score 
is  18.05  per  cent.) 

The  final  composite  score  for  Worth 
High  School  would  thus  be  96  plus  93-05 
plus  18.05,  a  total  of  207.10  of  a  possible 
300  per  cent. 

Small  Schools  Have  Equal  Opportunity 
Because  scores  are  computed  according 
to  percentages,  a  school  with  only  a  dozen 
pupils  in  a  competing  class  has  just  as  good 
a  chance  of  winning  as  a  larger  institu¬ 
tion.  If  twelve  papers  were  submitted 
from  a  class  of  twelve,  and  if  all  of  them 
not  only  passed  but  were  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  the  score  would  be  300  per  cent! 

If  you  plan  to  enter  your  students  in 
one  or  more  of  the  contest  divisions,  or  if 
you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the 
certification  plan  so  that  your  students  can 
“get  into  the  swing  of  things”  at  once  widi 
the  regular  monthly  projects,  fill  in  and 
send  us  today  the  blank  on  page  ii. 
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BUSINESS  PERSONALITY  PROJECT 

For  the  Month  of  February 

Madeline  Macdonald 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON,  Director,  Division  of  Business  Personality 


Editor’s  Note — Here  is  the  first-prize  winner 
in  the  B.  E.  W.  Personality  Project  Contest  held 
last  fall.  Miss  Macdonald,  the  author,  teaches 
at  the  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Montreal, 
Canada.  Teachers  who  have  not  used  the  per¬ 
sonality  projects  before  and  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  regulation  entry  form  may  begin  anyway,  with 
this  project.  Please  double-space  a  list  of  your 
students’  names  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  showing  the 
names  in  the  same  order  in  which  you  have  ar¬ 
ranged  the  papers  you  are  sending.  Show  your 
own  name  and  school  address  at  the  top  and 
specify  that  the  papers  are  being  submitted  for  the 
February  Personality  Project.  Send  remittance  of 
10  cents  for  each  paper.  Entry  forms  will  be 
sent  you  thereafter,  with  other  important  material, 
including  the  mimeographed  comments  on  students’ 
work. 


YOU  are  secretary  to  the  president  of 
your  company.  Your  assistant  stenog¬ 
rapher  is  a  very  willing  youngster,  just 
graduated  from  business  school.  You  like 
the  way  she  pitches  in  when  you  are  rushed 
off  your  feet — but  she  goes  too  far. 

Often,  when  you  get  back  to  the  office 
after  your  lunch  period,  you  find  she  has 
done  some  of  your  own  work.  The  president 
is  a  very  particular  man,  and  Winnie  has  not 
yet  been  trained  to  do  all  his  work  properly. 

She  really  thinks  she  is  helping  you,  but 
the  work  she  does  is  not  always  satisfactory, 
and  you  get  the  blame.  You  must  protect 
your  own  reputation,  but  you  don’t  want  to 
break  little  Winnie’s  spirit,  for  willing  work¬ 
ers  with  initiative  are  far  from  plentiful. 


Assignment  A.  Convey  to  Willing  Winnie,  in  a 
friendly  way,  instructions  that  she  is  to  do  only 
the  work  you  assign  to  her  and  must  never  under¬ 
take  any  of  your  own  tasks.  (Give  your  exact 
words,  not  more  than  40  of  them. ) 


The  filing  department  is  your  domain. 
When  a  letter  is  taken  from  the  file  for  any 


purpose,  a  record  is  supposed  to  be  made  on 
an  “out”  card.  Old  Mr.  Winegood,  who  has 
been  with  the  firm  since  long  before  you 
were  born,  repeatedly  breaks  this  rule.  Twice, 
lately,  the  boss  has  stood  at  your  elbow  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  to  find  a  letter  that  was  neither 
in  the  file  nor  entered  on  the  “out”  card. 
You  certainly  did  not  show  up  as  a  model 
of  efficiency.  And  you  can’t  very  well  say: 
“I’ll  bet  a  nickel  old  Winegood  was  at  this 
file  while  my  back  was  turned,”  because  the 
boss  made  it  quite  plain  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  that  laying  the  blame  for  a  mistake  on 
somebody  else,  especially  on  Mr.  Winegood, 
was  taboo. 

Assignment  B.  What  can  you  say  to  Mr.  Wine¬ 
good,  in  conversation,  that  will  stick  in  his  mind 
the  next  time  he  is  tempted  to  carry  off  a  letter 
without  signing  for  it?  Of  course  you  must  not 
hurt  his  feelings.  (30  words  maximum.) 

Assignment  C.  Write  a  short  notice,  to  be  sent 
to  all  employees,  that  would  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

A  typist  in  your  department  has  been  com¬ 
ing  to  business  so  shabbily  dressed  that  she 
has  caused  considerable  comment  among 
members  of  the  staff.  You  happen  to  know 
that  her  family  is  having  a  hard  time  and 
that  she  is  giving  almost  every  cent  she  earns 
to  help  maintain  the  home. 

Today  the  chief  accountant,  who  is  said 
to  have  a  heart  of  stone,  hinted  that  unless 
this  girl  pays  more  attention  to  her  personal 
appearance,  she  will  be  discharged.  You 
know  you  cannot  let  this  happen.  But  how 
can  you  speak  to  her  on  such  a  delicate 
subject  "i 

'This  may  take  some  thinking,  but  it’s 
worth  while,  for  you  will  be  doing  the  girl 
and  her  family  a  real  service. 

Assignment  D.  Summon  all  your  tact  and  tell, 
in  40  words  or  less,  what  you  will  say  to  her. 
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Unknown  to  the  management  of  your  of¬ 
fice,  the  company’s  foreign-exchange  expert 
is  importing  silks  as  a  side  line.  He  dictates 
several  letters  to  you  each  day  about  his 
private  affairs  and  asks  you  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  You  have  enough  work 
to  do  on  your  own  job,  as  stenographer  to 
the  office  manager;  you  don’t  want  to  tattle; 
you  don’t  want  to  make  an  enemy  in  the  of¬ 
fice;  but  you  dislike  helping  him  in  this 
underhanded  way. 


Assignment  E.  How  can  you  get  out  of  doing 
this  extra  work  without  complaining  to  your  boss 
and  also  without  offending  the  foreign  exchange 
expert?  (Not  more  than  25  words  for  this.) 

Assignment  F.  If  the  man  offered  to  pay  you  a 
small  sum  weekly,  to  keep  on  typing  his  letters 


during  business  hoars,  would  it  be  all  right  for 
you  to  accept?  Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

You  are  being  promoted,  and  you  thought 
your  friend,  Bill  Merry-,  would  be  offered 
your  old  post.  Bill  thought  so,  too. 

Yesterday  you  overheard  your  chief  say  to 
the  treasurer,  "Merry  has  the  brains,  there’s 
no  doubt  of  that.  But  the  man  has  no  regard 
for  appearances.  To  my  knowledge  he  wore 
the  same  collar  three  days  running.  I  couldn’t 
put  a  man  like  that  where  he’d  be  meeting 
the  public.’! 

Assignment  G.  What  can  you  say  to  Merry  that 
will  make  him  spruce  up  so  as  to  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  his  superiors?  (Don’t  use 
more  than  35  words.) 

Answer  all  these  assignments. 


How  We  Used  the  Project  on  Dependability 

SISTER  M,  JANE,  O.S.B. 

College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  AMnnesota 


Your  project  on  "Dependability’’^  had 
some  rather  remarkable  effects  on  my 
Office  Economics  class. 

The  answers  to  the  project  had  scarcely  left 
our  school,  en  route  to  New  York,  when  a 
class  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  class  wanted  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  dependable  and  wished  to  know  how 
they  could  learn  what  their  fellow  members 
thought  of  them  with  regard  to  that  trait. 

After  a  few  moments  of  deliberation,  it 
was  suggested  to  them  that  if  they  really 
wanted  to  know  what  their  fellow  students 
thought  of  them,  it  could  be  arranged.  This 
is  how  it  was  done. 

Because  there  were  fourteen  members  in 
the  class,  each  student  received  fourteen  slips 
of  paper,  on  each  of  which  she  was  to  write 
what  she ’thought  a  fellow  student  lacked  to 
make  hen  dependable  and  to  mention  some 
special  good  qualification  if  there  was  one. 
She  was  also  to  state  whether  or  not  she 
would  hire  that  student.  These  instructions 
were  given: 

‘Personality  Project  by  Harold  J.  Jones,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  November,  1938,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Wok  I  D. 


1.  On  the  top  of  each  slip  put  the  name  of  a 
member  of  the  class. 

2.  Reflect  on  the  qualifications  of  each  individual. 

3.  Write  your  opinion  of  the  person  in  question. 

4.  At  the  bottom  of  the  report  write  whether 
or  not  you  w-ould  hire  the  girl. 

When-all  the  slips  had  been  collected,  the 
instructor  left  the  room  for  five  minutes 
while  the  girls  decided  whether  they  pre¬ 
ferred  confidential  or  public  general  reports. 

During  the  time  of  the  deliberation  the 
slips  were  sorted  so  that  each  pile  repre¬ 
sented  the  comments  on  one  girl.  The  girls 
wished  that  the  reports  be  read  aloud  so  that 
all  would  benefit,  feeling  that  having  all 
know  the  defects  would  make  correction 
easier. 

Frankly  speaking,  it  was  with  feelings  of 
wonder  that  each  girl  heard  her  own  report. 
There  was  perfect  silence  and  not  even  a 
snicker  when  someone  suggested  points  like 
this: 

If  only  Frances  w-ouldn’t  borrow  so  much  paper 
we  would  like  her  better. 

Helen  chews  gum  and  that  spoils  her  looks 
and  makes  her  sort  of  cheap  looking. 

I  wouldn’t  hire  Joan  because  she  is  not  punctual. 

Possibly  I  would  hire  Mary  after  she  has  worked 
a  while. 
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These  are  only  a  few  excerpts.  The  com¬ 
ments  on  one  girl  read  something  like  this: 

Not  dependable;  can’t  be  trusted;  lacks  conb- 
dence;  asks  silly  questions  in  class;  giggles  too 
much;  lacks  that  something  which  every  refined 
office  worker  should  have;  has  no  poise;  but,  there 
is  one  thing,  she  is  honest;  possibly  after  another 
6  months  of  school  1  might  consider  hiring  her. 

Another  report  was  on  this  order: 

Has  poise;  can  be  depended  on  to  do  her  work 
on  time;  is  punctual;  never  excuses  herself;  her 
clothes  are  neat  and  clean  and  she  keeps  her 
person  in  good  condition;  is  athletic  and  has  good 
health;  I  would  hire  her. 

In  each  reading  there  was  some  duplica¬ 
tion,  but  the  two  samples  just  quoted  are 
typical. 

The  watchword  of  the  class  is  "Dependa¬ 
bility.”  The  after-effect  of  the  survey  of 
these  fourteen  girls  is  that  the  giggly  girl 
has  become  earnest  and  sincere  in  her  desire 
for  self-mastery  .  The  borrower  of  paper  saw 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  others.  The  foolish 
questions  don’t  come  any  more.  All  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  doing  better  work. 

The  unusual  part  of  the  whole  program 
is  that  the  entire  class  preferred  to  have  their 
reports  read  before  the  class  so  that  they 
could  learn  how  to  “take  correction.” 

The  entire  class  has  derived  great  benefit 
as  the  result  of  this  little  device.  They,  the 
class  of  fourteen,  expressed  the  hope  that 


they  could  be  checked  up  again  later  on. 
Because  of  this  desire  for  another  check,  the 
class  will  be  given  the  mirror  test  in  another 
month  or  so.  In  this  test,  half  of  the  class 
will  face  the  other  half  and  study  the  group 
facing  them.  Then  a  report  will  be  made  out 
and  die  result  ot  the  criticism  will  be  given 
to  the  students  individually,  but  not  in  pub¬ 
lic.  Thus,  the  instructor  can  give  a  little 
guidance  to  those  who  are  weak. 

None  of  the  reports  is  to  be  signed  and 
the  student  must  not  know  who  wrote  the 
paper.  The  students  wish  to  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  this  rather  serious  test  so  that  they 
will  become  to  be  efficient  and  desirable  of¬ 
fice  workers,  for  the  slogan  of  the  class  is, 
"Where  is  the  job  that  needs  me?” 

At  present  all  the  members  of  the  class 
are  busily  engaged  in  writing  a  radio  skit 
which  they  will  present  over  the  air  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2.  Since  the  time  is  rather  short  the 
job  of  assembling  all  these  class  efforts  into 
one  big  skit  will  naturally  fall  on  the  in¬ 
structor,  but  the  experience  of  assisting  in 
the  writing  of  the  skit  which  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  will  be  something  for  them. 

Yesterday  a  group  of  girls  came  to  me  say¬ 
ing  that  they  were  eager  to  work  at  the  new 
project  on  attitudes,  and  so  today  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  given  and  by  Wednesday  it  must 
be  completed. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Qregg  Honored  by  Staff 


Tuesday  evening,  December  27,  the 
executives  and  employees  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  gave  a  banquet  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  honoring  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Robert  Gregg  in  commemoration  of 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

More  than  150  members  and  their  families 
were  in  attendance,  including  representatives 
from  the  New  York  office  and  all  the  branch 
offices  of  the  company  and  the  tw'o  Gregg 
Schools,  one  in  Chicago  and  one  in  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Frances  Effinger  Raymond,  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  office  of  the 
company,  presented  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg, 
on  behalf  of  the  company’s  entire  personnel,  a 
set  of  tw'elve  Sterling  silver  service  plates  de¬ 
signed  by  Tiffany,  of  New  York,  each  plate 
bearing  in  gold  the  Gregg  ovals  and  the  two 
dates  1888  and  1938.  See  illustration  at  right. 
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.  Annual  Banquet  . 

l G //  i  >11  uersnrij 

national  fissociafton  oH  flfrredited 


N.  A.  A.  C.  S.  Holds  Convention 


The  principal  speakers  on  these  topics 
were:  W.  M.  Roberts,  Tyler,  Texas;  Bruce 
F.  Gates,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  T.  B.  Cain, 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia;  George  A.  Mea¬ 
dows,  Shreveport,  Louisiana;  S.  J.  Shook, 
Topeka,  Kansas;  Jay  Miller,  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  J.  E.  George,  Enid,  Oklahoma; 
W.  R.  Catton,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Charles  F.  Walker,  Portland,  Oregon ;  H.  N. 
Rasely,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  J.  L.  Har¬ 
man,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

The  annual  banquet  (see  picture  below) 
was  held  in  the  Crystal  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Sherman  on  Wednesday  evening,  December 
28.  Vice-president  Rasely  was  toastmaster. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected: 

President:  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  President,  Banks 
College,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary:  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Vice-President, 
Jamestown  (New  York)  Business  College. 


The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  December  27  and  28,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Federation  Convention.  The  attendance 
was  larger  than  at  any  previous  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Hull  of  Philadelphia,  president 
of  the  Association,  presided  at  the  opening 
session  and  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Future  of  Commercial  Education.” 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  were:  "The  Free  or  Partially  Free  Schol¬ 
arship  and  Methods  of  Combating  It,” 
"Shall  the  Association  Establish  an  Idea  Ex¬ 
change,”  "A  Typical  Student  Finance  Plan,” 
"The  Association  Plan  for  Sponsoring  Soror¬ 
ities  and  Fraternities,”  and  "The  Association 
Plan  for  the  Granting  of  Degrees.” 


Treasurer:  E.  H.  Norman,  President,  Baltimore 
(Maryland)  Business  College. 

Vice-President,  Eastern  Division;  Hiram  N. 
Rasely,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Manager, 
Burdett  College,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Southern  Division:  C  W.  Ed¬ 
mondson,  President,  Edmondson  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Vice-President,  Central  Division:  W.  A.  Rob¬ 
bins,  President,  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  School  of 
Commerce. 

Vice-President,  Western  Division:  Charles  F. 
Walker,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Pi  Rho  Zeta 
Adds  Eight  Chapters 

Eight  new  chapters  have  been  added  re¬ 
cently  to  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International  Fra¬ 
ternity  and  Sorority,  honor  commerce  organi¬ 
zation  sponsored  jointly.by  J.  I.  Kinman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Kinman  Business  University,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges. 

Chapters  have  lately  been  organized  at  the 
Jones  Business  College,  High  Point,  North 
Carolina;  Peoria  Institute  of  Business,  Peoria, 


Illinois;  Burns  School  of  Business,  Portland, 
Oregon;  Thompson  College,  Yorl^  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Office  Training  School,  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Gates  Business  College, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

Headquarters  of  Pi  Rho  Zeta  are  at  Kinman 
Business  University,  South  110  Howard  Street, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Every'Pupil  Typing 
Contest  Scheduled 

HE  National  Catholic  High  School  Typ¬ 
ists  Association  will  sponsor  its  seventh  an¬ 
nual  Every-Pupil  Typewriting  Contest  on 
March  9.  Lt.  Col.  G.  W.  Gatschet,  head  of 
the  commercial  department  at  St.  Joseph’s 
College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas, 
and  founder  and  president  of  the  Association, 
extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  Catholic  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  to  participate 
in  the  contest. 

Since  the  Association  was  founded  in  1933, 
a  total  of  6,000  Catholic  high  school  students 
have  participated  in  the  contests,  with  128 
schools  in  30  states  represented. 


Nutmeg  and  Ginger 

fourth  of  a  Series  of  Devices  to  Spice  Up  Shorthand  and  Typing  Classes 
CELIA  AVARS  PRIESTLEY 


Editor's  Note — These  suggestions  for  main¬ 
taining  enthusiasm  in  your  shorthand  and  typing 
classes  should  be  used  with  judgment  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  Some  are  so  simple  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  effort  unless  introduced  with  the  proper  touch 
of  humor;  others  are  too  difficult  for  your  pupils 
unless  you  have  the  habit  of  expecting  a  great  deal 
of  them.  They  all  work.  I  use  them  in  my 
classes. — C.  A.  P. 


Shorthand 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  you 
to  deliver  a  mild  rebuke  to  a  whole' 
class;  at  other  times  you  wish  to  make  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  to  the  group.  Dictate 
these  to  your  shorthand  class,  without  com¬ 
ment,  and  then  forget  to  have  them  trans¬ 
cribed.  Make  the  dictation  slow  enough  so 
that  no  one  loses  the  thought  because  he  is 
struggling  to  keep  up. 

If  you  dictate  several  paragraphs  of  com¬ 
ment,  include  some  of  praise.  Be  interested 
in  all  the  activities  of  your  students,  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  their  enthusiasm  for 
shorthand.  If  you  have  a  small  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  know  one  another  well,  you  may 
include  a  few  items  about  their  activities 
outside  of  school;  that  depends  on  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  your  class. 

9  Mary  is  reading  aloud.  Johnny  sits  be¬ 
hind  her.  Have  him,  without  being 
called  upon,  take  up  the  reading  at  his  first 
opportunity  to  "get  a  word  in  edgewise.” 
Let  the  reading  proceed  around  the  class 
until  all  have  had  a  chance. 

Don’t  use  this  method  too  frequently,  for 
it  means  that  your  best  readers  are  getting 
all  the  practice,  whereas  Billy,  who  also 
needs  to  read,  may  get  stuck  on  his  second 
word.  Vary  this  by  letting  anyone  who  can 
take  up  the  reading  do  so.  The  first  to  get 
in  his  "two  bits”  has  the  floor. 

Put  a  record  of  a  popular  song  with 
vocal  chorus  on  the  phonograph. 
Many  of  your  students  will  write  the  song 


words  with  that  smoothness  and  ease  of  writ¬ 
ing  that  you  had  despaired  of  having  them 
attain.  It  will  add  interest  if  someone  can 
write  on  the  blackboard.  For  this  practice 
the  radio  is  even  more  fascinating  to  the 
students  than  the  phonograph.  Of  course 
your  advanced  students  take  broadcast 
speeches. 

T  ypewriting 

In  the  middle  of  a  drill,  especially  while 
the  class  is  typing  to  music,  ask  Mary 
Smith  if  you  may  use  her  machine.  As  she 
rises  to  give  you  her  place,  ask  her  to  take 
Johnny  Brown’s  machine  and  send  him  on 
to  the  next  in  line.  This  continues  until  the 
last  in  line  is  asking  for  your  place,  and  then 
is  repeated  around  the  group. 

9  It  is  possible  for  a  group  to  type  in  uni¬ 
son,  in  perfect  rhythm,  by  following  a 
leader,  without  a  word  being  spoken.  Have 
your  typewriter  plainly  visible  to  all  the 
members  of  the  class.  Let  the  students  know- 
what  you  are  typing — the  alphabet  will  do 
— and  start  very  slowly.  When  all  are  fol¬ 
lowing  closely,  increase  the  speed;  then  de¬ 
crease  it.  After  a  little  practice  there  will  be 
only  slight  variation  among  members  of  the 
group,  although  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
slow  down  the  speed  than  to  increase  it.  A 
class  will  even  learn  to  start  and  stop  with 
you  with  no  more  than  one  letter’s  difference. 

After  your  students  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  'to  typing  with  the  phono¬ 
graph,  let  them  sing  with  the  music  as  they 
type.  Then,  some  bright  day,  see  to  it  that 
the  phonograph  breaks  down,  and  let  the 
singing  accompany  the  typewriting  drill.  In 
most  groups  there  is  at  least  one  voice  strong 
enough  and  dependable  enough  to  start  the 
music,  if  that  person  is  given  some  encour¬ 
agement. 

Sometimes  stand  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  phonograph  and  threaten  to  start  it  at 
any  time  you  can  get  to  it  between  songs. 
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Instruction  Sheets  in  Typewriting 

No.  6 — How  to  Make  and  Use  a  Verti-Scale 
BERNHARD  BARGEN 

(The  fol lowing  is  reproduced  from  an  actual  mimeographed  instruction  sheet  pre¬ 
pared  for  students  in  ^\Ir.  Bargen’s  classes  at  Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kansas.) 


Many  typists  have  felt  keenly  the  need 
of  a  scale  on  a  typewriter  by  means  of 
which  they  can  measure  vertical  distances  as 
easily  as  they  can  measure  horizontal  dis¬ 
tances  by  the  carriage  scale.  Following  are 
instructions  for  making  and  using  a  verti- 
scale. 

How  to  Make  a  Verti-Scale 

I.  Make  a  pencil  mark  on  the  rubber  platen  of 
your  typewriter  exactly  at 
the  printing  point.  Now 
turn  your  platen  one  com¬ 
plete  turn,  counting  the 
notches  or  spaces  to  find 
the  number  of  spaces 
around  the  platen.  Repeat 
until  you  are  absolutely 
sure  you  have  the  correct 
number. 

2.  Type  a  verti-scale  as 
shown  in  Figure  1,  on 
good  quality  paper.  The 
first  column  should  con¬ 
tain  the  number  of  lines 
around  the  platen.  The 
second  column  begins 
with  the  first  number  of 
the  second  complete  turn, 
etc.,  until  you  have  typed 
66.  (Different  machines 
have  different  sizes  of 
cylinders:  On  the  L.  C. 
Smith  it  is  33;  on  the 
Remington  Noiseless,  30, 
etc.  Each  typist  will  have  to  check  his  own 
machine.) 

3.  With  scissors,  trim  neatly  around  the  scale 
which  you  have  typed.  Trim  very  close  to  the 
last  numbers  typed,  but  leave  a  little  space  above 
the  first  figures  typed.  This  little  extra  space 
will  be  needed  to  make  a  neat  joining  when 
you  attach  the  scale  to  the  platen. 

4.  Brush  thoroughly  with  a  good  paste  or  glue 
and  attach  to  the  end  of  the  platen,  as  shown  in 
Figure  2.  Keep  the  edge  of  the  scale  exactly 
flush  with  the  end  of  the  platen. 

5.  Allow  glue  to  set  perfectly  before  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  following  steps. 

6.  Lock  the  variable-spacing  device. 

7.  Turn  the  platen  so  that  the  verti-scale  is  set 


at  0.  Zero  is  the  last  number  of  the  first  column 
of  the  verti-scale,  or  the  point  at  which  you  cut 
with  the  scissors.  The  two  ends  of  the  scale 
meet  at  exactly  0. 

8.  Set  a  full-size  sheet  of  paper  into  the  car¬ 
riage.  Turn  it  in  until  the  top  edge  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  line  scale  and  the  printing  point. 

9.  Note  very  carefully  how  the  verti-scale  reads 
where  the  platen  scale  (L.  C.  Smith),  or  the  line 
scale  (Underwood,  Remington),  or  some  other 
fixed  part  of  the  carriage  strikes  the  verti-scale. 
Mark  this  point  lightly  with  a  sharp  pencil. 

10.  Repeat  until  you  are  sure  that  you  have  the 
exact  spot. 

11.  Now  subtract  this  number  of  spaces  from  0, 
and  mark  off  the  same  distance  back  on  the  scale. 
Instead  of  adding  this  number  of  spaces  to  zero, 
subtract  from  zero.  This  point  is  the  starting  point. 

12.  Prove  your  starting  point  as  follows:  Set 
the  platen  so  the  verti-scale  is  at  the  starting  point 
(not  zero,  as  before,  in  step  7).  Insert  a  sheet 
of  paper  once  more.  If  the  top  edge  is  exactly 
at  the  printing  point,  when  the  verti-scale  reads  0, 
your  starting  point  has  been  correctly  marked.  If 
it  does  not,  you  have  not  been  quite  careful 
enough  in  marking  the  starting  point.  Repeat 
until  it  proves,  as  explained  in  this  paragraph. 
Draw  a  heavy  line  across  the  verti-scale  at  this 
point.  This  is  your  permanent  starting  point. 

How  to  Use  a  V erti-Scale 

Whenever  you  wish  to  have  accurate  top 
or  bottom  margins,  just  turn  the  verti-scale 
to  the  permanent  starting  point.  Then  in¬ 
sert  paper.  The  verti-scale  will  then  show  at 
all  times  the  exact  line  on  which  the  writing 
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IS  being  done.  Figure  3  shows  how  a  verti* 
scale  operates.  It  serves  many  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  Here  are  some: 

1.  If  the  instructions  state,  “Leave  one  inch  top 
margin.”  The  verti-scale  reads  6 — and  six  lines 
equal  one  inch. 

2.  "Have  I  typed  more  than  half  a  page.’” 
The  verti-scale  shows  40.  Since  a  full  page  has 
66  lines,  half  a  page  would  be  33.  The  verti- 
scale  shows  that  you  are  now  typing  on  line  40. 

3.  "How  much  more  can  I  type?”  The  verti- 
scale  shows  that  the  last  line  was  typed  on  line 
60.  Since  there  are  66  lines  to  the  page,  there  are 
just  six  blank  lines  left — just  one  inch  bottom 
margin. 

4.  Gin  you  type  your  name  in  the  middle  of 
this  5"  by  3"  card?  First  time  correct-  Verti- 
scale  says:  9 Vi*  Eighteen  lines  available;  17  lines 
for  margins;  8 Vi  lines  top  margin,  plus  1  is  9Vi* 

5.  "Leave  one  inch  blank  space  between  para¬ 
graphs.”  That  is  easy.  Verti-scale  says  20.  One 


Figure  3 


inch  is  6  lines,  plus  one  is  7.  Turn  to  27,  and 
start  typing. 

The  chief  value  of  the  verti-scale  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  obviates  the  slow  method  of 
counting  the  lines.  It  is  not  in  the  way  when 
not  in  use  but  always  handy  when  needed. 
It  costs  nothing,  is  a  valuable  time  saver, 
and  makes  for  neat,  accurate  placement  of 
your  work. 


Personal  Planning  Courses  in  Oakland  Schools 


The  Oakland  Public  Schools  are  carrying 
on  a  very  interesting  experiment  in  per¬ 
sonal  planning  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
William  Odell,  Director  of  Instruction  for 
Adult  and  Secondary  Education.  Dr.  Odell 
and  members  of  his  staff  will  describe  this 
project  in  detail  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of 
the  Business  Education  World,  whose 
editors  believe  that  the  project  is  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  a  composite  course  that  will  success¬ 
fully  offer  training  in  certain  essentials  that 
have  been  floating  around  most  unsatisfac¬ 
torily  in  commercial  education. 

Dr.  Odell  describes  the  project  very  brief¬ 
ly  in  a  letter  received  recently  from  him: 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  our  persortal  planning  classes.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  herewith  the  tentative  outline  of  the 
course,  which  was  drawn  up  before  it  was  offered 
the  first  time.  It  has  changed  considerably  since 
then  but  remains  essentially  within  the  original 
framework  of  content. 

The  project  started  in  McClymonds  and  Roose¬ 
velt  High  Schools,  where  a  majority  of  students 
do  not  expect  to  go  to  college.  Accordingly,  in 
each  of  the  schools  we  selected  thirty  boys  and 
thirty  girls  who  were  in  their  final  semester  of 
work  and  placed  them  for  three  periods  daily  with 
a  single  teacher,  chosen  not  because  of  his  subject 
matter  field  but  because  of  suitability  for  such  a 
project. 
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Inasmuch  as  we  made  the  program  a  non-read¬ 
ing  one  (although,  of  course,  many  books  are  use¬ 
ful),  it  was  possible  for  the  groups  to  visit  each 
week  one  commercial  or  industrial  establishment 
that  employed  unskilled  workers  in  substantial 
numbers.  Buses  were  provided  for  these  visits. 
Besides  this,  a  large  number  of  speakers  on  vari¬ 
ous  topics  related  to  the  several  units  were  sched¬ 
uled  through  the  Kiwanis  Club,  Rotary  Club,  or 
directly  from  the  establishments  themselves. 

The  foregoing  should  give  you  a  rather  good 
general  idea  of  what  we  are  doing.  Our  experi¬ 
ences  to  date  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  have 
stumbled  on  something  that  is  very  practical  and 
useful  to  students  of  the  type  involved.  During 
the  present  semester  the  program  has  extended 
to  a  third  high  school  and  in  the  future  probably 
will  make  its  appearance  in  still  others. 

The  tentative  course  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Odell  is  divided  into  the  following  units: 

Unit  1 — How  to  get  a  job. 

Unit  2 — What  should  I  know  about  myself 
when  I  apply  for  a  job? 

Unit  3— What  should  I  know  about  my  job  ? 

Unit  4 — How  can  I  get  the  most  for  my  money  ? 

Unit  5 — ^What  can  I  do  with  my  time  outside 
of  working  hours? 

Unit  6 — How  can  I  have  a  happy  and  normal 
family  life? 

The  Business  Education  World  is 
pleased  to  bring  to  its  readers  a  complete 
description  of  this  outstanding  project  in  a 
forthcoming  issue. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


COMMENTS  BY  OUR  READERS 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  each  of  our  readers  to  comment 
frankly  on  the  articles  appearing  in  the  Business  Education  World 


Wondering  and  Wandering 

(January,  1939,  pages  402-405) 

A  Symposium  of  Comments  with  Intro¬ 
ductions  and  Summary  by  Louis  A.  Leslie. 

WHEN  I  MADE  those  cautious  remarks 
about  bookkeeping  in  my  January  col¬ 
umn  (page  402),  I  expected  to  start  some¬ 
thing — and  sure  enough  I  did ! 

Mr.  Cutshall’s  comments  were  included 
with  the  article  itself.  Since  then  a  number 
of  other  leaders  in  the  field  have  been  kind 
enough  to  send  their  thoughts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  give 
you  the  ideas  of  as  many  of  these  men  as 
possible,  1  shall  have  to  quote  only  the  most 
important  paragraphs  from  their  comments. 

Apparently  the  key  word  that  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  conspicuous  was  the  "a”  in  the 
phrase,  "proper  objectives  of  a  bookkeeping 
course.”  You  may  remember  that  in  my  arti¬ 
cle  I  protested  my  inability  to  give  briefly 
the  proper  objectives  for  "a”  bookkeeping 
course,  because  I.  seems  to  me  that  the  final 
use  of  the  course  will  determine  the  proper 
objectives. 

•  •  Mr.  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  Dean  of 
Instruction,  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  comments: 

Certainly,  our  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
term  "bookkeeping”  to  cover  any  business 
relationship  involving  the  idea  of  "debits” 
and  "credits”  and  the  "balance  idea  of  equal¬ 
ity”  has  led  us  into  a  situation  where  the 
word  itself  has  many  different  meanings,  and 
the  three-fold  classification  of  Mr.  Leslie  is 
as  satisfactory  as  any  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

We  may  say  that  some  systematic  record¬ 
ing  may  be  taught  to  all  high  school  students 
— call  it  personal  record  keeping  if  you  will. 
A  smaller  group  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  should  know  something 
about  bookkeeping  for  a  business,  while  a 


still  smaller  number  may  be  trained  to  be¬ 
come  technically  proficient  bookkeepers  and 
accountants. 

The  evidence  for  this  three-fold  division 
is  reflected  in  the  social,  economic,  and  vo¬ 
cational  aspects  of  commercial  education  as 
they  have  been  developed  in  the  private  busi¬ 
ness  college,  the  commercial  department  of 
the  public  high  school,  and  in  the  elective 
system  of  all  departments  of  our  high  schools. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  C.  P.  A.  repre¬ 
sents  accounting  to  most  people,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  many  persons  make  is  that  which 
exists  between  the  resident  recorder  and  the 
periodical  examiner. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  Mr. 
Leslie  is  correct  in  saying  that  "most  educa¬ 
tors  overrate  the  necessity  for  training  in  the 
purely  business  record  keeping  side  of  book¬ 
keeping.”  This  is  not  justified  solely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  work, 
however.  It  is  also  due  to  the  overemphasis 
of  the  record  keeping  for  small  retail  stores. 

Almost  all  applications  of  principles  in 
first  year  bookkeeping  are  made  to  a  small 
business,  which  buys  and  sells  goods  (not 
services)  for  a  profit.  Retail  store  book¬ 
keeping,  however,  does  not  exemplify  the 
principles  of  accounting  needed  in  many 
businesses.  It  overlooks  the  future  needs  of 
the  individual  as  a  citizen  or  consumer,  the 
need  of  the  professional  man  or  the  farmer 
who  keeps  his  own  records,  and  in  some 
cases  the  broad  foundation  necessary  for 
those  who  will  develop  into  C.  P.  A.’s  or 
periodical  examiners  of  records. 

•  •  Professor  Paul  Salsgiver,  Boston 
University,  comments  as  follows: 

Until  recently,  the  vocational  training  ob¬ 
jective  was  paramount  in  the  teaching  of 
high  school  bookkeeping.  Today,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  vocational  objective,  we  have  en¬ 
larged  and  extended  high  school  bodckeep- 
ing  objectives  to  include  personal  and  social 
values. 
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Bookkeeping  principles  have  been  taught 
primarily  through  the  medium  of  business 
problems.  A  reorganization  of  subject-mat¬ 
ter  materials  is  necessary  in  order  to  adapt 
bookkeeping  principles  to  the  newer  objec¬ 
tives.  Instructional  materials  derived  from 
actual  business  records  are  ineffectual  for  the 
teaching  of  personal  record  keeping  prin¬ 
ciples.  Instructional  materials  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  developed  comparable  to  those  that 
will  be  used  in  the  actual  life  situations  in 
which  records  will  be  kept. 

•  •  An  interesting  explanation  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  existing  confusion  comes  from 
Mu.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin: 

An  analysis  of  the  content  of  courses  in 
bookkeeping  over  a  long  period  of  years  re¬ 
veals  that  bookkeeping  was  one  of  the  first 
subjects  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
to  present  cross-grouping  of  subject  matter 
or  an  integration  of  many  separate  subjects. 

For  many  decades,  the  best  courses  in 
bookkeeping  have  included  instruction  in 
business  forms,  business  arithmetic,  business 
organization,  business  law,  simple  income 
tax  reports,  budgets  and  budgetary  control, 
etc.  A  study  of  trends  in  all  forms  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  causes  one  to  make  the 
prophecy  that  more,  rather  than  less,  of  this 
cross-grouping  or  integration  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  will  appear  in  bookkeeping. 

In  recent  years  most  writers  have  found  it 
as  difficult  to  distinguish  between  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting  as  others  have  between 
a  good  stenographer  and  a  secretary.  High 
schools  invariably  call  their  courses  book¬ 
keepings  and  universities  call  their  courses 
accounting,  even  though  both  levels  of  edu¬ 
cation  find  it  necessary  to  teach  some  parts 
of  both. 

•  •  Mr.  J.  L.  BRiciGS,  East  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  York,  remarks: 

Mr.  Leslie  says,  "Perhaps  bookkeeping’ 
was  once  a  single  subject.” 

It  was,  and  it  mu.st  be  now  if  its  retention 
in  the  high  school  program  of  studies  is 
justified. 

I  would,  however,  change  the  name  of  the 


subject  from  "Bookkeeping”  to  "Business 
and  Bookkeeping."  I  make  this  suggestion 
because  business  practice  and  management 
and  the  records  of  business  transactions  are 
so  closely  related,  the  one  being  dependent 
on  the  information  obtained  from  the  other, 
that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  by 
teaching  the  two  subjects  together. 

The  bookkeeping  for  a  person,  a  family, 
a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  etc.,  is  not  a  different 
kind  of  bookkeeping,  but  only  one  of  the 
many  adaptations  of  the  bookkeeping  meth¬ 
od. 

No  definite  point  can  be  fixed  where  book¬ 
keeping  ends  and  accounting  begins.  The 
bookkeeper  who  completes  the  bookkeeping 
cycle  must  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  ac¬ 
countant,  and  any  gocxl  bookkeeper  w  ith  am¬ 
bition  has  a  better  chance  to  become  a  good 
accountant  than  the  college  student  who 
elects  a  course  in  accountancy  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  book¬ 
keeping. 

Bookkeeping  is  the  art  of  recording  busi¬ 
ness  transactions;  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
science  of  planning  business  records  and  of 
classifying  and  interpreting  information  from 
these  records— which  is  accounting. 

•  •  After  reading  Mr.  Briggs’  statement 
carefully,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  real¬ 
ly  agrees  with  my  thought  that  the  purpose 
of  the  bookkeeping  course  should  be  known 
before  its  objectives  can  be  stated.  As  he 
says,  they  are  not  different  kinds  of  book¬ 
keeping,  they  are  only  different  "adaptations 
of  the  bookkeeping  method.” 

But  surely  it  is  w'asteful  to  plan  to  teach 
adaptations  to  those  who  will  never  need 
them.  Girls  in  the  home-economics  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  high  school  could  profitably  be 
given  the  simple  bookkeeping  that  we  may 
call  personal  bookkeeping,  but  they  surely 
need  not  be  concerned  with  the  bookkeeping 
(or  accounting,  if  you  will)  problems  inci¬ 
dent  to  undistributed  profits. 

As  Mr.  Briggs  says,  there  is  probably  no 
definite  point  where  bookkeeping  ends  and 
accounting  begins;  but  in  deciding  how  far 
along  the  road  we  should  go,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  probable  use  to  which  the 
pupil  will  put  the  instruction. 
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•  •  Dr,  Paul  O.  Selby,  Northeast  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville, 
brings  out  the  same  point  when  he  says: 

"Bookkeeping  is  bookkeeping,”  although 
I  wish  to  note  two  exceptions.  First,  book¬ 
keeping  is  either  single-entry  or  double-entry 
in  practice,  although  it  is  practically  all  dou¬ 
ble-entry  in  the  textbooks.  Possibly  some  of 
the  users  of  bookkeeping  should  have  single¬ 
entry  bookkeeping. 

The  second  exception  is  the  quantity  of 
bookkeeping  to  be  studied.  Probably  one 
semester  of  bookkeeping  is  needed  by  all 
the  classes  of  users.  Some  need  to  go  on  to 
a  second  semester;  others  need  to  go  on  for 
a  second  year;  and  some,  even  beyond  that. 

•  •  From  these  comments,  it  would  seem 
that  both  Mr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Selby  feel  that 
all  beginners  might  start  in  the  same  book¬ 
keeping  classes  and  that  the  only  difference  • 
in  the  instruction  would  be  in  the  number 
of  semesters  that  they  might  continue  the 
work. 

This  would,  of  course,  be  a  very  practical 
solution  of  a  difficult  scheduling  problem  in 
the  high  school.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  best  educational  solution.  If  I  were 
teaching  a  class  that  would  never  have  more 
than  one  semester  of  bookkeeping,  I  don’t 
think  I  would  teach  exactly  the  same  things 
that  I  would  teach  in  the  first  semester  of  a 
four-semester  course,  nor  would  I  teach  them 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Fundamentally,  these  gentlemen  are  en¬ 
tirely  correct,  but  as  a  matter  of  classroom 
teaching  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  a  quite 
I  different  treatment  should  be  given  the 
pupils  who  want  only  personal-use  book¬ 
keeping  (if  we  may  call  it  that)  and  those 
who  plan  to  continue  at  least  four  semesters, 
with  the  possibility’  of  further  work  leading 
into  accounting. 

I  •  •  One  of  oui  readers,  a  prominent  book- 
i  keeping  authority  who  asked  that  we  not  use 
his  name,  gave  us  permission  to  quote  from 
his  letter  as  follows: 

To  my  mind,  bookkeeping  is  really  the 
recording  side  of  accounting;  and  therefore, 
1  if  a  student  is  taught  good  bookkeeping,  he 
is  taught  good  accounting.  It  is  simply  a 


question  of  learning  the  recording  side  of 
the  art. 

Accounting  consists  of  four  fields:  de¬ 
signing  systems,  recording  business  transac¬ 
tions  in  the  systems  so  designed,  auditing  the 
records  to  see  that  the  transactions  have  been 
analyzed  according  to  the  accepted  principles 
of  accounting,  and  interpreting  the  results  as 
shown  by  the  statements,  schedules,  etc.  ^ 

I  am  very  certain  that  any  high  school 
student  who  studies  the  high  school  book¬ 
keeping  text  I  have  in  mind  will  get  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  book¬ 
keeping  which  Mr.  Leslie  mentions.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  will  get  the  personal  record  keeping; 
he  surely  will  get  the  business  record  keep¬ 
ing — and  to  me  this  is  nothing  more  than 
elementary  accounting. 

These  beginning  students  will  learn  in 
business  record  keeping  how  to  keep  sales 
journals,  purchases  journals,  and  sundry 
other  records,  books,  etc, ;  and  after  they  get 
into  any  bookkeeping  position  in  which  they 
work  exclusively  on  one  of  these  journals, 
they  certainly  will  have  the  benefit  of  under¬ 
standing  how  that  particular  journal  fits  into 
the  picture  as  a  whole. 

This  is  exactly  where  the  educated  book¬ 
keeper  has  an  advantage  over  one  who  is 
taught  to  keep  a  certain  record  mechanically. 
Such  a  person  is  not  equipped  to  visualize 
the  entire  system,  and  his  lack  of  this  breadth 
of  view  is  a  great  handicap. 

The  principles  taught  in  the  bookkeeping 
field  simply  must  be  the  same  as  those  in  thr 
accounting  field,  if  the  bookkeeping  text  is 
to  survive  at  all, 

•  •  This  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
some  of  the  preceding  quotations.  No  one 
will  deny  that  "the  educated  bookkeeper  has 
an  advantage  over  one  who  is  taught  to  keep 
a  certain  record  mechanically.” 

My  original  point  was  simply  that  there 
are  many  pupils  who  do  not  have  the  ability 
or  do  not  have  the  interest  required  to  be¬ 
come  "educated  bookkeepers”  and  that  there 
is  a  large  market  for  "business  record  keep¬ 
ers”  who  are  not  educated  bookkeepers. 

Therefore,  when  I  was  asked  to  give  a 
brief  statement  of  the  proper  objectives  for 
"a  bookkeeping  course,”  I  pointed  out  that 
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you  cannot  have  "a”  bookkeeping  course. 
You  must  be  specific  and  have  that  kind  or 
grade  of  bookkeeping  course  that  suits  the 
pupil  material  you  have  and  the  possible  uses 
to  which  they  may  eventually  put  the  in¬ 
struction  they  receive. 

Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  in  a  personal 
or  family  record  bookkeeping  course  to  give 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  "sales 
journals,  purchases  journals,  and  sundry 
other  records,  books,  etc.”?  Is  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  give  such  instruction  and 
practice  in  situations  where  the  type  of  pupil 
material  or  the  possible  employment  outlet 
indicates  that  the  only  necessity  is  for  the 
bookkeeping  clerk  (shall  we  call  her)  who 
merely  posts  one  specific  type  of  entry  into 
one  specific  book? 

Couldn’t  a  shorter  and  more  profitable 
course  be  worked  out  for  these  types  of  book¬ 
keeping  instruction  in  which  the  time  should 
all  be  spent  on  exactly  what  will  be  used, 
without  introducing  things  that  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  be  of  any  use  to  the  pupil  ? 
It  is  not  a  question  of  covering  only  the  first 
150  pages  of  a  300-page  bookkeeping  text 
— it  is  a  question  of  emphasizing  certain  of 
the  300  pages  and  completely  omitting 
others. 

The  pupil  who  will  never  go  further  needs 
an  entirely  different  body  of  subject  matter, 
with  a  real  shift  in  emphasis. 

•  •  Mr.  H.  E.  B/jig,  of  the  Milwaukee 
VocaticMial  School,  offers  a  try-out  course  as 
an  addition  to  my  suggested  three  types  of 
bookkeeping  course. 

More  attention  will  !•)€  given  to  elementary 
bookkeeping  in  the  future  as  a  part  of  the 
Clerical  Practice  Training  Course.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  the  course  will  be  refined  to  give 
more  adequate  and  specific  attention  to  try¬ 
out  as  a  function  of  the  course  in  a  guidance 
program.  As  we  do  more  of  this,  we  will  be 
helping  our  students  more  effectively  to  learn 
whether  they  have  record  keeping  ability, 
accounting  ability,  or  whether  their  abilities 
are  in  some  other  field  of  work. 

From  tryout  experiences,  some  will  enter 
more  advanced  bookkeeping,  but  more  will 
gain  training  in  the  field  of  clerical  practice. 
Those  who  continue  the  study  of  bookkeep¬ 


ing  in  high  school  and  post-high  school  need 
more  intensive  and  extensive  training  so  that 
they  will  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  ° 
large  and  small  businesses  and  have  some  * 
background  for  promotional  possibilities. 

Those  who  have  shown  only  ability  in 
routine  record  keeping  may  have  gained 
enough  preparation  through  the  tryout  in 
elementary  bookkeeping  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  routine  recording  jobs;  if 
not,  they  should  be  brought  to  this  level. 

•  •  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  give  a  try¬ 
out  course  in  bookkeeping  as  part  of  the 
clerical  practice  training  course,  as  Mr.  Barg 
suggests,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  do 
much  better  guidance  work. 

In  summary — although  each  commentator 
approached  the  problem  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  way — it  seems  quite  clear  that,  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  objectives  of  "a”  bookkeeping 
course,  we  should  have  some  definite  idea 
of  the  final  use  to  which  the  pupils  hope  to 
put  their  bookkeeping  instmction,  and  that 
the  first  semester’s  work  in  bookkeeping 
should  not  be  the  same  for  the  pupil  who 
plans  to  become  an  accountant  as  it  should 
be  for  the  pupil  who  has  no  desire  or  inten¬ 
tion  to  become  a  bookkeeper,  let  alone  an 
accountant. 

Wondering  and  Wandering 

(April,  1938,  pages  667-669) 

Comments  by  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  Assistant 
Professor,  School  of  Education,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  LESLIE  raises  an  important  issue  in 
his  discussion  of  the  problem  of  limit¬ 
ing  pupil  enrollment  in  stenographic  courses 
when  he  says,  "I  should  still  feel  that  we 
should  not  deprive  the  additional  pupils  of 
the  right  to  pursue  a  stenographic  course . . .” 

His  position  is  more  valid  if  the  argument 
is  applied  to  private  instead  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  Students  in  a  private  school  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  their  own  education.  They 
alone  decide  whether  or  not  they  receive 
value  commensurate  with  the  fee  charged. 

But,  even  in  this  situation,  it  is  a  social 
and  ethical  responsibility  of  private  school 
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ithorities  to  make  their  students  fully  aware 
employment  conditions  in  the  occupations 
If  which  they  are  training.  Otherwise,  they 
ould  appear  to  be  following  the  old  busi¬ 
es  slogan  of  “Let  the  buyer  beware!” 

For  a  long  time,  public  school  teachers  and 
hers  have  assumed  that  a  pupil  has  an  in- 
iolable  right  to  study  any  course  that  is 
ffered  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  be- 
luse  his  parents  help  to  pay  part  of  the 
iz\  school  tax  levy. 

Is  this  general  assumption  sound?  Is  not 
ublic  education  beyond  the  compulsory 
chool  age  more  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege 
ban  a  right?  This  question  appears  to  be 
merging  as  one  of  the  real  issues  in  public 
ducation. 

School  authorities  are  duty  bound  to  or- 
jinize  and  administer  public  educational 
programs  on  the  basis  of  social  needs  within 
he  community.  Our  public  schools  are 
founded  on  a  democratic,  nationalistic  phil- 
)sophy  of  education  which,  when  actually 
ipplied,  results  in  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  Curriculum-making  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  have  their  roots  sunk 
deeply  in  this  philosophy.  Education  for 
good  citizenship  is  the  goal.  Other  aims 
are  derived  from  this  general  objective. 

Public  school  officials  would  certainly  be 
remiss  in  their  duties  if  they  did  not  apply 
this  principle  to  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  They  are  obliged  to  adapt  vocation¬ 
al  training  programs  to  actual  community 
needs.  If  thousands  of  young  people  are 
trained  yearly  for  opportunities  which  do  not 
exist,  it  is  clear  evidence  of  the  failure  of 
school  officials  to  discharge  their  public  trust. 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people  of  the  community  in  edu¬ 
cational  matters,  has  a  right  to  expand  the 
curriculum  beyond  the  requirements  set  by 
the  state  law.  By  implication,  therefore,  the 
Board  must  have  the  right  to  restrict  curricu¬ 
lum  practices  within  legal  limits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  condition  actually 
exists.  Public  school  pupils  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  being  denied  educational  op- 
jx)rtunities  every  day.  To  illustrate,  Mary 
Smith  may  desire  to  take  a  vocational  train¬ 
ing  course  in  the  operation  of  the  bookkeep¬ 


ing  machine.  But  if  the  school  does  not 
have  the  necessary  equipment,  supplies,  and 
training  program,  she  is  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  for  the  job. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
a  court  would  support  the  argument  of 
Mary’s  father  that  the  Board  of  Education 
must  provide  a  bookkeeping-machine  train¬ 
ing  program  for  Mary  because  he  pays  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  school  tax  levy!  ^ 
The  famous  Kalamazoo  case  of  1872  es¬ 
tablished  the  precedent  for  the  support  of 
public  education  beyond  the  elementary 
school  level.  In  that  case,  it  was  decided 
that  a  taxpayer  must  pay  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  tax  levied  for  the  support  of 
high  schools  within  the  district. 

Does  the  good  of  the  majority  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  interests  of  the  individual  ? 
Can  public  school  officials  legally  deny  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  to  those  who  cannot 
profit  by  them  ?  It  seems  to  be  sound  think¬ 
ing  to  conclude  that  a  taxpayer  has  no  more 
right  to  demand  specific  courses  for  his  chil¬ 
dren  than  he  has  to  refuse  to  pay  his  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  school  taxes. 

Business  Education  Is  and  Must 
Remain  Vocational — P.  O.  Selby 
(December,  1938,  pages  265-268) 
Comments  by  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Director 
of  Business  Education,  Public  Schools,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Dr.  SELBY’S  dogmatic  statement  that 
"business  education  is  and  must  remain 
vocational”  was  probably  intended  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  for  discussion.  He  defines  neither 
"business  education”  nor  "vocation,”  but 
his  interpretation  of  what  may  be  included 
as  "vocational  education”  is  so  broad  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  quarrel  with  his  view¬ 
point,  unless  it  be  to  protest  that  he  seem¬ 
ingly  would  include  all  educaticMi  as  voca¬ 
tional. 

In  Webster,  it  is  stated  that  "a  vocation 
is  one’s  regular  employment,  occupation  or 
profession.”  Vocational  education,  then,  is 
training  for  such  employment  within  a  given 
field.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  con¬ 
sumer  education,  which  Dr.  Selby  would  in¬ 
clude,  comes  under  that  category.  Every  one 
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you  cannot  have  "a”  bookkeeping  course. 
You  must  be  specific  and  have  that  kind  or 
grade  of  bookkeeping  course  that  suits  the 
pupil  material  you  have  and  the  possible  uses 
to  which  they  may  eventually  put  the  in¬ 
struction  they  receive. 

Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  in  a  personal 
or  family  record  bookkeeping  course  to  give 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  "sales 
journals,  purchases  journals,  and  sundry 
other  records,  books,  etc.”?  Is  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  give  such  instruction  and 
practice  in  situations  where  the  type  of  pupil 
material  or  the  possible  employment  outlet 
indicates  that  the  only  necessity  is  for  the 
bookkeeping  clerk  (shall  we  call  her)  who 
merely  posts  one  specific  type  of  entry  into 
one  specific  book? 

Couldn’t  a  shorter  and  more  profitable 
course  be  worked  out  for  these  types  of  book¬ 
keeping  instruction  in  which  the  time  should 
all  be  spent  on  exactly  what  will  be  used, 
without  introducing  things  that  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  be  of  any  use  to  the  pupil  ? 
It  is  not  a  question  of  covering  only  the  first 
150  pages  of  a  300-page  bookkeeping  text 
— it  is  a  question  of  emphasizing  certain  of 
the  300  pages  and  completely  omitting 
others. 

The  pupil  who  will  never  go  further  needs 
an  entirely  diflFerent  body  of  subject  matter, 
with  a  real  shift  in  emphasis. 

•  •  Mr.  H.  E.  Barg,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Vocational  School,  offers  a  try-out  course  as 
an  addition  to  my  suggested  three  types  of 
bookkeeping  course. 

More  attention  will  be  given  to  elementary 
bookkeeping  in  the  future  as  a  part  of  the 
Clerical  Practice  Training  Course.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  the  course  will  be  refined  to  give 
more  adequate  and  specific  attention  to  try¬ 
out  as  a  function  of  the  course  in  a  guidance 
program.  As  we  do  more  of  this,  we  will  be 
helping  our  students  more  effectively  to  learn 
whether  they  have  record  keeping  ability, 
accounting  ability,  or  whether  their  abilities 
are  in  some  other  field  of  work. 

From  tryout  experiences,  some  will  enter 
more  advanced  bookkeeping,  but  more  will 
gain  training  in  the  field  of  clerical  practice. 
Those  who  continue  the  study  of  bookkeep- 
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ing  in  high  school  and  post-high  school  need 
more  intensive  and  extensive  training  so  that 
they  will  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of 
large  and  small  businesses  and  have  some 
background  for  promotional  possibilities. 

Those  who  have  shown  only  ability  in 
routine  record  keeping  may  have  gained 
enough  preparation  through  the  tryout  in 
elementary  bookkeeping  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  routine  recording  jobs;  if 
not,  they  should  be  brought  to  this  level. 

•  •  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  give  a  try¬ 
out  course  in  bookkeeping  as  part  of  the 
clerical  practice  training  course,  as  Mr.  Barg 
suggests,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  do 
much  better  guidance  work. 

In  summary — although  each  commentator 
approached  the  problem  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  way — it  seems  quite  clear  that,  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  objectives  of  "a”  bookkeeping 
course,  we  should  have  some  definite  idea 
of  the  final  use  to  which  the  pupils  hope  to 
put  their  bookkeeping  instruction,  and  that 
the  first  semester’s  work  in  bookkeeping 
should  not  be  the  same  for  the  pupil  who 
plans  to  become  an  accountant  as  it  should 
be  for  the  pupil  who  has  no  desire  or  inten¬ 
tion  to  become  a  bookkeeper,  let  alone  an 
accountant. 

Wondering  and  Wandering 

(April,  1938,  pages  667-669) 

Comments  by  Paul  L.  Salsgiver,  Assistant 
Professor,  School  of  Education,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  LESLIE  raises  an  important  issue  in 
his  discussion  of  the  problem  of  limit¬ 
ing  pupil  enrollment  in  stenographic  courses 
when  he  says,  "I  should  still  feel  that  we 
should  not  deprive  the  additional  pupils  of 
the  right  to  pursue  a  stenographic  course . . 

His  position  is  more  valid  if  the  argument 
is  applied  to  private  instead  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  Students  in  a  private  school  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  their  own  education.  They 
alone  decide  whether  or  not  they  receive 
value  commensurate  with  the  fee  charged. 

But,  even  in  this  situation,  it  is  a  social 
and  ethical  responsibility  of  private  school 
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authorities  to  make  their  students  fully  aware 
)t  employment  conditions  in  the  occupations 
or  which  they  are  training.  Otherwise,  they 
vould  appear  to  be  following  the  old  busi- 
ess  slogan  of  ’’Let  the  buyer  beware!” 

For  a  long  time,  public  school  teachers  and 
fhcrs  have  assumed  that  a  pupil  has  an  in- 
iolable  right  to  study  any  course  that  is 
jffered  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  be- 
ause  his  parents  help  to  pay  part  of  the 
total  school  tax  levy. 

Is  this  general  assumption  sound?  Is  not 
jblic  education  beyond  the  compulsory 
ichool  age  more  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege 
than  a  right?  This  question  appears  to  be 
emerging  as  one  of  the  real  issues  in  public 
education. 

School  authorities  are  duty  bound  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  administer  public  educational 
programs  on  the  basis  of  social  needs  within 
the  community.  Our  public  schools  are 
founded  on  a  democratic,  nationalistic  phil- 

Iosophy  of  education  which,  when  actually 
applied,  results  in  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  Curriculum-making  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  have  their  roots  sunk 
deeply  in  this  philosophy.  Education  for 
I  good  citizenship  is  the  goal.  Other  aims 
I  are  derived  from  this  general  objective. 

Public  school  officials  would  certainly  be 
;  remiss  in  their  duties  if  they  did  not  apply 

I'  this  principle  to  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  They  are  obliged  to  adapt  vocation- 
ial  training  programs  to  actual  community 
needs.  If  thousands  of  young  people  are 
trained  yearly  for  opportunities  which  do  not 
exist,  it  is  clear  evidence  of  the  failure  of 
school  officials  to  discharge  their  public  trust. 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  people  of  the  community  in  edu¬ 
cational  matters,  has  a  right  to  expand  the 
curriculum  beyond  the  requirements  set  by 
the  state  law.  By  implication,  therefore,  the 
I  Board  must  have  the  right  to  restrict  curricu¬ 
lum  practices  within  legal  limits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  condition  actually 
exists.  Public  school  pupils  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  being  denied  educational  op¬ 
portunities  every  day.  To  illustrate,  Mary 
Smith  may  desire  to  take  a  vocational  train¬ 
ing  course  in  the  operation  of  the  bookkeep¬ 


ing  machine.  But  if  the  school  does  not 
have  the  necessary  equipment,  supplies,  and 
training  program,  she  is  denied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  for  the  job. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
a  court  would  support  the  argument  of 
Mary’s  father  that  the  Board  of  Education 
must  provide  a  bookkeeping-machine  train¬ 
ing  program  for  Mary  because  he  pays  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  school  tax  levy!.. 
The  famous  Kalamazcx)  case  of  1872  es¬ 
tablished  the  precedent  for  the  support  of 
public  education  beyond  the  elementary 
school  level.  In  that  case,  it  was  decided 
that  a  taxpayer  must  pay  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  tax  levied  for  the  support  of 
high  schools  within  the  district. 

Does  the  good  of  the  majority  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  interests  of  the  individual  ? 
Can  public  school  officials  legally  deny  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  to  those  who  cannot 
profit  by  them  ?  It  seems  to  be  sound  think¬ 
ing  to  conclude  that  a  taxpayer  has  no  more 
right  to  demand  specific  courses  for  his  chil¬ 
dren  than  he  has  to  refuse  to  pay  his  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  school  taxes. 

Business  Education  Is  and  Must 
Remain  Vocational — P.  O.  Selby 
(December,  1938,  pages  265-268) 
Comments  by  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Director 
of  Business  Education,  Public  Schools,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Dr.  SELBY’S  dogmatic  statement  that 
"business  education  is  and  must  remain 
vocational”  was  probably  intended  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  for  discussion.  He  defines  neither 
"business  education”  nor  "vocation,”  but 
his  interpretation  of  what  may  be  included 
as  "vocational  education”  is  so  broad  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  quarrel  with  his  view¬ 
point,  unless  it  be  to  protest  that  he  seem¬ 
ingly  would  include  all  educaticMi  as  voca¬ 
tional. 

In  Webster,  it  is  stated  that  "a  vocation 
is  one’s  regular  employment,  occupation  or 
profession.”  Vocational  education,  then,  is 
training  for  such  employment  within  a  given 
field.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  con¬ 
sumer  education,  which  Dr.  Selby  would  in¬ 
clude,  comes  under  that  category.  Every  one 
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is  a  consumer,  but  certainly  by  no  stretch  of 
imagination  is  this  aspect  of  life  "regular 
employment,  occupation  or  profession”  as 
those  terms  are  ordinarily  understood. 

Also,  Dr.  Selby  would  list  exploratory  or 
guidance  "courses  looking  toward  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  one’s  life  work"  as  vocational.  To 
be  sure,  exploratory  business  courses  should 
be  preparatory  for  students  who  decide  to 
continue  in  that  field.  But  for  students  who 
properly  may  decide  negatively,  such  a 
course  cannot  be  vocational;  if  there  are  no 
other  values,  then  their  time  is  lost. 

That  many  business  teachers  should  look 
upon  their  courses,  particularly  the  skill  sub¬ 
jects,  more  definitely  as  vocational  is  not  to 
be  argued.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  many 
teachers  from  modern  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions,  such  as  Dr.  Selby  represents,'  have 
the  cultural  and  disciplinary'  objectives  in 
mind  for  business  subjects  to  the  extent  im¬ 
plied.  For  other  types  of  teachers,  there  is 
little  hope,  except  an  early  demise. 

Dr.  ^Iby’s  article  is  valuable  in  that  it 
emphasizes  that  teachers  should  have  definite 
objectives  for  all  subjects  taught,  w'hether 
vocational  or  otherw'ise.  Its  possible  detri¬ 
ment  is  the  impression  it  may  give  that  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  should  be  concerned  entirely 
with  certain  narrow  business-subject  fields, 
with  little  regard  of,  or  interest  in,  their 
relationship  to  the  whole  program  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  some  business  sub¬ 
jects  may  have  definite  general  education  val¬ 
ue  for  some  students.  Other  business  sub¬ 
jects  have  no  place  except  for  direct  voca¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Comments  by  Elmer  V.  Nickel,  Senior 
High  School,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

VOCATIONS  MUST  BE  our  goal  but 
not  our  only  goal.  We  must  develop  the  pu¬ 
pils’  personality  and  emotional  balances.  If 
we  fail  in  this,  businessmen  will  go  to  the 
liberal  arts  department  for  employes  and 
give  vocational  training  on  the  job  as  they 
did  before  commercial  departments  existed. 

Preparation  for  vocations  must  be  our 
goal,  but  the  other  results  must  come  either 
as  by-products  or  in  specific  courses.  Dr. 
Selby  says,  "Players  in  a  football  game  ac¬ 
quire  physical  stamina,  but  that  is  not  the 


object  of  the  game.  The  object  of  the  ganv 
is  to  get  a  bigger  score  than  the  other  team. 

I  firmly  believe  that  football  cannot  bj 
justified  in  an  educational  system  if  that  i 
the  only  objective.  If  we  eliminate  physica 
education  from  our  athletic  program  we 
should  by  all  means  eliminate  athletics.  'The 
football  player  concentrates  his  attention  on 
the  "score"  but  he  gets  something  besides 
the  score.  The  attention  of  his  coach,  prin 
cipal,  and  superintendent  may  be  on  the 
score  during  the  game,  but  they  hold  othei 
definite  objectives  for  games. 

School  administrators  and  supervisors 
have  the  responsibility'  of  achieving  the  sev¬ 
en  cardinal  principles  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  and  all  the  other  high  and  noble  de¬ 
mands  of  the  public;  and  if  the  commercial 
department  says,  "We  won’t  do  it,’’  then  the 
department  should  be  thrown  out.  If  the* 
mathematics  department  were  to  say,  "Wej 
are  going  to  teach  straight  mathematical 
abilities  and  knowledges,  and  nothing  else," 
the  mathematics  teachers  would  soon  disap 
pear  from  our  midst  and  rightly  so. 

The  easy  way  to  teach  and  show  results  is 
to  emphasize  a  specific  skill  or  ability  anc 
"show  it  off”  to  the  world.  The  easy  wa; 
to  teach  ty'pewriting  is  to  "go  to  seed’’  or 
speed  and  leave  out  the  remainder  of  th( 
course.  The  world  will  applaud  that  happy 
go-lucky  teacher,  and  the  pupil  w'ill  go  intc 
the  business  world  not  knowing  what  type 
writing  is  all  about.  Even  if  the  other  type-l 
writing  skills  are  taught  to  the  exclusion  or 
personalities,  the  pupil  will  fail  in  a  typing 
position,  unless  he  has  learned  in  other  de¬ 
partments  the  extreme  importance  of  correct 
spelling,  punctuation,  personal  conduct  in 
the  group,  etc. 

It  is  true  that  some  departments  have 
claimed  general  education  in  order  to  keep 
their  departments  from  disappearing,  so  that 
the  teachers  can  hold  their  jobs.  The  com¬ 
mercial  department,  how'ever,  must  keep  its 
curriculum  broad  for  other  reasons — for  the 
sake  of  the  finished  product  and  not  for  the  | 
sake  of  the  department.  Business  wants  sec¬ 
retaries — not  merely  typists,  bookkeepers, 
and  shorthand  writers — just  as  building  con¬ 
tractors  need  carpenters  and  not  merely  nail 
drivers,  saw-yers,  and  planers. 
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OISTER  MARY  BE  AT  A,  O.  B.,  of  St. 

John  High  School,  Little  Chute,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  whose  contribution,  "Gold  Star  Trans¬ 
cripts,”  appeared  in  the  March,  1938,  issue 
of  this  department,  has  sent  in  the  following 
description  of  a  "Shorthand  Spelldown”  for 
beginning  shorthand  classes,  and  a  "Short¬ 
hand  Party”  for  advanced  classes. 

Sister  Mary  Beata  w'rites  as  follows: 

When  the  students  in  my  beginning  short¬ 
hand  class  have  learned  all  the  brief  forms 
and  phrases,  we  have  a  "spelldown”  for  the 
purpose  of  review.  The  two  students  who 
have  the  highest  class  average  are  appointed 
captains.  Each  captain  selects  her  team,  after 
which  the  two  groups  stand  opposite  each 
other  on  either  side  of  the  classroom. 

The  contestants  alternately  read  the  brief 
forms  and  phrases,  using  either  the  charts 
in  the  manual,  or  the  small  looseleaf  charts.* 
A  student  who  fails  to  give  the  correct  word 
or  phrase  automatically  drops  out  of  the  con¬ 
test.  In  case  there  should  be  some  students 
still  standing  when  the  brief  forms  and 
phrases  have  been  read,  the  contest  may  be 
continued  by  using  the  special  shorthand 
forms.  The  student  who  remains  standing 

‘  Brief  Form  and  Phrase  Chart  published  by  The 
•Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  S'. 
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the  longest  is  awarded  the  title  "Shorthand 
Wizard.” 

During  the  first  week  in  December,  I 
posted  on  the  blackboard  a  large  paper 
Christmas  tree.  For  each  mailable  transcript 
that  a  student  wrote,  she  was  allowed  to 
place  on  the  tree  an  ornament  bearing  her 
name.  On  the  day  of  the  Christmas  party  a^ 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  student  who  had 
placed  the  most  ornaments  on  the  tree. 

After  the  awarding  of  the  prize,  we  played 
the  following  shorthand  games: 

Each  student  was  given  a  list  in  shortliand 
of  the  names  of  famous  living  men  and 
women  whom  we  called  our  guests  at  the 
party.  The  student  who  finished  transcribing 
the  names  first  received  an  appropriate 
picture. 

Next  we  had  a  treasure  hunt.  Each  student 
was  given  a  paper  on  which  the  names  of 
thirty  toys  were  written  in  shorthand.  The 
aim  was  to  find,  in  one  minute,  ten  particu¬ 
lar  words  announced  by  the  teacher.  The 
prize  to  the  winner  was  a  toy  dog. 

Then  each  student  was  given  a  shorthand 
crossword  puzzle  with  instructions  to  fill  in 
the  blank  squares  with  shorthand  outlines. 
The  student  submitting  the  first  accurate  so¬ 
lution  received  a  silver  pin  as  a  prize. 

Finally,  each  student  was  given  a  menu 
card  written  in  shorthand.  The  student  who 
transcribed  the  card  first  received  a  candy 
cane  for  a  prize. 

These  games  and  devices,  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  thoroughly  enjoyed,  may  be  adapted 
to  different  occasions,  such  as  the  celebration 
of  Washington’s  Birthday,  Valentine’s  Day, 
and  other  holidays. 

Baseball  Typewriting 

During  the  baseball  season  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  my 
typing  classes. 

On  the  day  preceding  a  game,  I  give  a 
lO-minute  test  for  the  first-year  students  and 
a  15 -minute  test  for  the  second-year  stu¬ 
dents.  One  class  represents  the  home  school 
team  ;  the  other,  the  visiting  team.  Two  base¬ 
ball  diamonds  are  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
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and  a  standard  set  for  the  speed  that  must 
be  attained  to  be  considered  for  membership 
on  one  of  the  teams. 

Students  who  type  without  error  have 
their  names  written  on  the  "home  plate.” 
Those  who  make  three  errors  reach  third 
base;  five  errors,  second  base;  seven,  first 
base.  If  the  number  of  errors  made  ranges 
between  those  set  for  the  bases,  the  names 
are  written  between  bases.  For  example, 
if  a  student  makes  four  errors,  his  name  is 
written  on  the  line  between  the  second  and 
third  bases.  Those  who  do  not  get  their 
names  on  the  diamond  are  placed  on  the 
"scrub  bench.”  There  is  keen  competition 
between  the  classes  to  see  which  will  get  the 
greatest  number  of  "home  runs,”  "three- 
baggers,”  etc. — Mabel  E.  Babb,  High  School, 
Orchard,  Nebraska, 

Terre  Haute  to  Miami 

GAME  that  creates  competition  and 
spurs  student  typists  to  increase  typing 
speed  and  accuracy  on  straight  copy  matter 
is  an  imaginary  trip  taken  on  two  (three  or 
more,  if  the  class  is  large)  competing  bus 
lines.  The  class  is  divided  into  the  number 
of  teams  desired,  and  each  team  is  given  the 
name  of  a  bus  line,  such  as  Greyhound, 
Southern  Limited,  Great  Eastern,  etc.  The 

'Woodbury  "Merges 

COMPLETING  an  extensive  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  Woodbury  College  has  just  consol¬ 
idated  its  Hollywood  and  downtown  colleges 
in  order  to  give  all  students  in  the  institution 
the  facilities  afforded  in  the  new  Woodbury 
building  and  campus  in  downtown  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

With  a  capacity  of  3,500  students  annually, 
the  college  is  among  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  America. 


bus  that  reaches  the  destination  first  wins  the 
race. 

A  series  of  1 -minute  tests  (or  longer,  it 
preferred)  is  given.  At  the  end  of  each  test, 
the  mileage  (net  words  a  minute)  is  com¬ 
puted.  Each  word  is  one  mile;  each  error  is 
a  detour  of  ten  miles  (ten  words) . 

In  my  classes,  the  trip  starts  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  with  Miami,  Florida,  as  the 
destination.  The  motor  log,  which  is  placed 
on  the  blackboard,  is  as  follows: 

Terre  Haute,  0;  Evansville,  111;  Nash¬ 
ville,  279;  Chattanooga,  419;  Atlanta,  545; 
Macon,  639;  Lake  City,  858;  Miami,  1,283. 

The  distance  covered  on  each  lap  of  the 
trip  is  determined  by  totaling  the  net  words 
a  minute  typed  by  each  member  of  a  team 
in  each  test  of  a  series.  Miniature  busses,  or 
some  other  distinguishing  mark,  may  be 
drawn  on  the  blackboard  to  show  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  the  mileage  covered  by  the  com¬ 
peting  teams.  In  addition  to  the  team  award, 
honors  may  also  be  bestowed  upon  individ¬ 
ual  pupils  who  show  marked  progress  cm 
the  series  of  tests.  fi 

Occasional  comments  by  the  instructor,  I 
such  as  "blow  outs,”  "gorgeous  scenery,”  i 
"poor  roads  en  route,”  add  to  the  fun. —  f 
Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Indiana  State  Teachers  I 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  I 

Its  Two  Colleges 

"Hundreds  of  students  now  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States  to  study  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  work  under  our  steadily  growing  staff 
of  instructors,”  said  R.  H.  Whitten,  president, 
in  discussing  the  expansion  program. 

Merger  of  the  Hollywood  and  the  down¬ 
town  Los  Angeles  colleges  has  made  possible 
the  expansion  of  work  in  radio  and  motion 
pictures,  journalism,  business  administration, 
costume  design,  and  other  branches. 


'Vocational  Guidance  Offered  by  Chicago  Schools 


A  COURSE  in  self-appraisal  and  careers 
will  be  offered  to  seniors  in  the  high 
schools  of  Chicago,  starting  with  the  February 
semester.  Dr.  William  H.  Johnson,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  has  announced. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  aid  young 
people  in  finding  the  work  they  like  and  are 
able  to  perform.  The  course  eventually  will 
extend  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  first- 
semester  course  will  consist  of  daily  class- 


work,  including  the  study  of  the  pupil’s  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  various  types  of  work  and  indus¬ 
tries.  The  second  semester  will  include  indi¬ 
vidual  counseling. 

"It  is  not  expected  that  students  will  make 
final  decisions  on  their  abilities  or  final  plans 
for  specific  careers  or  lifetime  jobs.  It  is  our 
intention  to  teach  self -guidance,”  George  G. 
Cassell,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
high  schools,  said  in  a  report  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
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B.  E.  W.  Student  Clubs  Department 

Dramatics  for  Commercial  Clubs 

ROBERT  H.  SCOTT 


The  usual  one-  and  two-act  plays  of 
business  life  have  by  no  means  taken 
a  definite  place  as  an  educational  pow¬ 
er.  Of  course  these  skits  are  written  for  a 
wide  sale  and  are  planned  to  "lay  the  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  aisle."  It  might  be  well  to  use 
them  with  this  thought  in  mind.  But  when 
Brander  Matthews  said,  "There  are  no  good 
plays  save  those  which  have  been  applauded 
in  the  playhouse,"  he  did  not  mean  that  all 
plays  should  be  hilarious  comedies,  silly 
skits,  or  fantastic  farces. 

Most  of  the  worth-while  dramatic  con¬ 
tributions  to  commercial  education  are  found 
in  the  journals  and  publications  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  textbook  publishers.  Here,  from  time 
to  time,  we  find  plays  designed  to  teach  busi¬ 
ness  ethics,  desirable  character  traits,  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  attitudes,  appreciations,  and 
contacts.  "Yesterday  and  Today,"  by  Robert 
E.  Finch,  in  the  November  B.E.W.  is  such 
a  skit — entertaining  but  at  the  same  time 
conveying  much  business  information.  The 
playbwk  "Key$  and  Cue$”  is  an  unusually 
comprehensive  volume,  covering  almost  the 
whole  range  of  character  traits  necessary  to 
success  in  business.  It  may  be  used  for  li¬ 
brary  reading  as  well  as  presentation. 

Educational  dramatics,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
for  the  commercial  club — the  three-act  play 
must  be  left  with  the  dramatic  department. 
After  all,  a  dramatic  study  which  has  as  its 
object  the  development  of  the  individual 
rather  than  the  entertainment  of  an  audience 
must  take  time,  expert  direction,  and  talent. 
In  fact,  the  long  play  has  found  its  greatest 
success  in  the  integrated  system — the  com¬ 
mercial  class  may  suggest  it,  the  dramatic 
department  may  sponsor  it,  but  the  entire 
school  must  prr^uce  it. 

Ivard  N.  Strauss,  assistant  director  in  the 
drama  department  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  has  written  the  follow¬ 
ing  thought-provoking  summary  of  the  value 


of  dramatics  to  the  school.  He  says: 

School  dramatics  should  stimulate  and  guide 
the  imagination  for  orderly,  reasonable,  and  con¬ 
vincing  thought;  provide  language  training,  with 
enlarged  vocabularies,  quick  thinking,  and  handling 
of  conversation;  stimulate  initiative,  resourceful¬ 
ness,  ingenuity;  create  independence  and  respon¬ 
sibility  through  co-operation;  make  for  analysis  of 
character,  with  an  understanding  of  people  im¬ 
personated,  their  motives,  conduct,  and  the  results 
of  their  good  and  evil  acts;  give  training  in  power 
to  understand  points  of  view  widely  different 
from  one’s  own;  offer  training  for  children  for 
social  usefulness ;  build  attitudes  and  appreciations. 

Many  business  classes  and  clubs,  even  if 
they  are  not  interested  in  dramatics,  miss  a 
golden  opportunity  when  they  do  not  volun¬ 
teer  to  provide  committees  to  plan  and  carry 
out  publicity  campaigns  and  handle  financial 
responsibilities  for  all  school  plays.  The 
,  dramatic  department  would  welcome  this 
help. 

If  the  combination  clicks,  the  commercial 
department  and  the  dramatic  club  might  col- 
laterate  on  such  plays  as  It  Pays  to  Adver¬ 
tise,  The  Machine  Wreckers,  Headlines,  Life 
Begins  at  Sixteen,  A  Lucky  Break,  Meet  the 
Millionaire,  Big  Business  or  It  Can’t  Happen 
Here.  These  are  ambitious  dramas,  dynamic 
and  powerful — as  well  as  pleasant  enter¬ 
tainment. 

But  to  return  to  the  one-act  skit.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  entertain,  and  it  has  its 
place.  All  play  publishers  list  many  such 
skits.  They  are  easy  to  produce,  economical¬ 
ly  priced,  and  can  be  worked  out  with  simple 
stage  properties.  If  time  is  limited  they  can 
be  acted  and  read  without  stage  settings.  A 
clever  cast  can  make  them  interesting  even 
without  memorizing  the  lines. 

Many  club  programs  need  a  one-act  play, 
especially  when  guests  are  present  or  clubs 
exchange  programs.  The  one-act  skit  will 
sometimes  be  the  highlight  of  the  assembly 
program.  Skits  can  be  used  for  play  contests 
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or  with  variety  programs  to  raise  money  for 
the  club. 

The  following  items  are  listed  not  because 
they  are  exhaustive  but  because  they  have 
merit.  The  list  will  further  serve  to  direct 
commercial  club  members  and  sponsors  to 
sources  for  dramatic  material. 

One  Act  Plays 

A  Bargain’s  a  Bargain.  By  Larry  E.  Johnson. 
Farce.  1  Act.  3  men,  3  women,  35  minutes. 
Apartment  interior.  An  hilarious  tale  of  a 
$1,000  mink  coat  brought  home  on  approval 
and  juggled  by  two  clever  young  wives.  It  is 
taken  for  a  nice  but  cheaper  wrap  by  three 
husbands,  one  of  whom  sells  it  for  a  profit.  30 
cents.  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  203  Wabash  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Commercial  Clubs,  Organization,  Programs,  and 
Plays.  By  Archibald  Alan  Bowie.  Eight  ex¬ 
cellent  plays  that  will  be  welcomed  by  school 
clubs.  They  bring  out  those  points  in  business 
that  teachers  want  to  stress.  $1.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Copy.  By  Kendall  Banning  and  Harold  Kellock. 
A  drama  in  one  act.  7  men,  20  minutes.  Office 
interior.  The  play  is  based  upon  an  actual 
occurrence  in  the  city  newsroom  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  at  a  time  a  big  "story”  came  over  the 
wires.  50  cents.  Royalty,  $5.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Debt  Takes  a  Holiday.  By  Howard  Buermann. 
Farce-Comedy,  1  Act.  4  men,  2  women.  30 
minutes.  Simple  apartment  interior.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  can  freeze  the  landlord’s  assets  as  well  as 
the  tenant’s.  At  the  end,  everyone  is  bewildered 
but  out  of  debt.  35  cents.  Royalty,  $5.  Drama¬ 
tists  Play  Service,  Inc.,  6  East  39th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  Great  Allowance  Battle.  By  Christopher  Ser¬ 
gei.  Comedy,  1  Act.  3  men,  2  women.  30 
minutes.  Living-room  interior.  An  allowance 
is  a  serious  thing  when  one  is  severiteen  and 
has  a  date.  30  cents.  The  Dramatic  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

He  Got  The  Job.  By  Charlton  Andrews.  Comedy 
1  Act. .  8  men.  30  minutes.  Office  interior. 
An  executive  has  advertised  for  an  office-helper, 
and  many  young  men  have  responded.  From 
among  them  his  secretary  has  selected  five  of 
the  most  promising  to  be  interviewed.  This 
play  was  produced  on  Station  WJZ  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  35  cents. 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

KeyS  and  Cne$.  By  Bruce  and  Esther  Findlay. 


Thirty  highly  desirable  business  plays.  $2.  No 
royalties.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Little  Prison.  By  George  Milton  Savage.  Farce- 
Comedy.  1  Act.  5  women.  20  minutes.  Large 
elevator  interior.  An  elevator  in  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store,  stalled  for  twenty  minutes  be¬ 
tween  floors,  is  the  scene  of  a  hilarious  battle 
among  an  elevator  girl,  a  ribbon  clerk,  a  news¬ 
paper  woman,  the  general  manager  of  the  store, 
and  a  wealthy  patron.  50  cents.  Rowe,  Peter¬ 
son  &  Co.,  131  East  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Malted  Atilk  and  Alarcia.  By  Harold  Brighouse. 
Comedy.  1  Act.  4  men,  1  woman.  45  minutes. 
Interior.  Marcia  answers  an  advertisement, 
"Stenographer  Wanted.  No  Moderns  Need 
•App^y»”  gets  the  job,  and  lands  a  big  order  for 
the  house.  25  cents.  Walter  H.  Baker  Co., 
178  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Puppet  Plays.  If  your  club  indulges  in  puppet 
experiments  or  plays,  write  Paul  MePharlin,  155 
Wimbleton  Drive,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 

Plays  for  Salesmanship  Classes.  By  Fortney.  24 
cents.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Six  Plays  of  Business  Life.  By  Norman  Balch. 
An  exceptional  collection  of  one-act  plays  for 
business  schools  and  commercial  classes.  50 
cents.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin, 
Ohio. 

Publishers  of  Plays 

Art  Craft  Drama  Co.,  3785  West  Euclid  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich'. 

Drama  Guild  Publishers,  944  Little  Building,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Eaddy  and  Eaddy,  Playmakers,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edna  Means  Dramatic  Service,  525  Arlington 
Place,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Frederick  B.  Ingram  Publications,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Ivan  Bloom  Hardin  Co.,  3806  Cottage  Drive  Ave¬ 
nue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

March  Brothers  Publishing  Co.,  208-12  Wright 
Avenue,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  National  Drama  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  797,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

The  Northwestern  Press,  2200  Park  Avenue,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  Willis  N.  Bugbee  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dramatic  Periodicals 

The  High  School  Thespian.  A  magazine  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  high  school  dramatics.  Of¬ 
ficial  publication  of  the  National  Thespian 
Dramatic  Honor  Society  for  High  Schools. 
$1.50.  Published  bi-monthly  (five  times)  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  by  The  National  Thespians, 
Campus  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Lagniappe.  An  exceptionally  worth-while  drama 
newspaper.  Published  six  times  each  season  by 
the  play  department  of  Rowe,  Peterson  &  Co., 
1911  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Players  Magazine.  Official  publication  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Players.  A  national  jour¬ 
nal  of  educational  dramatics  devoted  to  news  of 
dramatic  works  in  high  school  and  colleges. 
Published  bi-monthly.  $2.  Box  226,  Peru, 
Nebraska. 

Books  for  Playtnakers 

Drama  Clubs  Step  by  Step.  By  Charles  F.  Wells. 
Methods  of  organizing  a  dramatic  club  and 
maintaining  interest  in  it;  a  few  short  skits  and 
pantomimes,  lists  of  plays  and  suggestions  for 
their  production.  151  pp.  Walter  H.  Baker  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Play  Production  Made  Easy.  By  Mabel  F.  Hobbs. 
Discussion  of  production,  improvised  stage 
equipment,  and  organization;  lists  of  plays,  and 
a  few  short  skits  and  pantomimes.  71  pp. 

Report  of  C.  C.  T.  A 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  30, 
31,  and  April  1. 

The  program  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
gional  conference,  with  special  features  ar¬ 
ranged  for  managers  and  teachers  of  private 
business  schools  on  Thursday.  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  will  be  given  over  to  general  meetings 
on  topics  of  common  interest  to  all  business 
educators  and  to  a  series  of  discussion  sec¬ 
tions,  including  Secretarial  Training,  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting, 
Consumer  Education,  and  the  General  Busi¬ 
ness  subjects,  each  under  competent  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  annual  banquet  meeting  is  planned  for 
Friday  evening,  with  the  university,  private 


National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Producing  Amateur  Entertainments.  By  Helen  J. 
Ferris.  Suggestions  for  skits  and  stunts  and 
their  production  for  fun  and  for  money.  266 
pp.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

St.  Nicholas  Book  of  Plays  and  Operettas.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  plays,  ballads,  operettas,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  shadow  pictures,  231  pp.  Century 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stunt  Night  Tonight.  By  Catherine  A.  Miller. 
Descriptions  of  stunts  of  many  kinds  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  production.  200  pp.  Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Dramatic  Organizations 

The  National  Thespians.  A  dramatic  honor 
society  for  high  schools.  Its  purpose  is  to 
create  a  spirit  of  active  and  intelligent  interest 
in  dramatics  among  boys  and  girls  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  Non-secret  and  non-social. 
Ernest  Bavely,  National  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Campus  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

.  Annual  Convention 

school,  and  public  school  teachers  of  Des 
Moines  as  hosts.  In  addition  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  there  w’ill  be  extensive  ex¬ 
hibits  of  business  textbooks,  instructional  ma¬ 
terials,  and  office  equipment,  with  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Officers  of  the  Central  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  are  as  follow’s: 

President:  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Director  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Des  Moines  Public  Schools. 

Vice-President :  E.  A.  Maetzold,  Minneapolis 
Business  College. 

Vice-President :  Paul  C.  Moon,  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Public  Schools. 

Secretary:  Irene  Kessler,  Gates  College,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  Leora  Johnson,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Business  College. 


Ernest  A.  Zelliot  Paul  C.  Moon  Irene  Kessler  Leora  Johnson 
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Students  Can  Be  Taught 
To  Like  Arithmetic 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 


Although  business  arithmetic  is 
usually  thought  of  as  a  vocational 
■  subject,  the  application  of  arithmeti¬ 
cal  principles  to  the  various  problems  that 
may  arise  from  activities  in  the  home,  in  the 
school,  and  in  society  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  content  of  the  course  must  not 
be  limited  to  such  topics  as  are  only  of  direct 
commercial  value,  nor  must  the  practices  and 
techniques  adopted  be  those  that  prevail  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  job. 

The  use  of  arithmetic  in  the  everyday  life 
of  the  student  and  of  the  adult  should  be 
emphasized.  Its  value  to  the  consumer  in 
buying  should  be  stressed,  together  with  its 
value  in  buying  as  a  dealer;  making  change 
is  no  more  important  to  the  dealer  than  re¬ 
ceiving  change  is  to  the  customer.  Picturing 
arithmetic  as  an  essential  tool  for  everyone 
should  be  a  primary  aim  of  the  course. 

This  article  attempts  to  present  a  few 
teaching  procedures  and  devices  that  may  be 
used  in  order  to  bring  to  the  student  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  social  values  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  topics  in  business  arithmetic. 

Consultation  with  Businessmen 
Emphasize  the  importance  of  percentage 
by  showing  its  widespread  use  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  home,  in  the  problems  met  by 
the  tradespeople  with  whom  the  students 
come  in  contact  and  by  the  parents  who  may 
be  engaged  in  business. 

Request  students  to  consult  local  mer¬ 
chants  in  an  attempt  to  learn  how  the  mer¬ 
chants  use  percentage,  trade  and  cash  dis¬ 
counts,  determination  of  profits,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  installment  buying,  etc. 

A  greater  appreciation  and  respect  will 


thus  be  developed  among  the  citizens  of  the 
community  for  the  kind  of  training  received 
by  the  students,  and  among  the  students 
themselves  when  they  are  thus  shown  the 
usefulness  and  universal  application  of  what 
they  are  being  taught  in  the  classroom. 

Real-Life  Problems  in  School 

Interest  may  be  aroused  and  maintained 
in  the  several  topics  usually  included  in  a 
business  arithmetic  course  if  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  bring  to  class  for  discussion 
and  solution  such  problems  as  they  meet  in 
their  school-life  activities,  in  their  homes,  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 

The  teacher  should  acknowledge  such  ef¬ 
forts  by  asking  the  contributor  to  present  the 
problem  to  the  class,  by  allowing  extra  credit, 
and  by  any  other  means  that  will  make  it 
seem  desirable  for  the  student  to  seek,  out¬ 
side  the  classroom  and  the  textbodc,  on  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  studied  in  the 
classroom. 

Among  such  contributions  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Invoices  received  by  friends,  relatives,  business¬ 
men  and  others,  showing  trade  and  cash  discounts 
offered. 

Articles  taken  from  newspapers  and  magazines, 
referring  to  interest  rates  and  charges,  tax  sched¬ 
ules,  budgets,  stock  and  bond  quotations,  graphs 
and  charts,  and  many  other  references  to  topics 
studied  in  class. 

Canceled  insurance  policies,  including  life,  fire, 
plate  glass,  accident,  health,  automobile,  etc. 

Copies  of  notes  and  drafts. 

Monthly  bank  statements  and  reports. 

Budget  and  thrift  forms  issued  by  banks  and 
building  and  loan  associations. 

A  limitless  supply  of  other  material  may 
be  included,  all  tending  to  enliven  each  topic 
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studied  and  to  bring  to  the  student  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  usefulness. 

Information  from  Banks 

Appoint  a  committee  to  get  information 
f  rom  local  banks  as  to  rates  of  interest,  open¬ 
ing  of  new  accounts,  services  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  thrift  movements,  school  savings 
banks,  etc.  Local  banks  are  always  willing 
to  co-operate  with  schools. 

Explain:  (a)  that  a  bank  makes  its  money 
by  making  loans  on  notes;  (b)  how  sales 
are  promoted  by  selling  on  credit  secured  by 
notes;  (c)  how  home  owners  borrow  money 
on  notes;  (d)  how  essential  a  knowledge 
of  interest  and  discount  computations  is  to 
a  student  of  bookkeeping;  (e)  how  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  preparation  and  use  of 
notes  and  drafts  is  helpful  in  a  study  of 
commercial  law. 

Dramatize  your  lesson  by  designating  cer¬ 
tain  students  to  act  as  borrowers,  others  as 
lenders  (bankers).  Require  the  preparation 
of  notes  in  class  under  your  supervision.  Dis¬ 
cuss  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  maker  and 
the  endorsers.  Let  the  students  act  out  the 
business  scene  of  borrowing  from  the  lend¬ 
ers.  Request  the  lenders  to  illustrate  the 
computation  of  the  discount  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  net  proceeds  on  the  black¬ 
board. 


A  Practical  Study  of  Taxes 

Introduce  the  subject  of  taxes  as  a  lesson 
in  civics.  The  need  of  taxation  should  be 
discussed.  The  primitive  community  should 
be  compared  with  the  modem  city.  The 
moral  duty  of  the  individual  in  relation  to 
income-tax  payments  should  be  shown. 

Students  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  to  class  personal  and  property-tax 
bills  paid  by  their  parents.  Parents  are  in¬ 
variably  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  child 
and  with  the  school.  Income-tax  blanks,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  teacher  from  the  local  bank  or 
from  the  district  office  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue,  should  be  filled  out  by 
the  class. 

An  Understanding  of  Insurance 

Show  how  the  social  values  of  insurance 
are  reflected  in  the  feeling  of  confidence  and 


security  that  results  from  the  financial  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  insurance. 

Insurance  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  businessman,  of  the 
housekeeper,  and  of  the  home  owner.  It 
provides  against  sudden  disaster  and  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  due  to  fire. 

The  class  discussion  based  on  the  meaning, 
kinds,  value,  and  uses  of  insurance  may  be 
supplemented  by  canceled  policies  and  other 
insurance  literature  obtained  by  the  students 
from  parents,  friends,  businessmen,  and  local 
insurance  agents. 

A  study  of  these  papers  and  their  signifi-  • 
cance  in  everyday  living  will  help  develop 
in  the  student  an  interest  in  insurance  and 
in  the  local  conditions  that  influence  changes 
in  kinds,  rates,  and  rules  pertaining  to  poli¬ 
cies. 

Very  often,  the  manager  of  a  local  insur¬ 
ance  company  can  be  persuaded  to  come  to 
the  arithmetic  class  and  give  a  talk  on  the 
importance  of  insurance  to  the  community, 
explaining  rates,  their  method  of  computa¬ 
tion,  and  other  questions  raised  by  the  teach¬ 
er  or  by  the  students.  The  speaker  usually 
supplements  his  talk  by  distributing  insur¬ 
ance  literature  to  the  students. 

Meaning  of  the  Financial  Page 

Explain  the  place  of-  stocks  and  bonds  in 
our  social  and  economic  structure.  Show 
how  private  business  enterprises,  municipali¬ 
ties,  and  the  Federal  government  borrow 
money  on  bonds;  how  big  business,  desiring 
the  protection  and  benefits  of  the  corporate 
form  of  business  organization,  obtains  work¬ 
ing  capital  by  selling  ownership  interest  in 
the  corporation  in  the  form  of  capital  stock; 
how  one  borrows  on  long-  and  short-term 
notes  or  bonds;  how  government  agencies, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  use  bond  issues 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  funds  for  special 
projects,  to  meet  emergency  measures,  and 
for  operating  expenses;  how  private  individ¬ 
uals,  seeking  comparatively  safe  investments 
at  fair  returns,  buy  preferred  stocks  and 
guaranteed  bonds. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  to 
class  blank  or  canceled  stock  certificates  and 
bonds  so  that  the  discussion  may  be  made 
more  real.  If  these  are  not  available,  the 
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teacher  should  attempt  to  obtain  these  forms 
and  pass  them  among  the  students  for  il¬ 
lustrative  purposes.  The  stock-and-bond 
pages  of  newspapers  should  be  brought  to 
class  for  explanation  and  discussion.  The 
subject  should  not  be  left  until  every  student 
can  read  the  financial  page  intelligently. 

The  Use  of  Measurements 

Teach  systems  of  measurement,  both  de¬ 
nominate  and  practical,  not  as  abstract  drills 
and  tables,  but  by  showing  their  use  and 
Value  as  a  medium  for  exchanging  ideas  be¬ 
tween  countries,  as  a  means  of  expressing 
statistical  data,  and  as  a  valuable  tool  in  the 
sciences  requiring  most  accurate  measures. 

Justify  the  study  of  the  metric  system  in  • 
a  course  in  business  arithmetic  by  showing' 
that  it  is  an  application  of  decimals,  that  it 
is  the  system  used  by  science,  that  it  is  in 
common  use  in  Europe  and  therefore  needed 


in  the  work  in  imports,  and  that  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  make  this  the  official 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
United  States. 

Show  the  wide  use  of  graphs  by  having 
students  bring  to  class  illustrations  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  graphs  found  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  in  the  advertising  litera¬ 
ture  of  business  firms.  These  graphs  may  be 
used  to  supplement  the  illustrations  in  the 
textbook,  to  show  the  practicability  and  value 
of  graphs  and  their  wide  use  in  business, 
both  governmental  and  private,  and  in  every¬ 
day  life. 

The  above  presentation  of  arithmetic 
teaching  procedures  is  merely  suggestive  of 
many  other  approaches  and  methods  that 
may  be  used  by  the  progressive  and  energetic 
teacher  to  help  destroy  for  all  time  the  bogey 
that  students  do  not  like  arithmetic.  Students 
can  be  taught  to  like  arithmetic. 


Connecticut  Develops 
A  New  Type  of  Placement  Service 

DANIEL  B.  FITTS 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  East  Haven,  Connecticut 


ONE  of  the  major  outcomes  of  guidance 
programs  has  been  the  development  of 
the  school  placement  service.  Reports  in  cur¬ 
rent  periodicals  and  professional  textbooks 
show  that  there  exists  a  wide  variation  in  the 
types  of  placement  programs  in  practice. 
The  range  extends  from  the  vicarious  and 
unco-ordinated  efforts  of  the  school  principal 
to  meet  the  requests  of  employers  who  seek 
workers  to  the  highly  organized  activities  of 
the  placement  bureaus  of  the  larger  cities. 

Education  has  long  been  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  functions  of  the  state.  Educators  have 
gradually  extended  the  scope  of  the  schools 
in  this  country  to  embrace  all  the  phases  of 
preparation  for  life.  In  this  broadening 
process,  the  schools  assumed  the  function  of 
placing  their  graduates  and  part-time  stu¬ 
dents  because  there  was,  until  recently,  no 
other  agency  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut  that  assumed 
function  of  the  schools  has  now  been  dele¬ 


gated  to  another  agency.  Recent  scxial  leg¬ 
islation  has  made  placement  and  unemploy¬ 
ment,  with  their  related  problems,  a  separate 
and  distinct  state  function.  With  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  state  unemployment  and  placement 
bureaus,  the  problem  of  determining  the 
status  of  the  school  in  placing  its  graduates 
entered. 

At  a  conference,  which  was  held  as  the 
result  of  a  suggestion  in  a  letter  that  the 
writer,  as  director  of  a  local  school  place¬ 
ment  service,  received  from  the  Connecticut 
State  Employment  Bureau,  a  plan  was  de¬ 
vised  to  effect  the  desired  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  state  bureaus,  and 
to  avoid  overlapping  of  their  functions. 

The  plan,  which  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  education  and  the  placement  of  full¬ 
time  workers  are  separate  functions,  provides 
for  the  following  procedures: 

1.  The  school  is  to  refer  its  graduates  and 
pupils  of  legal  leaving  age  to  the  state  bureau  for 
placement. 
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2.  The  school  may  fill  a  position  as  the  result 
of  a  direct  call  from  an  employer. 

3.  The  school  is  not  to  engage  in  an  aggressive 
placement  campaign. 

4.  Part-time  placement  for  students  to  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  schools. 

5.  The  employment  bureau  records  are  to  be 
available  to  the  school  for  follow-up  studies  of  its 
graduates. 

6.  The  state  placement  bureau  administers  its 
vocational  testing  program  for  rating  and  classify¬ 
ing  workers  in  the  school. 

7.  Registration  for  placement  is  completed  in 
the  school. 

8.  In  co-operation  with  the  local  field  office  of 
the  Social  Security  Board,  social  security  nurhbers 
are  issued  in  blocks  to  the  school,  to  be  assigned 
to  graduates  seeking  employment. 

9.  The  placement  of  students  in  any  co-operative 
course  plan  is  considered  as  part-time  work  and 
as  an  educational  function. 

The  entire  program  is  one  of  co-operation 
rather  than  duplication,  with  benefits  to  both 
the  school  and  the  state  placement  bureaus. 
Benefits  accruing  to  the  state  placement  bu¬ 
reau  are: 

1.  School  records  are  made  available  to  assist 
in  classifying  workers. 

2.  Registration  details  are  handled  by  groups 
so  as  to  leave  more  time  for  individual  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  registrant  and  interviewing  officers 
of  the  bureau. 

3.  The  opportunity  for  experimentation  in  the 
field  of  vocational  testing  is  present. 

4.  School  equipment  is  used  for  testing.  (For 
example,  the  school  facilities  for  group  testing.) 

The  benefits  to  the  school  and  the  pupils 
are: 

1.  Motivation.  Students  see  the  immediate  need 
for  and  use  of  their  work  in  school. 

2.  Guidance. 

a.  Vocational  tests  (performance)  enable 
students  to  see  how  they  measure  up  to 
actual  job  standards. 

b.  Follow-up  studies  are  made  more  easily 
and  more  quickly. 

c.  Curriculum  builders  have  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  available. 

3.  Specialization.  School  personnel  is  released 
from  the  work  of  maintaining  an  elaborate  place¬ 
ment  organization. 

This  article  is  offered  to  suggest  to  edu¬ 
cators  that  there  is  now  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  do  more  teaching  and  to  lessen  their 
assumed  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  place¬ 
ment  by  co-operating  with  the  state  agency 
devised  for  that  service. 

Editor’s  Noth — Mr.  Fitt’s  answer  to  our 


question,  as  to  whether  or  not  states  other 
than  Connecticut  had  established  placement 
bureaus  similar  to  the  development  described 
in  his  article,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  know  how  extensive 
the  movement  is.  Mr.  Fitt’s  letter  follows. 
Dear  Mr.  Blanchard: 

You  asked  the  extent  to  which  states  other  than 
Connecticut  had  taken  any  similar  action  in  regard 
to  co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the  state 
employment  service. 

T.  Frank  Craddock,  manager  of  the  New  Haven 
office  of  the  Connecticut  State  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice,  tells  me  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the 
idea  is  limited  to  this  state.  Mr.  Craddock  is 
writing  to  headquarters  at  Washington  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  this  idea  has  spread. 

As  far  as  this  state  is  concerned,  the  registration 
program  was  state-wide  in  its  application,  while 
the  testing  phase  was  limited  to  Waterbury,  New 
Haven,  and  suburbs. 

Our  plans  for  this  year  are  shaped  as  follows: 

1.  A  conference  early  in  January  of  those  in  the 
employment  service  and  school  authorities  to 
evaluate  last  year’s  procedures,  and  to  set  up 
a  testing  and  registration  program  for  this 
year. 

2.  Performance  tests  to  be  administered  in  the 
schools  during  January  by  employment  serv¬ 
ice  testers.  The  results  are  returned  to  the 
schools  for  use  in  the  guidance  program. 
(The  student  is  shown  how  he  stands  in 
comparison  with  national  vocational  standards 
and  ratings  as  determined  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.) 

3.  Scheduled  for  May  are: 

a.  Vocational  performance  tests  to  be  re¬ 
corded  on  registration  forms  for  each 
student. 

b.  Group  registration  for  employment. 

c.  Assigning  social  security  numbers. 

d.  Individual  student  interviews  at  the  em¬ 
ployment  service  office  to  aid  in  classifying 
for  complete  registration. 

I  will  keep  you  informed  when  additional  in¬ 
formation  is  received  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Craddock’s  letter  to  headquarters  in 
Washington  elicited  the  information  that 
some  of  the  community  research  centers  op¬ 
erated  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
worked  with  school  representatives,  but  such 
mutual  efforts  are  not  similar  to  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  program. 

- * - 

Some  Students  are  like  blotters — soak  up 
everything  but  get  it  all  backward. 
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Culpa  Lata  Dolo  Aequiparatur 

"Gross  Negligence  Is  Held  Equivalent  to  Intentional  Wrong" 
WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Negligence  has  been  defined  many 
times.  Cooley^  suggests  three  defini¬ 
tions; 

Negligence  is  the  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
or  ordinary  care  to  avoid  injury  to  others. 

Negligence  is  the  absence  of  that  measure  of 
care  which  the  circumstances  require. 

Negligence  is  the  failure  to  do  what  a  reason¬ 
able  and  prudent  person  would  ordinarily  have 
done  under  the  circumstances  of  the  situation,  or 
doing  what  such  a  person  under  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  not  have  done. 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile,  negli¬ 
gence  has  become  an  increasingly  common 
cause  for  civil  action.  For  some  reason,  the 
rules  of  the  road  do  not  involve  the  same 
degree  of  courtesy  and  respect  for  others 
that  has  marked  other  forms  of  social  con¬ 
tact.  Contributory  negligence,  which  acts  as 
a  bar  to  recovery  by  the  plaintiff,  is  very 
often  the  backbone  of  the  defense. 

The  extent  or  degree  of  carelessness  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  measure  in  specific,  objective  terms; 
yet  it  has  been  variously  classified  as  gross, 
ordinary,  or  slight.  The  difficulty  of  fairly 
designating  any  act  of  negligence  as  gross, 
ordinary,  or  slight  is  apparent,  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  even  a  minor  act  may  be  pro¬ 
found.  A  lighted  cigarette,  carelessly  tossed 
aside,  may  in  one  instance  result  in  a  sweep¬ 
ing  conflagration,  while  in  another  instance 
it  may  have  no  damaging  results.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  appraise  the  degree  of  negli¬ 
gence,  one  is  bound  to  consider  the  damage 
caused  by  any  act.  Since  the  task  of  classi¬ 
fying  negligent  act  according  to  degree  is 
difficult,  the  doctrine  has  become  generally 
disapproved  by  authorities. 

Notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  thus 
classifying  negligence,  it  is,  nevertheless,  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  acts  are  so  flagrant  that 
wilful  intent  is  evident.  Cooley^  offers  the 
following  examples:  (<<)  a  railroad  sending 

*  Cooley,  Torts. 


a  train  on  a  run  without  brakes,  {b)  setting 
a  bonfire  in  town  when  a  fierce  wind  is  rag- 
ing,  (c)  delivery  of  a  loaded  gun  to  a  child 
as  a  plaything,  or  {d)  the  consignment  of  a 
package  of  dynamite  by  express  without  dis¬ 
closing  its  dangerous  nature. 

When  a  negligent  act  is  as  wanton  and 
wilful  as  in  the  instances  just  described,  and 
when  complete  indifference  is  shown  to  the 
rights  of  others,  the  doctrine  of  contributory 
negligence  has  no  place.  Where  there  is 
utter  recklessness  and  complete  disregard  for 
the  personal  safety  or  property  rights  of 
others,  the  defendant  is  responsible,  regard¬ 
less  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  In 
other  words,  it  would  seem  that  in  cases  of 
extreme  negligence  the  defendant  cannot  dis¬ 
avow  respCMisibility  on  the  grounds  of  negli¬ 
gence  contributed  by  the  plaintiff. 

In  our  machine  age,  literally  hundreds  of 
"dangerous  instrumentalities”  are  capable  of 
widespread  destruction  to  life  and  to  prop¬ 
erty.  Redress  through  civil  action  may  often 
compensate  for  financial  loss,  yet  the  added 
sting  of  criminal  liability  should  serve  to 
deter  many  who  have  but  a  slight  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

In  speaking  of  criminal  negligence,  Clark^ 
says : 

In  crimes  which  consist  of  neglect  to  observe 
proper  care  in  performing  an  act,  or  in  culpable 
failure  to  perform  a  duty,  criminal  intent  consists 
in  the  state  of  mind  which  necessarily  accompanies 
the  negligent  act  or  culpable  omission.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  criminal  negligence  most  frequently  arises 
in  connection  with  manslaughter,  although  it  also 
arises  in  connection  with  nuisance,  escape,  and 
some  other  common-law  crimes,  as  well  as  with 
many  statutory  crimes. 

A  judge  might  charge  a  jury  somewhat  as 
follows:  "The  law  expects  that  everyone  will 
exercise  reasonable  care.  For  more  or  less 
obvious  reasons  'reasonable  care’  depends 


*  Clark,  Criminal  Law. 
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upon  the  circumstances  involved  in  any  given  under  similar  circumstances.  Whether  or  not 
circumstance.  Usually  it  might  be  defined  as  the  defendant  exercised  such  care  in  this 
that  degree  of  care  and  diligence  that  an  case,  is  for  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
ordinarily  prudent  person  would  exercise  jury,  to  decide.” 

Self-Test  on  Shorthand  Theory 

No.  4  of  a  Series  Prepared  by  LEONARD  TRAP 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


Editor’s  Note — It  is  suggested  that  teachers 
and  teachers  in  training  ask  themselves  these 
questions  that  Mr.  Trap  asked  himself  in 
learning  shorthand.  This  series  of  questions  on 
shorthand  theory  will  be  continued  in  succeeding 
issues.  The  figures  preceding  the  questions  refer 
to  the  paragraphs  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 

CHAPTER  III 
Unit  9 

81.  When  words  begin  with  comm  or  conn, 
what  is  done  about  the  second  m  or  n?  When  is 
kn  written  for  con  and  km  for  com? 

82.  How  is  ly  written  after  a  circle  vowel? 

83.  How  do  you  express  the  plural  of  brief 
forms  ending  in  a  circle  and  of  some  words  end¬ 
ing  in  a  loop? 

86.  In  phrasing,  when  is  to  expressed  by  /? 
As  hy  s?  Able  by  A? 

87.  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  phrases  in  Par.  87  and  with  those  we  have 
had  in  31,  62? 

88.  75.  In  brief  forms,  how  is  agree  ex¬ 
pressed?  How  are  the  forms  for  complete  and 
keep  distinguished? 

90.  What  rules  and  principles  taught  in  this 
entire  chapter  are  to  be  applied  in  Writing  Prac¬ 
tice? 

CHAPTER  IV 
Unit  10 

91.  From  what  figure,  and  from  what  part  of 
it,  is  the  <7<7-hook  taken?  What  sounds  does  it 
represent?  As  in  what  words? 

94.  When  is  the  o<?-hook  modified,  and  why? 

93.  When  is  the  combination  us  written  without 

an  angle? 

95.  In  the  brief  forms,  what  rule  that  we  have 
had  do  you  see  applied  in  carry? 

95,  27.  What  word  and  the  brief  form  for 
remember  are  written  alike? 

Unit  11 

97.  What  sound  has  w?  What  is  therefore  the 
method  of  expressing  w? 


98.  In  the  combination  wh,  what  is  sounded 
first? 

99.  How  is  w  within  words  expressed?  As  in 
what  words?  In  what  case  is  the  hook  preferable? 
As  in  what  words? 

100.  In  words  beginning  with  a-h  or  a-w,  how 
is  a  expressed?  As  in  what  words? 

101.  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  phrases  in  Par.  101  ?  And  with  all  those 
we  have  had  up  to  this  point?  (31,  62,  87) 

102.  How  would  you  write  the  plural  of  duty? 

Unit  12 

104.  What  sound  has  y?  As  in  what  words? 
When  followed  by  a  vowel,  what  is  the  method 
of  expressing  y?  How  is  ye  expressed?  As  in 
what  words?  How  is  ya  expressed?  As  in  what 
words  ? 

105.  What  are  the  signs  for  ng  and  nk? 

106.  In  what  prefixes  is  the  vowel  omitted,  and 
when?  When  is  it  retained?  As  in  what  word? 
How  is  ex  expressed?  How  are  the  suffixes  ings 
and  ingly  expressed? 

107.  How  are  the  negative  forms  of  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  n  or  m  distinguished  from  the  posi¬ 
tive  forms? 

108.  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  phrases  in  Par.  108?  And  with  all  that  we 
have  had  up  to  this  point?  (31,  62,  87,  101) 

109.  How  would  you  write  young  man,  and 
according  to  what  principle?  (30)  How  does  the 
form  for  yes  differ  from  that  for  agree?  (88) 

111.  What  rules  and  principles  taught  in  this 
entire  chapter  are  to  be  applied  in  Writing 
Practice  ? 

CHAPTER  V 
Unit  13 

112,  113.  What  is  a  pure  diphthong?  How  are 
diphthongs  therefore  expressed?  Which  are  the 
diphthongs?  As  in  what  words?  Of  what  are 
they  combinations?  What  is  the  sign  for  i,  and 
what  is  this  sign  generally  called?  In  what  order 
are  the  signs  for  diphthongs  written  ?  How  is  the 
sign  for  /  treated,  and  to  what  rule  does  it  con¬ 
form?  How  is  the  diphthong  /  written  in  words 
like  size,  nice,  price,  mine? 

(To  be  continued) 
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^  fn  Mimeograph  adds  a  new  low-priced 
^  I  model  to  its  line.  Model  90,  with 
stencil  sheet  and  ink,  makes  it  easy  for  you 
to  get  out  from  dozens  to  thousands  of 
school  papers,  forms,  bullet'ns,  tests,  and 
publicity  releases,  or  whatever  the  duplicat¬ 
ing  need  may  be. 

Now  that  "sound”  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  classroom  to  save  the 
shorthand  dictator’s  voice,  the  Presto  sound¬ 
recording  equipment  may  find  a  place  where 


Moosehart  (Illinois)  High  School,  showed 
me  a  new  copyholder  that  he  had  invented. 
It  is  being  made  by  the  Durabilt  Steel  Locker 
Company,  and  looks  good  to  me.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  sheets  of  thin  metal,  in  a  rich 
olive  green  crackle  finish.  The  holder  meas¬ 
ures  11^2  ^Vi  inches.  Two  thin  but 
sturdy  metal  clasps  firmly  hold  the  copy, 
which  is  given  further  support  by  the  curled 
edge  at  the  bottom,  on  which  a  book  may 
rest. 

The  slope  at  which  the  reading  of  the 
copy  is  best  suited  to  the  user  is  arranged  in 
a  novel  manner.  On  the  front  half  of  the 
holder  is  a  thin  "ball”  chain  measuring  12 
inches.  Any  part  of  the  chain  slides  easily 
into  a  slot  on  the  rear  half  of  the  holder, 
thus  permitting  the  operator  to  set  the  hold¬ 
er  at  any  degree  of  slant  desired.  The  copy 
holder  has  nonsliding  rubber  feet  for  the 
protection  of  desks. 

An  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
rhythmic  beats  at  any  speed  to  help 
rhythm  drills  in  typing  was  the  aim  of  F.  Y. 
Fox,  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Business  College,  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  "Drill-O-Type”  is  the  result. 

It  is  the  most  flexible  of  all  type-spacing 
and  rhythm-marking  devices.  It  is  an  in¬ 
genious  assembly  of  radio  tubes  and  ampli¬ 
fiers,  producing  a  steady  staccato  beat  at  any 
speed  from  1  to  400  beats  per  minute. 


added  dictation  material  is  required.  There 
are  recorders  and  phonographs  from  as  low' 
as  $149.  Twelve-inch  records  that  may  be 
cut  for  four  minutes  of  playing  time  sell  for 
$10  for  a  package  of  ten.  Various  models, 
including  the  Professional  Recorder  "used  by 
over  300  broadcasting  stations  for  electrical 
transcriptions,”  are  made. 

While  attending  the  N.C.T.F.,  Mr. 
V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  principal  of 


A.  A.  Bowie  February,  1939 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below 
27,  28,  29,  30 

Name . 

Address  . 


The  machine  stimulates  interest  in  typing, 
gives  variety  to  teaching  procedure,  and 
spares  teachers’  nerves.  It  is  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  sells  for  $72.50.  At  first 
blush,  that  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  but 
when  the  life  of  the  machine  is  considered, 
the  cost  is  quite  reasonable. 
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Consumer  Education  Notes 

RAY  G.  PRICE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Conwiercial  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati 


The  November  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Home  Economics  carries  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  symposium  on  "Educating  the  Consum¬ 
er."  The  contributors  to  this  symposium  rep¬ 
resent  both  business  and  the  schools.  Those 
participating  were  Dr.  Jesse  Coles,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri;  Saul  Cohn,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association; 
Howard  W.  Dickinson,  Educational  Counsel, 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies;  Dorothy  E.  Shank,  director  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Kitchen,  American  Stove  Company; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Tyron,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women;  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  Special 
Agent  for  Distributive  Education,  U.  S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education. 

The  six  articles  present  various  points  of 
view  from  those  having  different  interests. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  we  consider 
all  points  of  view  and  all  interests  in  shap¬ 
ing  our  views  concerning  consumer  educa¬ 
tion. 

Consumer  Education  Marches  On! 

"Consumer  Education  Through  Better 
Business  Bureaus”  is  the  title  of  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  article  by  Kenneth  B.  Backman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  in  the  Harvard  Ed¬ 
ucational  Review  for  October,  193S. 

Mr.  Backman  gives  illuminating  exam¬ 
ples  of  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
consumer  is  separated  from  his  money.  Why 
do  these  conditions  exist  According  to 
Mr.  Backman;  "After  years  of  experience 
with  consumers,  the  principle  reason  we  have 
arrived  at  is  consumer  ignorance.” 

The  article  suggests  some  solutions  for 
this  condition  of  consumer  ignorance.  The 
following  quotations  are  significant: 

"The  real  solution  of  this  condition  is  the 
education  of  the  public — not  general  educa¬ 
tion  so  much  as  education  on  practical  finan¬ 
cial  matters.”  (And  may  I  add.  especially, 


the  education  of  teachers  in  financial  mat¬ 
ters.) 

Mr.  Backman  reports  the  activities  of  a 
promoter  who  "promised  to  make  25'  per 
cent  a  month  for  investors  who  would  turn 
their  money  over  to  him.”  Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  his  victims  were  school  teachers.  I’m 
sure  none  of  these  victims  were  commercial 
teachers ! 

"It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  questionable 
advertising  inevitably  destroys  the  advertiser. 
There  are  any  number  of  instances  where 
products  are  advertised  by  questionable  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  concerns  profit.”  This  state¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  president  of  an  organ¬ 
ization  supported  by  business.  It  is  a  very 
refreshing  and  healthful  sign. 

"The  consumer  is  the  beneficiary  of  our 
modern  mass-production  and  mass-distribu¬ 
tion  system.  But,  because  of  the  lack  of 
guidance  and  education,  he  is  also  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  fraudulent  and  unfair  selling  meth¬ 
ods,  which  have  to  a  limited  extent  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  part  of  this  system.” 

Reprints  of  Mr.  Backman’s  article  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  HO  Summer 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Everyone 
who  is  interested  in  consumer  education 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  interesting  and 
helpful  contribution. 

Action  at  Stephens  College 

Dr.  John  M.  Cassells,  Director,  Consum¬ 
er  Institute,  Stephens  College,  writing  in  the 
December,  1938,  issue  of  Curriculum  Jour¬ 
nal,  indicates  the  nature  and  content  of 
their  program  of  consumer  education.  The 
program  is  outlined  in  two  main  divisions: 

I.  Concerning  consumers  as  individuals: 

A.  General  principles  of  economy  in  the  use 
of  money,  time,  and  energy;  conscious 
choosing;  careful  planning;  and  relation 
to  philosophy  of  life. 

B.  Subsidiary  knowledge  of  facts,  principles 
and  techniques  relating  to  shopping,  etc. 
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The  program  at  Stephens  College  is 
unique  in  that  it  has  the  "horse  before  the 
cart.”  They  are  laying  the  proper  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  intelligent  buying  is  based, 
rather  than  suggesting  a  few  "tricks”  of 
over-the-counter  buying. 


II.  Concerning  consumers  as  members  of  society: 

A.  Position  and  function  of  the  consumer  in 
the  economic  order;  general  consumer 
view  of  economic  problems. 

B.  Ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  specific 
consumer  problems  by  group  or  govern¬ 
ment  action. 


‘Tm  painting  little  kittens  on  all  the  keys;  it'll  help  the  students  get  the  habit  of  stroking" 
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Twenty-Five  Years  of  Progress 


Whitewater  state  Teachers  College 
commemorated  its  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  in  1938.  It  was  at  Whitewater,  in 
1913,  that  the  second  course  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  commercial  work  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  established.  The  first  course  was  es¬ 
tablished  a  year  earlier  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

The  commercial  course  at  Whitewater 
started  with  a  director  and  two  teachers, 
forty-seven  students,  and  two  courses  of 
study.  The  faculty  consisted  of  James  C. 
Reed,  director  of  the  commercial  teachers’ 
curricula  and  instructor  in  business  English, 
commercial  law,  and  stenography;  Hugo 
Hering,  instructor  in  commercial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  accounting;  and  Carl  T. 
Wise,  instructor  in  commercial  geography, 
stenography,  and  penmanship. 

From  such  small  beginnings  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  educational  institution  that  is  today 
among  the  best  known  in  the  United  States 
and  whose  aim  has  consistently  been  to  "fur¬ 
nish  the  high  schools  .  .  .  with  commercial 
teachers  of  superior  training  and  ability.” 

It  was  customary,  at  that  time,  to  award 
prizes  and  gold  medals  for  superior  work  in 
the  various  commercial  subjects.  In  keeping 
with  this  policy,  Mr.  Reed,  director  of  the 
department,  annually  presented  a  gold  medal 
to  the  student  who  did  the  best  work  in  pen¬ 
manship;  Dr.  John  R.  Gregg,  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  work  in  shorthand ;  the  Reming.- 
ton  Typewriter  Company,  for  the  best  work 
in  typewriting;  and  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  best  work  in  bookkeeping  and 
accounting. 

The  first  curricular  revisions  were  made 
in  1913  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  a 
three-year  commercial  supervisors’  course. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Reed  resigned  to  join  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  is  now  professor  of  business  law. 


and  C.  M.  Yoder  succeeded  him  as  director 
at  Whitewater.  In  1930,  Mr.  Yoder  was  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  college,  and  Paul  A. 
Carlson  became  th’  new  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  education,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Today,  after  twenty-five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  training  of  commercial  teachers, 
Whitewater  State  Teachers  College  offers  two 
curricula.  Both  are  four  years  in  length  and 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 
The  authority  to  confer  this  degree  was 
granted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in 
May,  1925. 

In  the  1927  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Leg¬ 
islature,  a  bill  was  passed  changing  the 
name  of  State  Normal  Schools  to  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  Whitewater  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  thus  became  the  Whitewater 
State  Teachers  College. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  any  institution 
is  the  story  of  its  achievement  in  worth¬ 
while  projects.  In  this  respect,  Whitewater 
is  no  exception.  We  have  selected  for  men¬ 
tion  only  two  of  many  projects,  but  these 
have  been  in  continuous  operation  since  they 
were  initiated  by  Mr.  Reed. 

The  first  is  the  quarterly  bulletin,  orig¬ 
inally  issued  as  the  Commercial  Teacher  and 
now  called  Commercial  Education.  The 
purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  keep  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  of  the  state  in  touch  with  the 
college  and  informed  on  general  trends  and 
professional  activities  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education. 

The  second  project  is  the  commercial  mu¬ 
seum,  which  houses  a  rare  collection  gath¬ 
ered  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  foreign  countries.  The  museum  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  developed. 

The  enrollment  at  Whitewater  has  grown 
from  37  in  1913  to  567  in  1938,  and  the 
graduating  class  from  6  to  101. 


Bryant  College  Increases  Its  Holdings 


Bryant  college.  Providence,  R.  L, 
has  announced  the  purchase  of  a  twelve- 
room  house  across  the  street  from  the  cam¬ 
pus.  It  will  be  used  for  the  rapidly  growing 
School  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training. 


Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  president  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  reports  that  for  two  years  its  quota  of 
550  day  students  has  been  filled  and  that  it 
has  been  forced  to  turn  away  applicants  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  facilities. 
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In  Other  Magazines 


CLAUDIA 

Thf  amfricax  school  board  jour¬ 
nal  (December,  1938).  "Selecting  and  De¬ 
veloping  the  Child's  Teachers  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,”  S.  M.  Stouffer,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

"One  of  the  vital  factors  in  the  success  of  any 
business  or  industrial  enterprise  is  the  quality  of 
its  personnel.  This  is  no  less  true  in  education. 

A  school  system  may  have  modern  buildings,  up- 
to-date  curriculums,  and  efficient  organization, 
effective  methods  of  administration;  but  unless 
every  classroom  is  manned  by  a  capable,  well- 
trained,  sympathetic,  understanding  teacher  who 
has  a  genuine  and  deep-seated  love  for  children, 
the  schiHils  will  fail  to  realize  their  true  purpose. 

"There  are  three  aspects  of  this  problem  which 
are  discussed  briefly  in  this  article  in  relation  to 
policies  adopted  by  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The 
first  of  these  has  to  do  with  securing  the  very  best 
teachers  available  for  the  salaries  which  the  com¬ 
munity  can  afford  to  pay.  The  second  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  systematic  program  designed  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  the  continuous  growth  and  profes¬ 
sional  improvement  of  every  teacher  so  long  as  she 
remains  in  the  service.  The  third  is  to  promote 
and  safeguard  the  teacher’s  personal  welfare  to  the 
end  that  she  may  be  happy  and  contented  and  en¬ 
joy  a  sense  of  security,  without  which  she  cannot 
render  her  most  satisfactory  service.” 

^HE  CLEARING  HOUSE  (December,  1938). 

"The  Winfield  Summer  Activity  Program,” 
Evan  E.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Win¬ 
field,  Kansas. 

Realizing  the  need  of  school  children  for  inter¬ 
esting  cKCupation  during  the  long  summer  vacation, 
the  Winfield  Board  of  Education  inaugurated  an 
activities  program. 

An  outline  of  the  program,  covering  the  period 
from  May  31  to  July  22,  1938,  is  presented  with 
Mr.  Evans'  article.  The  subjects  were  selected  to 
provide  "all  the  wholesome  activities  in  which 
there  was  an  indicated  interest.”  The  program 
was  arranged  so  that  those  who  wished  might  be 
occupied  five  days  a  wc-ek,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  noon. 

Mr.  Evans  served  as  director  of  activities  and 
had  a  staff  of  thirty-seven  expert  instructors  and 
supervisors. 

More  than  1,200  pupils  of  the  elementary  and 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  attended.  The 
plan  was  not  well  received  by  the  senior  high 
school  students,  because  of  their  feeling  that  the 
program  was  a  continuation  of  school,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who  did  take  advantage  of 
the  program  this  past  summer  is  expected  to  in- 


GARVEY 

crease  enrollment  next  summer.  In  fact,  some 
residents  of  the  town  are  already  planning  to  in¬ 
vite  their  child  relatives  for  a  summer  vacation  so 
they  may  participate! 

IGH  POINTS  (New  York  City  Public 
Schools,  Oct.  1938)  "Guidance  Activities 
of  the  Classroom  Teacher,”  Edward  Prehn,  High 
School,  Port  Richmond,  New  York. 

"Guidance  is  the  finest  aspect  of  teaching.  It 
leads  to  changes  of  a  permanent  nature  in  the 
character  of  the  pupil,  his  personality,  and  his 
philosophy  of  life.” 

Mr.  Prehn  outlines  his  methods  as  follow’s; 

1.  The  personal  conference  or  interview. 

2.  Guidance  in  methods  of  study. 

3.  Extra  help  and  review  classes. 

4.  Explanation  in  the  section  room,  of  the  social 
significance  of  schwl  rules  and  regulations, 
by  amplifying  school  notices;  discussion  of 
the  requirements  for  entering  certain  colleges, 
professions,  or  occupations. 

3.  Correlation  of  a  particular  subject  with  other 
subjects  and  w’ith  life. 

6.  Interesting  club  activities. 

7.  Watching  for  opportunities  for  guidance. 
Begin  missionary  work  when  a  pupil  appears 
restless. 

8.  Stimulate  genuine  school  spirit. 

Reasons  for  teacher  "dislike,”  as  listed  by  pupils, 
include  the  following; 

1.  Reference  in  class  or  ^^-ithin  the  pupils’  hear¬ 
ing  to  "the  dumb  commercials.” 

2.  Sarcasm. 

3.  Favoritism  and  special  privileges  to  some. 

4.  Indifferent  assignments. 

5.  Dull,  dry  lessons. 

Mr.  Prehn  discusses  also  what  he  terms  the 
"negation  of  guidance”  and  illustrates  it  with  four 
cases: 

"The  teacher  who  discusses  her  more  unpromis¬ 
ing  pupils  with  another  teacher  who  as  yet  does 
not  know  the  pupils  involved,  and  thus  creates  a 
biased  opinion  toward  the  students  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  class  of  the  second  teacher. 

"The  instructor  who  voices  the  hope  that  a 
pupil  can  do  better  in  a  second  subject  offered 
under  his  tutelage  than  in  a  previous  one. 

"The  teacher  who  discounts  a  student’s  class 
rating  because  of  the  pupil’s  low  l.Q.  rating. 

"The  teacher  who  cannot  make  allowances  for, 
and  thus  properly  handle,  classroom  pests  who  are 
merely  suffering  from  the  adolescent  tendency  to 
show  off.” 

Mr.  Prehn  knows  students’  problems  and  enjoys 
success  in  his  own  guidance  activities. 
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Clem  Junior  and  Senior 
■  Typewriting  Tests 

By  Jane  E.  Clem  (State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin),  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  $1 
for  25  copies;  Teacher’s  Manual,  25  cents; 
sample  set  (without  Teacher’s  Manual),  15 
cents. 

The  Horne  list  of  1,000  commonest  words  was 
drawn  upon  for  73  per  cent  of  the  material  in 
these  stroking  tests  (Test  1).  Each  word  is 
numbered  in  the  key  to  the  end  that  scoring  is 
very  easily  done. 

Test  2  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  letter  and  the  ability  to  follow  instructions. 
In  the  Senior  Test,  the  pupil  is  required  to  supply 
capitals  and  punctuation  marks. 

Test  3  is  based  on  typewriter  mechanics  and 
typescript  arrangements. 

Test  4  is  on  placement  and  tabulation  test. 

Test  5  deals  with  centering  and  rough  drafts. 

Each  of  these  tests  is  issued  in  both  junior 
and  senior  form. 

Final  medians  for  some  tests  and  tentative 
medians  for  others  are  reported.  If  you  are 
familiar  with  Miss  Clem's  book,  "The  Technique 
of  Teaching  Typewriting”  (Gregg),  you  will 
know  that  these  are  well-constructed  tests  of 
typing  ability. 


An  Examination  in  Retailing 

"Journal  of  Retailing,’’  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing,  XIV:  2  (April, 
1938):  58-62. 

The  examination  given  in  February,  1938,  to 
candidates  for  positions  as  substitute  teachers  of 
merchandising  and  salesmanship  in  the  New  York 


City  day  high  .schools  is  reproduced  in  the 
Journal  of  Retaiimg. 

An  unotficial  solution  to  each  of  the  nine  sec¬ 
tions  is  presented.  The  problems  vary  from 
those  having  to  do  with  identification  and  de¬ 
scription  of  merchandise  to  decisions  on  selling 
situations  and  problems  in  mark-up. 

This  is  obviously  a  valuable  document  for 
teachers  of  merchandising  and  salesmanship. 

Psychological  Foundations 
Of  Personality 

A  Guide  for  Students  and  Teachers,  by 
Louis  P.  Thorpe  (University  of  Southern 
California),  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1938,  602  pages,  $3.50. 

Dr.  Thorpe  has  assembled  and  made  available 
a  large  number  of  scattered  objective  data,  and 
has  formed  them — together  with  his  own  con¬ 
tributions — into  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  personality. 

As  Dr.  Thorpe  points  out,  there  is  much  loose 
talk  today  about  personality.  He  says,  "It  is 
the  author’s  belief  that  the  student  of  psychology 
and  education  should  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  available  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
mechanisms  of  human  nature  before  attempting 
on  a  professional  level  the  ditficult  task  of  chang¬ 
ing-  the  behavior  trends  or  traits  t)f  others.” 

A  study  of  this  compilation  of  the  facts  known 
about  personality  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  sincere  attempts  of  teachers  to  guide  pupils 
in  "personality  development.” 

Beliefs  held  about  the  meaning  and  nature  of 
personality  are  presented  in  the  first  chapter. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  biological  foundations 
of  personality,  educability  of  the  personality, 
dynamics,  emotional  traits,  personality  disturbance, 
adjustment  and  integration,  and  appraisals  and 
measurements  of  personality. 

In  each  chapter.  Dr.  Thorpe  presents  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  interprets  the  findings,  followed  by 
a  short  summary  of  the  chapter.  He  makes  these 
matters,  which  are  frequently  ditficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  clear  and  easily  read. 

He  brings  out  the  desirability  of  the  teacher’s 
being  a  well-adjusted  personality  and  the  necessity 
for  teachers  to  understand  mental  hygiene.  Be¬ 
havior  that  the  teacher,  innocent  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  mental  hygiene,  regards  as  evil  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  maladjustment  to  the  well- 
informed  teacher. 

The  evaluation  of  character  and  personality 
tests  and  rating  scales,  included  in  the  final 
chapter,  reveals  their  weaknesses;  but  it  points, 
also,  to  their  refinement  and  greater  usefulness 
in  the  future. 

Diagnostic  Test  in  Business  Writing 
By  Ralph  R.  Rice,  published  by  the  au¬ 
thor  at  291  Lester  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1938,  9  parts,  17  pages,  $2. 
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('ri)is  price  includes  diagnosis  by  the 
iuthor.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  group  use.) 

Teachers  of  business  correspondence  who  take 
this  test  will  reap  not  only  benefits  for  them¬ 
selves  but,  also,  many  ideas  that  will  help  to 
obiectify  their  teaching.  They  will  also  have  a 
good  time  while  they  are  taking  the  test. 

The  test  is  designed  to  measure  letter-writing 
ability.  It  is  not  a  check  chart  for  letter  copy. 
Persons  who  take  the  test  learn  why  their  letters 
do  not  function  as  they  should,  and  are  offered 
w'ays  and  means  to  overcome  this  ineffectiveness. 

The  test  also  reveals  natural  abilities  and  pro¬ 
vides  personal  information  that  enables  the  coun¬ 
selor  to  make  recommendations  for  developing 
those  abilities  to  the  utmost.  There  are  17  pages 
t)f  test  material,  comprising  everything  from  copy 
reading  to  the  construction  of  a  technical  letter. 

The  table  of  contents  is  proof  of  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  test. 

1.  A  test  in  quick  reading — 1  pages. 

2.  A  true-false-debatable  test — quick  judgment 

3.  A  completion  test — theory. 

4.  A  sentence-classification  test. 

5.  A  best-answ'ers  test  .  .  .  grammar  and  com¬ 
position. 

6.  A  test  in  psychology  and  salesmanship. 

7.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  business  writing. 

8.  Word-response  test — comprehension. 

y.  Mechanics — copyreading — composition. 

The  teacher  who  takes  this  test  and  has  the 
results  evaluated  will  gain  self-assurance  in  teach¬ 
ing  business  correspondence.  Mr.  Rice  is  both  a 
teacher  and  a  specialist  in  the  writing  of  business 
letters.  His  diagnoses  are,  therefore,  reliable. 

The  Road  to  Anywhere 

Opportunities  in  Secretarial  Work,  by 
Frances  Maule,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York,  1938,  196  pages,  $1.50. 

Frances  Afaule  has  proved  herself  an  expert 
writer,  whose  books  are  enjoyed  by  young  people 
because  of  the  entertaining  way  in  which  she 
tells  them  the  things  they  wish  to  know'  about 
business  life. 

She  Strives  to  Conquer  and  Men  Vi' anted  are 
rightfully  popular  with  secondary-school — and  col¬ 
lege — pupils. 

The  "road  to  anywhere"  is  secretarial  work, 
which,  according  to  Miss  Maule,  may  be  an 
employment  blind  alley  or  the  opening  wedge 
into  more  fields  of  employment  than  practically 
any  other  form  of  work.  She  points  out  that 
stenographic  and  secretarial  positions  are  vantage 
spots  from  which  the  inner  workings  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  observed.  The  story  is  there  for 
the  wide-awake  worker  to  read. 

Miss  Maule  discusses  the  fields  to  which  secre- 


taii.ll  work  offers  a  particularly  good  approach. 
She  cites  many  actual  experiences  of  men  and 
•women  w'ho  have  taken  the  secretarial  road. 

Our  present  pupils  are  too  busy  preparing  for 
initial  jobs,  and  too  immature,  we  may  believe,  to 
be  worrying  about  promotion.  A  glimpse  into 
other  fields  will  enlarge  their  outlook  and  will 
give  them  a  clear  picture  of  the  necessity  for 
careful  preparation. 

Some  of  the  positions  at  the  end  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  road  are  "tops”  in  secretarial  work  itself — 
office  executive’s  job,  high  finance,  advertising, 
publishing,  radio,  and  social  work. 

Two  excerpts  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
style  of  the  book  and  its  message. 

"All  dressed  up  with  college  education  and  no 
place  to  go — the  plight  of  hundreds  of  college- 
trained  young  people  today. 

"Classed  as  unskilled  labor  at  the  end  of  four 
years  of  college  education." 

Miss  Maule  does  not  insist  that  everyone  should 
study  stenography.  She  presents  an  array  of  facts 
and  ends  the  book  by  saying,  "It’s  up  to  you.” 

Vocations  in  Business 
By  Members  of  the  Business  Department 
of  the  Gary'  Public  Schools,  Gary,  Indiana. 
1938,  51  pages. 

Miss  Bernice  Engels,  director  of  mathematics 
and  business  of  the  Gary  Schools,  supervised  the 
preparation  of  this  booklet,  the  purpose  of  w'hich 
is  "to  offer  to  the  young  people  of  Gary  and  to 
their  parents  some  information  regarding  business 
vocations,  their  requirements  and  rewards,  and  the 
preparation  for  them  that  is  provided  in  Gar\ 
schools.” 

Miss  Engels  makes  this  statement,  which  is 
heartening  to  those  who  are  'disturbed  about  the 
upgrading  of  vocational-business  educations:  "The 
courses  offered  in  the  day  high  schools  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  prepare  the  serious-minded,  ambitious, 
and  industrious  young  person  to  earn  a  living  in 
any  business  center." 

She  then  urges  young  people  -  to  look  upon 
these  courses  as  a  beginning  and  to  realize  that 
education  is  never  finished  for  piersons  w'ho  enjoy 
work  and  who  are  willing  to  continue  to  grow. 

The  several  chapters  of  the  booklet  deal  w'ith 
various  business  occupations.  Many  teachers  col¬ 
laborated  in  the  preparation  of  this  material. 

Some  of  the  items  discussed  for  individual 
occupations  are  "who  should  enter,”  personal 
qualifications,  standards,  rew'ards,  and  preparation 
in  high  school. 

The  final  section  of  the  booklet,  "Your  Own 
High  School  Program,”  offers  guidance  in  choos 
ing  courses  that  prepare  for  certain  occupations. 
Business  educators  in  other  communities,  who  are 
looking  for  help  in  giving  effective  vocational 
guidance,  will  find  many  suggestions  here. 

Miss  Engels  and  her  staff  may  well  feel  proud 
of  an  outstanding  piece  of  work. 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5,000  words  ol  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  ioimd  in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  oi  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 
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Fresh  Summer  Produce  All 
Year  ’Round  .  .  . 

Presented  by  courtesy  of  the  Irving  Trust 

Company,  New  York  City,  in  a  series  on 
American  Industries  and  Banking. 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  New  York’s  winter  kitchen 
garden  is  in  California,  Texas,  and  Florida — from“ 
1500  to  3000  miles  away — this  city  enjoys  the 
finest  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the"  world 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  due  largely  to  tw'O 
factors.  First  is  the  special  handling  which  rail¬ 
roads  give  to  long-haul"  produce,  and  second,  the 
competent  organization  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  in  New  York. 

In"  California,  for  example,  special  fast  freights 
operate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  a  year  in 
the  pick-up  service’"  that  brings  perishables  to 
concentration  points.  Here  are  ice-plants,  pre¬ 
cooling  facilities,  ice-dcKks.  Here  trainloads’" 
are  quickly  assembled,  serviced,  started  on  their 
high-speed  journey  across  the  continent. 

The  railroads  keep  the’"  shipper  informed  of 
the  progress  of  his  shipment.  This  permits  him 
to  divert  it  from  its  original  destination’"  if  re¬ 
ports  show  that  market  conditions  elsewhere  are 
more  favorable.  What  finally  reaches  New  York’" 
— ^garden-fresh  food  for  millions — enters  the  prod¬ 
uce  district  mostly  by  lighter.  Then,  from 
bustling  auction  rooms  and  high-""  piled  sidewalks, 
a  huge  fleet  of  trucks  fans  out,  headed  for 
neighborhood  stores. 

Farmers,  railroads,  steamship  lines,  the  produce 
trade,”®  retail  stores,  country  and  city  banks — all 
contribute  to  the  job  of  feeding  New  York  City — 
an  outstanding*"  example  of  American  business 
cooperation.  (250) 

The  Smile  of  Satisfaction 

YOU  CAN  TELL  A  MAN  by  his  smile. 

There  is  the  man  who  smiles  a  smirk  of  insin¬ 
cerity,  showing  his  teeth  in  the"  hope  of  ingratiat¬ 
ing  himself.  There  is  the  man  who  smiles  the 
grin  of  perfect  vacuity.  There  is  the  cold,"  cruel. 


selfish  smile;  there  is  the  sardonic  smile  of  sar¬ 
castic  disapproval. 

A  smile  may  lurk  on  the  face  of"  a  villain 
about  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  on  the  homestead; 
it  may  play  on  the  youthful  face  of  the  sleeping 
boy."  A  smile  may  be  a  formality,  a  compliment, 
a  threat,  an  insult. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  busy  manager’"  some¬ 
times  '  there  appears  a  golden  smile.  True,  he 
smiles  often,  in  greeting,  in  reflection,  in  comment, 
in  question,’"  in  approval.  But  this  is  a  rare  and 
wonderful  smile. 

It  comes  on  his  face,  this  smile  of  greatest 
satisfaction,’"  when  one  of  his  organization  has 
earned  by  industry,  application,  intelligence,  loyalty, 
and’"  unusual  service,  unusual  recognition  and 
advancement. 

Have  you  tried  to  bring  this  smile  to  the  face 
oP"  your  chief?  (181) 

Are  Business  Men  Selfish? 

From  “The  Friendly  Adventurer” 

DR.  HENRY  C.  LINK,  Director  of  the  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Service  Center  in  New  York  City,  believes 
that"  instead  of  business  executives  being  selfish, 
just  the  reverse  is  true. 

"The  employer,”  he  writes,  "who  assumes"  the 
responsibility  of  giving  work  to  other  people,  of 
providing  the  necessary  weekly  payroll,"  of  en¬ 
trusting  larger  responsibilities  to  his  subordinates 
as  the  business  grows,  of  meeting  the"  risks  of 
competition,  labor  problems,  manufacturing  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  the  thousand  and  one  griefs  that  go’" 
with  almost  every  business,  manifests  daily  a  high 
order  of  unselfishness.  Through  his  energy  and’’’’’ 
leadership,  he  improves  the  lot  of  his  employees 
far  beyond  the  point  which  their  personal  efforts 
would  have  made’"  possible.  The  fact  that  he 
may  benefit,  materially,  is  inevitable  in  the  situa¬ 
tion’"  and  not  an  indictment  of  his  character.” 

In  my  personal  experience  I’ve  known  a  number 
of  instances’"  in  which  men  have  turned  down 
promotions  because  they  were  unwilling  to  assume 
the  larger  responsibilities."®  Yet,  these  same  men 
are  often  the  first  to  complain  about  the  action  of 
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their  superiors.  To  quote  Dr.*”  Link  a^ain,  "Many 
individuals  remain  employees  rather  than  employ¬ 
ers,  day  workers  rather  than  executives,**^  because 
they  have  bt'en  unable  to  sacrifice  their  selfish  de¬ 
sires  or  their  personal  ease  to  the***  acquisition  of 
the  skills  and  resources  that  make  for  success.” 

It  was  Napoleon  who  said,  "Great  men  are 
meteors**"  who  burn  themselves  up  to  enli/?hten 
the  world.”  The  ^reat  masses  of  the  people  are 
always  dependent  upon*"'  the  creative  few  for  bwd, 
shelter,  clothing;,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
(.M4) 


Keepers  of  the  Light 

From  “S.  O.  S.,”  a  Book  of  Sea  Adventure 
By  DAVID  MASTERS 

Copyright  /O.'-t,  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Netv  York 

f  Heprinted  in  nhitrthand  hy  special  permission 
of  the  author  and  publisher ) 

Part  I 

IMML’RED  for  days  in  the  lighthouse,  more 
than  one  lighthouse  keeper  has  w-atched  with  dis¬ 
may  the  waves  running  high  while  his  store*®  of 
fot)d  and  oil  ran  low,  but  none  has  waited  more 
anxiously  for  a  gale  to  blow  over  than  the  keeper 
of  the*"  Bembridge  light. 

Less  famous  than  the  Needles  lighthouse  at  the 
western  entrance  to  the  Solent,  the  Bembridge 
light  is*’  nevertheless  important,  as  it  lights  the 
eastern  channel  round  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is 
not  at  Bembridge  at  all,  but*®  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  along  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  Ryde,  on 
St.  Helen’s  Fort,  one  of  those  pill-box’"®  forts 
which  are  landmarks  in  the  Solent. 

The  fort  is  built,  like  a  Martello  tower,  of  con¬ 
crete  and  stone,  on  a  bank’*®  of  shingle  between 
four  and  ftve  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  light  itself  is  perched  on  a 
steel’*®  tower  made  of  lattice-work,  and  can  be 
reached  only  by  climbing  an  iron  ladder  leading  to 
the  top  of  a”"  shed  and  thence  up  another  metal 
ladder  on  the  outside  of  the  tower  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  in  which  the  lamp  is’*"  housed — probably  be¬ 
tween  sixty  and  seventy  leet  above  the  sea. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  spot  on  a  smiling*®" 
summer  day  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  from  the  fort  to**" 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  strip  of  sea  between  is  so 
narrow,  so  blue,  can  be  traversed  so  easily  and 
quickh'  in**®  a  small  rowboat.  Yet  there  are  times 
when  no  small  boat  can  live  on  that  strip  of 
water;  it  is  utterly  impassible,*®"  and  for  days  the 
keeper  of  the  light  is  cut  off  from  the  land. 

Early  in  March,  1926,  Mr.**"  Langton,  the  care¬ 
taker  of  the  fort  and  keeper  of  the  light,  was 
dwelling  there  with  his  u'i]e  and  daughter.  The 
latter*®"  was  a  frank-eyed,  healthy  girl  of  fifteen, 
and  she  found  a  lot  to  interest  her  on  that  little 
strip  of  shingle,**®  watching  the  moods  of  the  sea 
and  the  flight  of  the  gulls. 

There  was  quite  enough  to  occupy  them  all. 
First  and  foremost**®  came  the  lamp.  It  burned 
oil,  and  every  day  it  had  to  be  filled,  the 
burner  had  to  be  cleaned  and  the  wick**®  trimmed 
to  give  a  good  clear  light.  Then  the  heavy 
weights  of  the  clock  which  kept  the  light  flashing 


regularly  all  night  had'’’®  to  be  wound  up.  They 
ran  down  the  column  of  the  towei  and  were 
wound  up  by  a  handle  outside  the  lamp  room 
on*"®  the  top  platform.  It  made  the  lighthouse 
keeper  use  his  arms  and  bend  his  back! 

As  for  Mrs.  Langton,  she  certainly'*"  found 
enough  to  do,  what  with  making  the  beds  and 
preparing  the  meals,  not  to  mention  the  sweeping 
and  dusting.  And**®  Ethel  was  always  willing  to 
give  a  hand  to  her  father  or  mother,  as  happy  to 
lay  the  breakfast  table**"  as  to  scale  the  ladder  up 
to  the  lamp  room  and  potter  about  helping  her 
father  trim  the  lamp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.*“  Langton  used  to  row  ashore  to 
replenish  their  provisions,  pick  up  the  necessary 
coal,  and  lay  in  fresh"""  supplies  of  oil.  It  meant 
a  trip  to  Bembridge,  a  chat  with  friends,  and  an 
easy  pull  back  to  the  fort — just  a  nice  jaunt'*"  to 
break  the  monotony. 

March  that  year  was  in  an  ugly  mood.  There 
was  nothing  lamblike  about  it.  The  roaring**® 
voice  of  the  wind  was  heard  too  often  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  little  family  in  the  fort  could  not  help 
the  weather;®*"  so  they  made  the  best  of  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  month  they  were 
held  prisoners.  Langton  watched  his  stores  of 
coal®*"  and  fiKid  as  they  grew  depleted.  A  week, 
ten  days  passed,  and  the  seas  were  too  high  to 
allow  him  to  get  to  Bembridge.®""  The  parents 
curbed  their  appetites  so  that  their  daughter  need 
not  want;  but  on  Ethel  Langton’s  birthday,  Tues¬ 
day,  March  16,**"  the  table  was  by  no  means  groan¬ 
ing  under  good  things  when  they  sat  down  to  it. 

Langton  knew  that  the  bad  weather**"  could  not 
last  forever,  and  he  hoped  that  next  day  he  would  i 
be  able  to  go  ashore  to  lay  in  fresh  stocks.  In¬ 
stead,**"  the  weather  was  far  ttM>  ugly  for  him  to 
risk  it.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  found  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  the**"  telephone 
line  to  the  other  forts,  and  he  was  unable  to 
speak  to  them.  Although  he  did  not  know  it  at 
the’""  time,  a  ship  had  driven  out  of  Bembridge 
Harbor  during  the  gale  and  had  caught  up  the 
telephone  cables  and  snapped’*"  them,  thus  cutting 
off  the  little  family  completely 

By  Friday  their  cupbtiard  was  like  Mother  Hub-  | 
bard’s — very’*"  bare — and  they  watched  all  day  in 
vain  for  a  chance  of  getting  over,  so  Mr.  Langton 
climbed  up  the  ladder  and  lit’*"  the  lamj'  for  the 
night.  Their  food  question  was  serious.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  they  had  eaten  every  morsel’""  they 
possessed  with  the  exception  of  half  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  they  had  either  to  get  to  the  island 
for  food  or"""  go  hungry.  (802) 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 

(Only  the  eleven  outlines  starred  are  beyond  the  ro- 
cahuUiry  of  the  first  eight  rhaftters  of  the  Manual.) 


Rotifers  That  Eat  Up  Business 

By  JOSEPH  T.  MACKEY,  President 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

In  ‘^Linotype’s  Shining  Lines” 

ROTIFERS  ARE  little  things.  One  might  call 
them  things  of  no  importance.  People  who  know 
about  such  things  tell  us  that*®  a  large  rotifer  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pinpoint.  The  microscojje  shows 
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it  to  be  a  complicated  creature.*"  It  has  forcep- 
like  mandibles,  a  kidney  that  is  in  its  throat,  a 
lar^e  stomach,  coiled  intestines,  a  definite®"  eye- 
spot,  brain  cells,  and  complete  nervous  and  mus¬ 
cular  systems. 

These  rotifers  are  sometimes  called  wheel 
animalcules.®"  With  tiny  hairs  in  the  form  of  a 
crown  they  beat  the  water  rhythmically,  and  so 
create  a  swirl  about""'  themselves.  This  draws  to 
them  still  smaller  rotifers.  They  thrive  by  the 
billions  in  calm  waters,  and  are  virtually*”  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  We  saw  a  microscopic 
picture  of  one  of  them  extracting  food  from’*"  the 
inside  of  a  spike  of  moss. 

Those  rotifers  started  us  thinking  of  the  billions 
of  little  things,  insignificant’""  in  size,  that  are  eat¬ 
ing  the  very  hearts  out  of  many  businesses.  They 
have  many  names.  They  are  unanswered’*"  cor¬ 
respondence,  delayed  shipments,  errors  in  orders, 
discourtesy,  smart  Aleck  remarks  by  salesmen, 
bad^"’  telephone  manners,  chilling  collection  let¬ 
ters — lengthen  out  this  list  to  suit  jourself. 

The  big  things  that  are  so  big  they”"  attract 
the  attention  of  everybody  are  of  far  less  im¬ 
portance.  They  call  public  attention  to  them¬ 
selves.**"  They,  usually,  are  the  ones  that  receive 
special  attention  from  those  highest  up  in  the 
organization.”"  But  the  things  that  really  matter 
are  not  the  occasional  big  things  that  go  wrong, 
but  the  billions  of  little”"  things  that,  like  rotifers, 
are  so  small  that  they  can  eat  their  meals  inside  a 
spike  of  moss,  rob  many  a  great”"  organization  of 
its  strength  and  power.  (306) 

iNo  Mistake  or  Failure  Is  as  Bad 

As  to  Stop  and  Not  1  ry  Again 

Said  JOHN  WANAMAKER 

MR.  I’M  AFRAID  is  only  half  a  man  to  sit  down 
in  idleness  and  growl  over  his  misfortunes  and” 
grumblingly  say,  "All  the  world  is  against  me.” 

Such  a  slothful  man,  talking  like  that,  is  only 
slandering  himself  and*"  harming  his  family. 
Any  man  who  so  chooses  can  easily  murder  the 
angel  born  in  him  and  spend  his*"  life  in  drudgery, 
darkness,  and  despair. 

Man  alive!  Up  with  you,  buckle  up  to  your 
old  backbone,  stop  shuffling  and*"  vacillating, 
kick  down  the  ladder,  round  by  round,  as  you 
rise,  and  never  give  up  again!  It  would  be 
shameful  to’""  lose  when  you  can  make  another 
trial.  (106) 


Graded  Dictation 

Based  on  the  5000  Most -Used  Words 
By  CLARA  HELLICKSEN 

Chapter  One 

UNIT  1.  I  will.  I  will  not.  I  can.  I  cannot. 
He  will.  He  will  not.  He  cannot.  I  will  go. 
He  will  go.  It  will.  It  will”  not  go.  I  will  go 
there  in  an  hour.  He  will  go  in  a  day.  I  W'ould. 


I  would  not.  I  w’ould  not  go.  He  would  not 
go.*"  I  cannot  go  there.  Can  he  go  there  in  an 
hour?  I  am  going  there.  Will  he  eat  an  egg? 

I  will.  I  am  well.  I""  can  eat  the  egg.  Would 
he  eat  a  good  egg?  Can  he  eat  more?  He  cannot 
eat  it.  Can't  he  eat  the  egg?  I  can.  He  cannot"" 
hear  well.  I  can  hear  well.  (85) 

Eddy:  Well,  here  1  am  at  a  gay  tea  at  the  Hill. 
F.lla  will  lay  the  key  in  the  tray.  Annie.  (17) 

UNIT  2.  The  League  team  is  in  trainii^g  at 
the  Lake.  The  major  married  the  leading  lady. 
They  may  claim  that  acre  by  the”  creek.  Mr. 
Green  will  retail  your  linen  and  handle  that  end 
well.  Can  there  be  an  error  in  that  deed?  (38) 

Mark:  Will  you  be  at  the  meet  in  Erie?  I  can¬ 
not  go  with  the  kid.  Can  you  take  him  to  the 
game  ?  Nate 

Dear  Sir:  Will”  you  be  needing  more  grain  at 
your  mill?  Our  man  can  hurry  it  by  train  in  a 
day.  Yours  truly,  (36) 

UNIT  3.  You  may  not  be  aware  that  I  meant 
to  eliminate  all  this  detail  when  I  came  today,  but 
my  time  was”  limited.  Where  were  you?  I 
could  not  remain  but  a  minute.  Mrs.  Little  is 
remaining  there  in  the  country  a*"  month,  and  I 
would  like  her  to  get  your  minimum  rate.  The 
truth  is,  I  desire  not  to  go  into  any  added*"  debt. 
(61) 

Dear  Sir:  May  30  is  a  date  when  the  memory  of 
our  dead  will  come  alike  t»>  all  in  this  country. 
Meantime,^’  what  of  our  debt  to  the  many  remain¬ 
ing — what  of  those  mental  dead  that  need  mend¬ 
ing — those  other  men  that  need'"  money?  Are  you 
aiding?  Yours  truly,  (46) 

Chapter  Two 

UNIT  4.  I  shall  cash  the  check  for  him  if  he 
will  be  brief.  The  flat  plate  may  break.  The 
brave  chief  will  be  at  the  bridge.  I  can  help”  put 
the  cabin  in  good  shape.  The  ship  will  leave  in 
an  hour.  If  I  take  the  trip  I  will  get  you  a  black 
crepe  cape  in'"  Java.  I  will  get  a  gift  for  her  too. 
She  will  reach  camp  today.  (51) 

Dear  Sir:  Will  she  change  the  time  for  the 
meeting?  Even  if  I  leave  here  at  two,  I  will  be 
late  fi)r  the  meeting.  Verj'*"  truly  yours. 

Dear  Madam:  Can  you  help  me  get  ready  for 
my  trip?  The  ship  will  leave  in  May.  I  will  pay 
you  well,*"  should  you  help  me.  Yours  truly,  (45) 

UNIT  5.  Betty  thinks  that  piece  of  silk  will 
make  a  sash  for  her  lace  dress.  The*  ladies  sell 
the  prettiest  lamp  shades  I  have  ever"  seen.  Nancy 
pays  a  visit  in  that  city  every  season  and  she  seems 
a  favorite  at  all  the  dance*"  parties  there.  He  says 
he  is  going  straight  to  the  place  w'here  they  have 
lived  since  May.  (54) 
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Dear  Sir:  Many  men  in  business  are  in  favor 
of  making  pledges  to  a  gym.  Every  city  should 
have  a*  good  gym,  and  there  should  be  classes 
where  all  members  could  take  part.  Your  publica¬ 
tion  should  have  the  plans  for  the  campaign"  in  it. 

Jerry- 

Dear  Madam:  Could  you  come  back  and  work 
for  our  system  ?  Our  work  is  fascinating — not  the 
same  any”  two  seasons — and  I  think  you  w-ill  like 
it.  Yours,  (69) 

USIT  6.  The  missionary  remained  for  another 
month  of  vacation.  The  physician  gave  them  the 
medicine  he  mentioned,”  but  nothing  helped. 
The  woman  worked  almost  a  day  in  the  candi¬ 
date’s  presence,  until  the  registration  was" 
checked.  What  caused  all  sections  to  be  packed 
to  the  maximum  for  the  National  Federation  elec¬ 
tion  that  morning?  (60) 

Dear  Sir:  If  your  business  pays  a  big  income 
tax,  be  present  at  our  next  session,  when  formal 
action  w’ill  be  taken”  against  the  marked  increase 
It  is  feared  will  be  passed  stxin.  Inform  your 
neighbors  anyone  is  welcome.  (38) 

Chapter  Three 

USIT  7.  Soft  snow-  blocked  several  of  the 
roads.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  situation  is  general 
in  the  States.  The”  girls  called  upon  the  doctor 
for  help  with  their  course  at  the  hospital.  He 
received  an  order  from  the  stores  for  three"  loads 
of  potatoes.  An  hour  ago  I  saw  that  fellow  Tom 
caught  crossing  by  the  City  Hall.  (56) 

Paul;  Did  you  post  the  notice  of  the  Show  to 
be  given  at  Stone  Hall?  I  am  told  that  the  hero 
is  a  frost.  IP'  that  is  so,  you  w'ill  want  him  to 
withdraw  before  the  opening.  Possibly  there  is 
no  truth  in  this  gossip,  but"  you  should  know 
what  the  talk  is.  John  (46) 

UNIT  8,  The  teacher  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  of  real  importance  that  the  children  keep  at 
their  books  every*  day.  Above  all  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  each  subject  thoroughly.  My  daughters 
love  to  study  together."  Our  former  pastor  has 
been  urged  to  preach  at  the  Sacred  Hea:t  Church 
on  Easter.  It  was  rather  hard  for  the*  Senator  to 
get  to  the  Army  game  wdth  his  sister.  (69) 

Dear  Peters:  Major  Church  needs  a  bigger  cash 
register  for  his  store  than  your  company  put  in  for 
the  former”  owner.  Have  you  the  names  of  the 
nearest  dealers  ?  Phone  me  regarding  the  matter — 
the  sooner,  the  better.  Rogers  (40) 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  urging  that  I  share  m 
collecting  nioney  for  the  Children's  Home  came 
yesterday.  I  favor*  your  manner  of  campaign. 
My  partner  will  help  too.  Very  truly  yours,  (72) 

UNIT  9-  A  complete  knowledge  of  the  special 
methods  employed  formerly  is  likely  to  be  of  value 


in  making  future”  representations  to  these  officers. 
Nearly  all  these  names  were  published  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  represented"  the  needy  families  of  the 
county.  They  agree  to  place  a  complaint  with  the 
Council  immediately.*  I  will  gladly  express  you 
some  flour  early  in  the  week.  (70) 

Dear  Madam:  Would  you  be  willing  to  speak 
at  the  Valley  Theatre  January  25?  The  main 
theme  will  be”  "Good  Health.”  I  am  sending 
letters  to  all  members  of  the  Conference  asking 
them  to  this  convention.  Your  cash"  compensa¬ 
tion  would  be  small,  but  your  speech  would  aid 
materially  in  convincing  the  officials*  of  their 
weakness  in  dealing  with  public  health.  (69) 


Two  Easy  Letters 

On  ChapKers  Ten  to  Twelve 

Dear  Mrs.  Stone:  If  you  or  any  of  your  friends 
wish  a  desirable  apartment  the  first  of  March,  we 
have  it”  for  you. 

We  expect  to  spend  six  weeks  in  Albany  with 
our  daughter  and  wish  some  family  of  refinement 
to"  occupy  our  apartment  while  we  are  away. 

Our  windows  overlook  Washington  Park,  sur¬ 
rounding  w’hich  are  the*  County  Courthouse,  the 
University  Extension  Building,  and  the  Auditor¬ 
ium. 

I  am  sure  that  our  terms’*’  will  suit  you.  May 
we  hear  from  you  stx)n? 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (91) 

Dear  Sir:  "The  formulation  and  the  regulation 
of  any  education  system,  both  from  a”  theoret¬ 
ical  and  a  practical  standpoint,  should  always  be 
in  an  experimental  stage.” 

This  is  one  article"  of  the  educational  creed  in 
the  book  "Psychology  and  Education,”  by  Dr. 
James  Johnson,  a*  recognized  authority  in  this 
field. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Johnson  shows  the  rare  ability 
of  being  able*  to  write  on  a  technical  subject  with 
such  simplicity  and  sincerity  as  to  meet  with  in¬ 
stant'*  popularity  among  the  majority  of  his  read¬ 
ers.  Yet  the  reliability  and  classification'”  of  the 
subject  matter  pleases  the  most  critical. 

Dr.  Johnson  argues  that  the  utility  value  of" 
such  sciences  as  physiology,  geography,  and  biol¬ 
ogy  is  not  a  justification  for**  such  extreme  modi¬ 
fications  of  programs  of  study  as  we  have  seen. 
To  neglect  the  artistic,  musical,'*  and  political 
sciences  means  such  a  superficial  education  that 
there  may  not  be  that  adaptability**’  to  all  environ¬ 
ments  without  which  prosperity  may-  be  really  a 
calamity.  A“*  well-developed  perstmality  cannot 
be  one-sided. 
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Dt.  |olinM)n  Utoks  forward,  not  backward,  yet 
he  presents'*^'’  no  fantastic  theories. 

Send  for  your  examination  copy. 

Yours  truly,  (254) 


The  Million-Pound  Bank  Note 

By  MARK  TWAIN 

From  “The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg*’ 

Heitrinied  hy  perminsion  of  the  puhtinhers, 

Htnper  «V*  Hro»» 

( i.ontinued  from  thm  January  i$$uaj 

1  HAD'*""  forgotten  the  letter;  I  got  it  out  and 
read  it.  This  is  what  it  .said: 

"You  are  an  honest  and  intelligent**"  man,  as 
one  may  see  by  your  face.  We  conceive  you  to  be 
poor  and  a  stranger.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
sum  of  money.****  It  is  lent  to  you  for  thirty  days, 
without  interest.  Report  at  this  house  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  I  have***®  a  bet  on  you.  If  I 
win  it  you  shall  have  any  situation  that  is  in  my 
gift — any,  that  is,  that  you***®  shall  be  able  to 
prove  yourself  familiar  with  and  competent  to  fill.” 

No  signature,  no  address,  no  date. 

You***®  are  posted  on  what  had  preceded  all 
this,  but  I  was  not.  1  hadn’t  the  least  idea  what 
the  game  was,  nor  whether**"  harm  was  meant  me 
or  a  kindness.  I  went  into  a  park,  and  sat  down 
to  try  to  think  it  out,  and  to  consider****  what 
1  had  best  do. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  my  reasonings  had 
crystallized  into  this  verdict: 

There’s  a  bet***®  on  me;  no  way  to  find  out 
what  it  is — let  it  go.  That  disposes  of  the 
indeterminable  quantities;***®  the  remainder  of  the 
matter  is  tangible,  solid,  and  may  be  classed  and 
labeled  with  certainty.  If  I  ask**®"  the  Bank  of 
England  to  place  this  bill  to  the  credit  of  the  man 
it  belongs  to,  they’ll  do  it,  for  they  know  him, 
although**"  I  don’t;  but  they  will  ask  me  how  I 
came  in  possession  of  it,  and  if  I  tell  the  truth, 
they’ll  put  me  in  the****  a.sylum,  naturally,  and  a 
lie  will  land  me  in  jail.  The  same  result  would 
follow  if  I  tried  to  bank  the*"*"  bill  anywhere  or 
to  borrow  money  on  it.  I  have  got  to  carry  this 
immense  burden  around  until  those***®  men  come 
back,  whether  I  want  to  or  not.  It  is  useless  to 
me,  as  useless  as  a  handful  of  ashes,  and  yet***®  I 
must  take  care  of  it,  and  watch  over  it,  while  I 
beg  my  living.  I  couldn’t  ghe  it  away,  if  I 
should  try,**”  for  neither  honest  citizen  nor  high¬ 
wayman  would  accept  it  or  meddle  with  it  for 
anything.  Those  brothers*’**  are  safe.  Even  if  I 
lose  their  bill,  or  burn  it,  they  are  still  safe,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  stop  payment,  and  the  Bank  will 
make*’*®  them  whole;  but  meantime  I’ve  got  to  do 
a  month’s  suffering  without  wages  or  profit — 
unless  I  help  win  that  bet,”*®  w-hatever  it  may  be, 
and  get  that  situation  that  I  am  promised.  I 
should  like  to  get  that;  men  of  their  sort**®®  have 
situations  in  their  gift  that  are  worth  having. 

I  got  to  thinking  a  good  deal  about  that  sit¬ 
uation.**”  Without  doubt  the  salary  would  be 
large.  It  would  begin  in  a  month;  after  that  I 
should  be  all  right.  Pretty  soon***®  I  was  feeling 
first-rate.  By  this  time  I  was  tramping  the  streets 
again;  the  sight  of  a  tailor-shop  gave  me  a 


charp'"*"  longing  to  shed  my  rags,  and  to  clothe 
myself  decently  once  more.  Could  I  afford  it.^ 
No;  I  had  nothing  in  the***"  w'orld  but  a  million 
pounds.  So  1  forced  myself  to  go  on  by.  But 
soon  1  was  drifting  back  again.  I  must  have 
passed*'"**’  that  shop  back  and  forth  six  times.  At 
last  I  gave  in;  I  had  to.  I  asked  if  they  had  a 
misfit  suit  that  had  been  thrown*®"  on  their  hands. 
The  fellow  1  spoke  to  nodded  his  head  towards 
another  fellow,  and  gave  me  no  answer.  I  went 
to'"*"  the  indicated  fellow,  and  he  indicated  an¬ 
other  fellow  with  his  head,  and  no  words.  I  went 
to  him,*"*"  and  he  said: 

"  ’Tend  to  you  presently.”  ' 

1  waited  till  he  was  done  with  what  he  was  at, 
then  he  took  me  into  a*""  back  room,  and  over¬ 
hauled  a  pile  of  rejected  suits,  and  selected  the 
rattiest  one  for  me.  It  didn’t  fit,”®®  but  it  was 
new,  and  I  was  anxious  to  have  it;  so  I  didn't 
find  any  fault,  but  said,  with  some  diffidence: 

"It""  would  be  an  accommodation  to  me  if  you 
could  wait  some  days  for  the  money.  I  haven’t 
any  small  change  about"*"  me.” 

The  fellow  worked  up  a  most  sarcastic  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  and  said: 

"Oh,  you  haven’t?  Well,  of  course,""  I  didn’t 
expect  it.  I’d  only  expect  gentlemen  like  you  to 
carry  large  change.” 

I  was  nettled,  and  said: 

"My"*®  friend,  you  shouldn’t  judge  a  stranger 
always  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  I  am  quite  able 
to  pay  for  this  suit;  I  simply”"®  didn’t  wish  to  put 
you  to  the  trouble  of  changing  a  large  note.” 

He  modified  his  style  a  little  at  that,  and””  said, 
though  still  with  something  of  an  air: 

"I  didn’t  mean  any  particular  harm,  but  as  long 
as  rebukes  are  going,”*®  I  might  say  it  wasn’t  quite 
your  affair  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
couldn’t  change  any  note  that  you”*®  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  carrying  around.  On  the  contrary,  we 
can, 

I  handed  the  note  to  him,  and  said: 

"Oh,  very”*®  well;  I  apologize.” 

He  received  it  with  a  smile;  and  then  in  the 
act  of  his  taking  a  glimpse  of  the  bill*”®  this  smile 
froze  solid,  and  turned  yellow.  I  never  before  saw 
a  smile  caught  like  that,  and  perpetuated.  The 
man  stood”"  there  holding  the  bill,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  hustled  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter: 

"Well,  what’s  up?  What’s  the  trouble?””*® 

I  said:  "There  isn’t  any  trouble.  I’m  waiting 
for  my  change.” 

"Come,  come;  get  him  his  change.  Tod;  get 
him  his  change.” 

Tod’”®  retorted:  "Get  him  his  change!  It’s 
easy  to  say,  sir;  but  look  at  the  bill  yourself.” 

The  proprietor  took  a  look,  gave”*®  a  low, 
eloquent  whistle,  then  made  a  dive,  for  the  pile 
of  rejected  clothing,  and  began  to  snatch  it  this 
way**®*  and  that,  talking  all  the  time  excitedly, 
and  as  if  to  himself: 

"Sell  an  eccentric  millionaire  such  an”"  un¬ 
speakable  suit  as  that!  Tod’s  a  fool — a  born  fool. 
Drives  every  millionaire  away  from  this  place, 
because  he  can’t”**  tell  a  millionaire  from  a  tramp. 
Ah,  here’s  the  thing  I  am  after.  Please  get  those 
things  off,  sir,  and  throw  them  in  the  fire.”*®  Do 
me  the  favor  to  put  on  this  shirt  and  this  suit; 
it’s  just  the  thing — plain,  rich,  modest,  and  just 
ducally  nobby.’**®  There!  trousers  all  right,  they 
fit  you  to  a  charm,  sir;  now  the  waistcoat;  aha. 
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a^.iin!  now  tlie  toat  tin.  whole  '"' 

tiling!  I  never  saw  sueli  a  triumph  in  all  my 
experience." 

I  expressed  my  satisfaction 

"Quite  right,  sir,  quite**''"  right;  it'll  ilo  for  a 
make-shift.  I'm  bound  to  say.  Hut  wait  till  you 
see  what  we  ll  get  up  for  you  on  your  own 
measure."*'*"  Before  I  could  get  in  a  word  he  had 
measured  me,  and  was  giving  orders  for  dress- 
suits,  morning  suits,  shirts,  and  all**""  sorts  of 
things.  When  I  got  a  chance  I  said; 

'  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  cjn't  give  these  orders, 
unless  you  can  wait  indehnitely,**""  or  change  the 
bill.  " 

"Indefinitely!  Fternally — that's  the  word,  sir. 
Tod,  rush  these  things  through,  and  send  them 
to**'*’  the  gentleman's  address  without  any  waste  of 
time.  Let  the  minor  customers  wait." 

"I'm  changing  my  quarters.  1**^'  will  drop  in 
and  leave  the  new  address.” 

"Quite  right,  sir,  quite  right.  One  moment,  let 
me  show  you  out,  sir.  There — good  day,  sir, 
good'**"  day." 

Well,  don't  you  see  what  was  bound  to  happen  ? 
I  drifted  naturally  into  buying  whatever  1 
wanted,**'"'  and  asking  for  change.  Within  a  week 
I  was  sumptuously  equipped  with  all  needful  com 
forts  and  luxuries,  and''~'  was  housed  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  private  hotel  in  Hanover  Square.  1  took 
my  dinners  there,  but  for  breakfast  I  stuck*"""  by 
Harris’s  humble  feeding  house,  where  I  had  got 
my  first  meal  on  my  million-pound  bill.  1  was  the 
making  of*"*'"  Harris.  He  was  so  grateful  that  he 
forced  loans  upon  me,  and  would  not  be  denied; 
and  so,  pauper  as  I  was,  I  had  money*'""'  to  spend, 
and  w’as  living  like  the  rich  and  the  great.  I 
judged  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  crash  by  and 
by,  but*'*’"  I  was  in  now  and  must  swim  across  or 
drown.  (2671) 

(To  he  vi^ntinued  next  month) 


Amateurs 

From  “Clement  Comments” 

"IF  BL'SINFSS  could  get  rid  of  its  amateur 
embezzlers,"  said  the  Great  Advertising  Man,  "it 
would  save  umpty-umph*’"  million  dollars  a  year, 
or  a  lot  of  money,  anyway." 

"What  do  you  mean,  amateur  embezzlers.^"  I 
asked,*"  extending  my  tobacco  pouch  as  the  cus¬ 
tomary  price  of  further  words  of  wisdom. 

The  Great  Man  devoted  a""  couple  of  minutes 
to  stuffing  his  pipe  with  my  tobacco  and  setting 
it  afire.  Then  he  proceeded  with  his*"'  theme. 

"Amateur  embezzlers  are  employees  w'ith  a 
slightly  twisted  sense  of  rectitude.  The  'take' 
.small  articles*""  which  they  can  use,  or  which  their 
friends  can  use.  They  salve  their  consciences,  if 
any,  w'ith  the  thought  that  the  product  or*^'  mate¬ 
rial  they  steal  doesn't  amount  to  much,  or  that  it 
won't  be  missed,  or  that  it  is  really  their  due 
anyway,**"  because  they  are  underpaid. 

"Businesses  which  make  consumer  products  are 
probably  the  worst  sufferers,  despite"*'  the  systems 
they  employ  to  prevent  petty  thievery  by  em¬ 
ployees.  But  all  businesses  suffer  to  some  extent."*' 
Most  of  them  use  materials  of  some  kind  which 
can  be,  and  are,  used  by  some  of  their  employees 
at  home. 

"Office'”"'  employees  are  no  better  than  people 


in  the  factory .  Some  of  them  take  home  stationery, 
writing  pads,*'”’  pencils,  and  so  on  for  the  use  of 
their  family.  A  few  mail  their  personal  letters 
with  company  postage.**"  A  lot  make  telephone 
calls  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  business,  at 
their  company's  expen.se. 

"Probably  most  of”*’  the  amateur  embezzlers  are 
merely  thoughtless,  rather  than  malicious.  They 
fail  to  realize  that  the  things  they'*"  take  add  to 
the  expense  of  doing  business,  which  is  bound 
to  be  reflected  in  their  pay  envelopes.”  (298) 

Letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

To  George  P.  Floyd  (1856) 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  your  letter  with 
check  on  Flagg  &  Savage  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
^'ou  must  think  1  am*'"  a  high-priced  man.  "^'ou 
are  too  liberal  with  your  money.  Fifteen  dollars  is 
enough  for  the  job.  I  send  you  a*"  receipt  for 
fifteen  dollars  and  return  to  you  a  ten-dollar 
bill.  (52) 

To  Hannah  Armstrong  (1857) 

Dear  Mrs.  Armstrong:  I  have  just  heard  of 
your  deep  affliction  and  the  arrest  of  your  son 
for  murder.  1  can  hardly'”’  believe  that  he  can  be 
capable  of  the  crime  alleged  against  him.  It  does 
not  seem  possible.  I  am  anxious*"  that  he  should 
be  given  a  fair  trial  at  any  rate;  and  gratitude 
for  your  long-continued  kindness  to"*'  me  in  ad- 
serse  circumstances  prompts  me  6)  offer  my 
humble  services  gratuitously  in  his  behalf.”'  It 
will  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  requite  in  a 
small  degree  the  favors  I  received  at  your  hand'"" 
and  that  of  your  lamented  husband  when  your 
roof  afforded  me  a  grateful  shelter  w  ithout  money 
and  without  price.  (120) 

To  Secretary  Stanton  (1863) 

Dear  Sir;  I  personally  wish  Jacob  Freese  of 
New  Jersey  to  be  appointed  Colonel  of  a  coloured 
regiment*”'  and  this  regardless  of  whether  he  can 
tell  the  exact  shade  of  Julius  Caesar’s  hair.  (36) 

To  William  H.  Herndon  (1848) 

Dear  Sir:  The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise 
is  to  improve  himself  every  way  he  can,  never 
suspecting  thar”’  anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him. 
Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  suspicion  and 
jealousy  never  did*"  help  any  man  in  any  situation. 
There  may  sometimes  be  ungenerous  attempts  to 
keep  a  young  man  down;""’  arJ  they  will  succeed, 
too,  if  he  allows  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  its 
true  channel  to  brood  over  the”"  attempted  injur}’. 
Ca.st  about  and  see  if  this  feeling  has  not  injured 
every  pxrrson  you  have  ever  known'""  to  fall  into 
it.  (104) 

To  Thomas  J.  Pickett 
My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  inviting  me  to 
deliver  my  lecture  on  '  Inventions”  in  Rock  Island 
is  at  hand*”'  and  1  regret  to  be  unable,  from  press 
of  business,  to  comply  therewith.  In  regard  to 
the  other  matter*"  you  speak  of,  I  beg  that  you 
will  not  give  it  further  mention.  Seriously,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  fit  for  the'*’  "Presidency.  "  (63) 
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Miss  N.  Mae  Sawyer.  Director, 

American  Institute  of  Filing, 

465  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  complete  details  abcut  the  prac¬ 
tice  method  of  teaching  filing  and  vieible  lecyrd  keeping.  Also 
tell  me  how  I  can  receive  FREE  your  course  in  filing. 

Maine . . 

School  . 

Address  . 

City  &.  State . l!i;\V-239 

When  iirtfiiifj  American  Institute  of  f-'ilinp  please  mention  the  Business  liducation  World. 


In  business  no  typist 
types  exclusively.  All 
give  part  of  each  day 
to  records. 


EVERY  WORKER  WORKS  WITH  RECORDS 
STUDENTS  SHOULD  TOO 


The  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests  em- 
phasi7e  rounded  preparation.  They  in¬ 
clude  filing  and  record  keeping.  They 
recognize,  as  employers  must,  that  every 
office  worker  prepares  or  uses  records, 
uses  or  works  with  files. 

Business  scheiols  ser\  e  pupils  better  when 
filing  and  visible  record  keeping  are 
taught.  First  jobs  come  easier  then.  Any 
job  la.sts  longer.  And  when  students 


“learn  by  doing,”  by  work  with  practice 
sets,  they  bring  to  a  job  the  experience 
that  assures  success. 

Remington  Rand  practice  equipment  has 
been  adopted  by  3500  schools.  Pupils 
use  actual  miniatute  sysicms — for  filing, 
for  visible  record  keeping.  They  are 
guided  by  comprehensive  texts,  and 
teachers  are  helped  by  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  keys. 


^  Remington  Rand  practice 
outfits  are  easily  stored 
^  for  use  with  successive 
classes.  Use  them  to  help 
^  your  students  get  and 
%  hold  that  vital  first  job. 
y  Ihe  coupon  below  will 
gg  bring  you  all  the  facts. 


f 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

Barber  (to  youn^  plaster-haired  sheik) 
\Xdiat  11  you  have,  a  haircut  or  just  the  oil 
changed  (14) 

Instructor:  For  what  is  Abraliam  Lincoln 

noted 

Student:  His  memory. 

Instructor:  What  makes  you  think  he  Jiad” 
Nuih  a  good  memory  .'' 

Student:  VC'ell,  they  erected  a  monument  to 
It  (VI) 

Irate  Ciustomer:  VC'ell,  waiter,  I  suppose  1  can 
sit  here  'til  I  starve. 

V('aiter:  Sorrv;  no,  sir.  W'e  close  at  eleven. 
(21) 

Teacher:  Who  was  the  smartest  inventor'^ 

Fupil:  Thomas  A.  Edison.  He  invented  the 
phonograph  and'^’  radio  so  people  could  stay  up 
all  night  and  use  his  electric  light  bulbs  (^\) 

Junior:  I  owe  all  I  have  to  one  woman 

Sophomore:  Your  mother ' 

Junior:  No,  my  landlady.  -  (1") 

I  raveler:  When  I  was  in  England  I  saw  a  bed 
twenty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide. 

Man!  Sounds  like  a  lot  of  bunk"""  to  me.” 

(21) 

Two  of  the  comrades  were  discussing  their  big 
fat  buddy. 

Said  one:  1  saw  Ben  the  other  day  and  he  is 
not  as*""  big  a  fool  as  he  used  to  be. 

"What’s  the  matter — has  he  reformed!'” 

”Xo,  he’s  dieting.  ”  (35) 

Stenography  student  (after  rapid-fire  dicta¬ 
tion);  Now,  Mr.  Meyer,  what  did  you  say  between 
"Dear  Sir””  and  ’’Sincerely  yours”  ?  (24) 

Shirley:  They  all  laughed  when  I  sat  down  at 
the  piano. 

Violet;  Why? 

Shirley;  There  wasn’t  any  stool.  (19) 

Transcription  Speed  Project 

Dear  Mr.  Blake: 

If  you  will  bestir  yourself  on  behalf  of  the 
Club,  we  will  present  you  with  your  copy  of  the” 
March  book! 

We  w'ant  to  extend  our  Book  Club  membership 
at  the  present  time.  When  our  Series  C  begins 
in  June,  we“  want  you  to  feel  that  the  books  are 
even  greater  bargains  than  ever;  and  we  can 
achieve  this  dream  by  having  a**  larger  member¬ 
ship.  We  are  inviting  two  thousand  people  to 
join  the  club  and  receive  six  books  during  the 
coming*®  six  months. 

Will  you  prove  yourself  one  of  our  friends  bv 


showing  your  books  and  inviting  your  friends  to 
take  a  trial'""  membership?  Attached  is  a  copy 
of  a  leaflet  you  can  use  for  this  purpose.  It  gives 
the  list  of  books  that  each  trial'”  member  will  re¬ 
ceive  and  contains  an  application  form. 

We  shall  be  grateful  to  you,  and  will  in  turn 
present  you’"’  with  your  March  book.  If  you 
bring  us  three  new  members,  we  will  present  you 
with  the  next  three  books! 

Cordially  yours,  (159) 

Dear  Friend: 

livery  year  a  certain  number  ot  photographs  art- 
published  in  conne-ction  with  the  O.G.A.  Contest” 
Report.  We  never  know  just  which  teams  these 
will  be — but  we  do  know  that  the  late  closing  of 
the  Contest  this  year*®  will  make  impossible  such 
reproduction  unless  we  have  the  photographs  well 
in  advance! 

While  obviously*"’  we  are  not  able  to  publish 
the  hundreds  of  photographs  that  represent  the 
thousands  of  Contestants,  in’"'  addition  to  publish¬ 
ing  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  mag;izine  we  make¬ 
up  a  beautiful  album  of  photographs'""  for  e-xhibit 
purposes. 

^'e  should  like  the  photograph  of  your  team 
if  you  have  one  available.  This  is'”  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  your  department  in  developing  and 
printing,  or  for  an  amateur  photographer'*®  to  test 
his  skill  in  making  up  an  artistic  group  photo 
for  this  special  recognition. 

Cery  cordially"*’  yours,  (l6l ) 

The  Finest  People  on  Earth 

(February  O,  C.  .4.  Membership  Test) 

’"THROUGH  this  door  pass  the  finest  pieople  on 
earth,”  a  businessman  had  hung  over  the  door  ot 
his  shop. 

It  isn’t  the”  business  that  you  get,  it’s  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  hold  that  makes  you  successful.  A  good 
selling  talk  may  make  a  sale,  but  keeping*®  people- 
happy  and  wanting  your  goods  is  just  as  vital. 
Every  member  of  an  organization  from*®  the  janitor 
to  the  president  should  recognize  that.  Regular 
orders  pouring  in  without  effort  are  w'hat*®  make 
the  wheels  of  business  go  around,  and  make  it 
possible  to  write  salary  checks.  Every  man  and 
woman'®®  in  the  business,  no  matter  what  his  job, 
must  keep  up  on  his  toes  to  see  that  the  people 
coming  into  the  store'”  go  out  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  (126) 

The  Fox  and  the  Goat 

(Juninr  O.  G.  4.  Ten) 

A  FOX  had  fallen  into  a  well,  and  was  casting 
about  for  a  way  to  get  out  w'hen  a  goat  came  to 
the  place.”  He  asked  the  fox  if  the  water  was 
good,  and  if  there  was  plenty  of  it.  The  fox 
replied,  ’’Come  dow'n,  my  friend;  the  water*®  is  so 
good  I  cannot  drink  enough  of  it,  and  there  is  still 
plenty  to  spare.”  Upon  hearing  this  the  goat 
leaped*®  in  and  the  fox  taking  advantage  of  his 
friend’s  horns,  nimbly  leaped  out,  cooly  remarking 
to  the  deluded  goat,"®  "If  you  had  half  the  brains 
that  you  have  beard,  you  w-ould  have  looked  before 
vou  leaped.”  (93) 
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